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INTRODUCTION 


N OT veiy long ago I spent a week-end with some 

friends whose son had a copy of Best Children's 
Stories of the Year. I thought that here was a chance 
to find out which kind of stories he preferred. 

He looked up when I put my question to him. and 
shrugged his shoulders. 


a 


a, 1 like any sort of story as long as it’s one in 
things happen, he said. v 44 1 like the characters 


here the characters 
Well, that was frank 

I tried to cet him tn 


things. I don’t like stories 


ture 


like 


shrug 


but he 


it 


wnere, he said, screwing | 
convey just what he meant 


1 v ^ iJf 

he insisted, “as long as things 
the characters—well, get some- 


h . I . di ^ n ’ t P ress Wm any further. After all, in his way, 
he had been quite definite. He enjoyed any kind of 

h,°f a rt St01 ^ 80 ° n? 3S 11 ^ ad action 30(1 moved briskly ; 
m fact, so long as it was indeed a story. , 

I thmk the present book of fifty stories is one that will 


of movement 


and 


ction. All are in t 
renowned as story 
A ** every 


stones, adventures, school stories. sports st^ies 
22S ^entific wonders and natural wonders’ 

of bvPoL H C ° W W 5 terS and of the hot lands, stories 
of bygone days and stories of to-day, fables and 
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parables, ghost stories and stories of legendary heroes. 

There are cannibals and practical jokers, fools and wise 

men, cowards and villains, gipsies and gentlemen, 

slaves and merchants, men-at-arms and scientists, 

sailors and schoolmasters, jesters and charioteers, 

^iic-Avins and negioes, p 2 rates and knights, castaways 

and cricketers, cripples and highwaymen, explorers 

and duellists, gladiators and saints, giants and dwarfs 

rioters and priests. There are popular stories and 

classics. There are ittle-known stories and stories 
every boy would wish to know. 

But all the stories have one thing in common. They] 
Hare stories in which things happen. 

Furthermore, they are stories specially selected to 
appeal to the modern boy with a love of reading. In 

f these stories he will make friends with some of the best¬ 
loved characters of all time, certainly with some of 
the most popular boys in fiction. 

All are in the words of the famous authors who wrote 

them, and each has been specially introduced s<TSat 
me reader knows something of the characters’ back- 
j||! ground and the general setting of the various stories. 

' ;0I U €ase 'i the- stories have been cut, in order to 
channel the narrative and increase the dramatic 
effectiveness of an individual story, but in no case have 
o us oeen added to the original 

Finally n is to be hoped that readers will be en- i 
couraged by these stories to turn to other writings by 
t e same authors and to discover for themselves I 
further well-written tales in which things happen. 

Jf+u treasury of En S lish letters is fortunately full 

Leonard Gribble 
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HOW HEREWARD CAME 

HOME 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY 

After living and fighting as an exile, and earning a legendary 
reputation as a great warrior, Hereward comes hook to his natiZe 

hOt In7 tl f fe NOr T n *"*"* w * *«• occupied his old 

hero and Ins doughty serving man, Martin Lightfoot, set out upon 

a mtssion of swift vengeance. 

lw er St r bl« t g th ?,“ r WOld the summ " -n sank 
KdtotkhkTi! T d0W " he C *®* t0 an ^land of small 

most ancient holdings of the S^uthe^nd^T '"r^ °" e ° f those 
be distinguished by their h»o» -A f, em , Coun . tles > 8tiU to 



timber 


common 


Azer 


Azerdun 


With th* Zia . F wno nas he with him?” 

helping the serfs with miyhTanH m • ° f hlS 0wn rank i s ™e 


Jiasaaarrr 5-yWat * 

have come back to.” A P 3Sant and P« 8 “able country we 

„ 4”d * very strong fortress are they holding ’’ •. ., 

against either French hr>r<^m* r? * , ° Idin 8» said Hereward, 

those six fellows without six time^i^ F ^ nCil ar i rows ‘ ** ow t0 dislodge 
well to recollect that.” their number » 1 do not see. It is 

And so he did; and turned to use a Pain ond • 
the strategic capabilities of an old-fashfoneHr “ after y ears » 

Hereward spurred his horse Enghsh farm ‘ 

stantly confronted by a little fair hV A* nearest S ate > and was in- 

the gate, go to a ££*&. ^ ** bad ' across 

Uttle Winter, little Winter ™ i i 

low, my brother-in-arms, mv brorh^ C : l^e my . darl . in ^' m >’ ™d ^ 


are you 
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grown so honest in your old age that you will not know little Here 



ward the wolf’s-head?” 




“Hereward!” shrieked the doughty little man. “I took you for an 


accursed Norman in those outlandish clothes”; and lifting up no 


little voice, he shouted 


“Hereward is back, and Martin Lightfoot at his heels!” 

The gate was thrown open, and Hereward all but pulled off his 
horse. He was clapped on the back, turned round and round, admired 
from head to foot, shouted at by old companions of his boyhood, 
naughty young housecarles of his old troop, now settled down into 
honest thriving yeomen, hard working and hard fighting, whof had 
hea d again and again, with pride, his doughty doings over sea. 
There was Winter, and Gwenoch, and Gery, Hereward’s cousin— 
ancestor, it may be, of the ancient and honourable house of that 
name, and of those parts; and Duti and Outi, the two valiant twins; 
and Ulfard the White, and others, some of whose names, and those 
of their sons, still stand in Domesday Book. 

‘‘And what,” asked Hereward, after the first congratulations were 
over, “of my mother? What of the folk at Bourne?” 

All looked each at the other, and were silent. 

“You are too late, young lord,” said Azer. hi 

“Too late?” 

“The Frenchman has given it to a man of Gilbert of Ghent’s— 
his butler, groom, cook, for aught I know.” |H 

“To Gilbert’s man? And my mother?” 

“God help your mother, and your young brother too. She fled to 
Bourne awhile ago out of Shropshire. All her lands in those parts are 
given away to Frenchmen. Even Coventry Minster was not safe fori 
her; so hither she came: but even here the French villains have found 
her out. 1 hree days ago some five-and-twenty French mar ched into 

the place.” 

“And you did not stop them?” 

\oung sir, who a e we to s :op an army? We have enough to 
keep our own. Gilbert, let alone the villain Ivo of Spalding, can send 
a hundred men down on us in four-and-twenty hours.” 

Then I,” said Hereward in a voice of thunder, “will find the way 
to send two hundred down on him”; and turning his horse from the 
gate, he rode away furiously towards Bourne. 






turned 


HOW HEREWARD CAME HOME 

>ack as suddenly, and galloped into the fj 
comrades! will you stand bv mp if T 


*5 


*VIIV TT U1C f f dAC 

will only go before?” 
“We will, we will.’ 


hundreds 


shall be back ere morning. What 


quarter 


you then.” 

“Stop and eat 

i rm „ <aii Hour. 

thJ h (,?J Ie w Ward u SWOre f great 0i,th - b y oak “d ash and thorn 

si 1 si™“ b, '“ ~ »»i 

A little ale, then, if no water. 


Azer 


Hereward laughed, and rode away ^ 


shame 


>» 


hesTd d Sw , HereWard> h * them back. He 
gather their and st £ meHh£ £* 8h ° U ' d 

of open battle. And he rode swiftly on * ^ m case 

“ 1 few*" 


past the cross-wavs and be * Weenlne overhanging gables, 

banks of his ancient home AK„ *, ' vater ‘£ an g> and the high earth- 

to ““ ~ a. v<» ton. 

Martin pointed^ out ht>USe Where he 001114 safe| y lod ge- 

be‘£« SS.^ rbrand> * he bousecarle, did live there; and may. 

¥ Mart ! n knocked at the door. 


Window 3 surly voice 
“Who lives here?” 


through 


i j . honest gentle ma n 
lodging.” 


Surturbrand. Who art thou who askest? 
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“This is no place for honest folk.” 

As for that, we don’t wish to be more honest than you would 
have us; but lodging we will pay for, freely and well.” 

“We want none of thy money”: and the wicket was shut, 
ivti.<i t.'i! . j : ?!/ bis axe, and drove the panel in. 

‘ 1 ^ r shall rouse the town,” said Hereward. 

“Let be; these are no French, but honest English, who like one all 
the better for a little horse-play.” 

“ What didst do that for?” asked the surly voice again. “Were it 
not for those rascal Frenchmen up above, I would come out and 

Split thy skull for thee.” 


“If there be Frenchmen up above,” said Martin, in a voice of 

eigned terror, take us in for the love of the Virgin and all saints, 
or murdered we shall be ere morning light.” 

“ lhou hast no call to stay in the town, man, unless you like.” 
Hereward rode close to the wicket, and said in a low voice, “I am 
a nobleman of Flanders, good sir, and a sworn foe to all French. 

weary, and cannot make a step forward; and f thou be 

a Christian man, thou wilt take me in and let me go off safe ere 
morning light.” pj 

From Flanders? Ana the man turned and seemed to consult 
those within. At length the door was slowly opened, and Pery 
appeared, his double axe over his shoulder. 

“If thou be from Flanders, come in in God’s name: but be quick 
ere hose Frenchmen get wind of thee.” * 

Hereward went in. Five or six men were standing round the long 

^ P" '* 1 whicn they had just laid down their double axes and 

javelins. More than one countenance Hereward recognised at once. 

Over the peat fire sat a very old man, his hands upon his knees as 

he warmed his bare feet at the embers. He started up at the no’is^ 

and Hereward saw at once that it was old Surturbrand, and that he’ 
was blind. 

“Who is it? Is Hereward come?” asked he, with the dull dreamy 

voice of age. J 

Flander » ereWard ’ father >” said someone, “but a knight from 

The old man dropped his head upon his breast again with a 
querulous whine, while Hereward's heart beat high at hearing his 
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*7 


among 


it 


table he unbuckled his sword and laid it down among the other 

weapons. At least,' said he, “I shall have no need of thee as long as 
I am here among honest men.” 

“What shall I do with my master’s horse?” asked Martin. “He 
can t stand in the street to be stolen by drunken French horseboys.” 

, J. <3nng him in at the front door > 2111(1 out at the back,” said Pery. 
Fine times these, when a man dare not open his own yard gate. 

“You seem to be all besieged here,” said Hereward. “How is this?” 

. We are ” said «■»5 -d then, partly to turn the sub¬ 

ject oii, Will it please you to eat, noble sir?” 

Hereward declined; he had a vow, he said, not to eat or drink but 
once a day, till he had fulfilled a quest whereon he was bound. His 
hosts eyed him, not without some lingering suspicion, but still with 
admiration and respect. His splendid armour and weapons, as well as 
the golden locks which fell far below his shoulders, and conveniently 
hid a face which he did not wish yet to have recognised, showed him 
to be a man of the highest rank; while the palm of his small hand 
as hard and bony as any woodman’s, proclaimed him to be no novice 
rtf a fightmg man The strong Flemish accent which both he and 
Martin L'ghtfoot had assumed prevented the honest Englishmen 

watcheiTthern t' They watched him - while he in turn 

watched them, struck by their uneasy looks and sullen silence. 

f „ w * u 1 conl P an y,” said he after a while, Courteously 
enough. We used to be told in Flanders that there were none such 


none such jo,iy singere - 

youS Kmi^ ** ““P 3 "*” Said ° ne ’ “ and no to 


what has h a nn7n^ u g ’ d Fery > that you do not 

“Nn7 ~| PP t m m hlS tOWn durin S the last three days?” 
“Wk 5°° ’ 1 Wld warrant » lf you have Frenchmen in it.” 

“It S™"ldh T 3rd hCrC? " W3iled ,he old man in the ~rner. 

■'WlLiV'^lIJu' 6 ha| ’P ened if he ha d been in the town.” 

“What h | C erewar d, trying to command himself. 

blood boil t^telf ^Hert a free Englishman’. 

Frenchman with some tw^ 5£3S£Z£~5 S 
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Taillebois’, too, to see him safe; says that this new king, this base- 
born Frenchman, has given away all Earl Morcar’s lands, and that 
Bourne is his; kills a man or two; upsets the women; gets drunk, 
ruffles and roysters; breaks into my lady’s bower, calling her to give 
up her keys; and when she gives them, will have all her jewels too. 
She faces the rogues like a brave X’rincess; and two of the hounds 
lay hold of her, and say that she shall ride through Bourne as she 
rode through Coventry. The boy Godwin—he that was the great 
Earl’s godson, our last hope, the last of our house—draws sword on 
them; and he, a boy of sixteen summers, kills them both out of hand. 
The rest set on him, cut his head off, and there it sticks .on the gable 
spike of the hall to this hour. And do you ask, after that, why free 
Englishmen are dull company?” 

“And our turn will come next,” growled someone. “The turn will 
go all round; no man’s life or land, wife or daughters, will be safe 
soon for these accursed Frenchmen, unless, as the old man says, 
Hereward comes back.” 

Once again the old man wailed out of the chimney-corner: “Why 
did they ever send Hereward away? I warned the good Earl, I 
warned my good lady, many a time, to let him sow his wild oats and 
be done with them , or they might need him some day when they 
could not find him. He was a ladi He wa3 a lad!” and again he 
whined, and sank into silence. 

Hereward heard ail this dry-eyed, hardening his heart into a great 
resolve. 

“This is a dark story,” said he calmly; “and it would behove me 
as a gentleman to succour this distressed lady, did I but know how. 
Tell me what I can do now, and I will do it.” 

“Your health!” cried one. “You speak like a true knight.” 

“Arid he looks the man to keep his word, I’ll warrant him,” spoke 

another. , ^ &j| 

“He does,” said Pery, shaking his head: “nevertheless, if anything 
could have been done, sir, be sure we would have done it: but all our 
armed men are scattered up and down the country, each taking care, 
as is natural, of his own cattle and his own women. There are not 
ten men-at-arms in Bourne this night; and what is worse, sir, as you 
may guess, who seem to have known war as well as me, there is no 
man to lead them.” 
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Here Hereward was on the point of saying, “And what if I led 

you?”—on the point, too, of discovering himself: but he stopped short. 

Was it fair to involve this little knot of gallant fellows in what 

might be a hopeless struggle, and to have all Bourne burned over 

their heads ere morning by the ruffian Frenchmen ? No; his mother’s 

quarrel was his own private quarrel. He would go alone and sed the 

strength of the enemy; and after that, may be, he would raise the 

country on them: or—and half a dozen plans suggested themselves 

to his crafty brain, as he sat brooding and scheming: then, as always, 
utterly self-confident. 

He was startled by a burst of noise outside—music, laughter, and 
shouts. 

“There,” said Pery bitterly, “are those Frenchmen, dancing and 

singing in the hall, with my Lord Godwin’s head above them l” And 

curses bitter and deep went round the room. They sat sullen and 

silent it may be for an hour or more: only moving when, at some 

fresh outbreak of revelry, the old man started from his doze and 
asked if that was Hereward comine. 

(I A © 

And who is this Hereward of whom you speak?” said Hereward 
at last. 

We thought you might know him, Sir Knight, if you come from 

landers, as you say you do,” said three or four voices in a surprised 
and surly tone. 

Certainly I know such a man; if he be Hereward the wolf’s head, 

Hereward the outlaw, Hereward the Wake, as they call him. And a 

good soldier he is, though he be not yet made a knight; and married, 

too, to a rich and fair lady. I served under this Hereward a few 

mon ago in the Zeeland War, and know no man whom I would 
sooner follow.” 


^ Nor I neither,” chimed in Martin Lightfoot from the other end 
oi the table. 


^? r we * cr ^ e d all the men-at-arms at once, each vieing with the 

stories of their hero's prowess, and in asking the 
Jg of Flanders whether they were true or not. 

o avoid offending them, Hereward was forced to confess to a 

te * ^. ee< * s w k* c h he had never done: but he was right glad 

c n a * 13 ^ ame had reached his native place, and that he could 
count on the men if he needed them. 
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“But who is this Hereward,” said he, “that he should have to do 
with your town here?” 

Half a dozen voices at once told him his own story. 

“I always heard,” said he dryly, “that that gentleman was of some 
very noble kin; and I will surely tell him all that has befallen here 
as soon as I return to Flanders.” ' 

At last they grew sleepy. The men went out and brought in bundles 
of sweet sedge, spread them against the wail, and prepared to lie 
down, each with his weapon by his side. But when they were lain 
down, Hereward beckoned to nim Pery and Martin Lightfoot, and 
went out into the back yard, under the pretence of seeing to his 
horse. 

“Pery Surturbrandsson,” said he, “thou seemest to be an honest 
man, as we in foreign parts hold ail the Danelagh folk to be. Now it 
is fixed in my mind to go up, and my servant with me, to yon hall, 
and see what those French upstarts are about. Wilt thou trust me to 
go, without my fleeing back here if I am found out, or in any way 
bringing thee to harm by mixing thee up in my private matters? 
And wilt thou, if I do not come back, keep for thine own the horse 
which is in thy stable, and give moreover this purse and this ring to 
thy lady, if thou canst find means to see her face to face; and say 
thus to her—that he that sent that purse and ring may be found, if 
he be alive, at St. Omer, or with Baldwin, Marquis of Flanders; and 
that if he be dead ‘ as he is like enough to be, his trade being naught 
but war), she will still find at St. Omer a home and wealth and 
friends, till these evil times be overpast?” 

As Hereward had spoken with some slight emotion, he had dropped 

unawares his assumed Flemish accent, and had spoken in broad burly 

Lincolnshire; and therefore it was that Pery, who had been staring at 

him by the moonlight all the while, said, when he was done, trem¬ 
blingly: 

“Either you are Hereward, or you are his double-ganger. You 
speak like Hereward, you look like Hereward. Just what Hereward 
would be now, you are. You are, my lord, whom men call Wake; 
and you cannot deny it.” ’ 

“Pery, if thou knowest me, speak of me to no living soul, save to 
thy lady my mother; and let me and my serving man go free out of ] 
thy yard gate. If I ask thee before morning to open it again to me, 

II w li 
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thou wilt know that there is not a Frenchman left in the Hall of 
Bourne.” 

Pery threw his arms round him, and embraced him silently. 



<< 


Get me only, said Hereward, “some long woman’s gear and 

>If montla .'f 4.1___ . . . . . u 


armoijr 


mantle 


let them out of the yard gate. In ten minutes more, the two had 

WonaH fho VA/^*__ _ _ « « « ■ - 


scrambled _ _ _ 

under the gable of the great hall. Not a' soul'w^“sti“mnK outride" 
he serfs were all cowering in their huts like so many rabbits in their 
urrows, istening in fear to the revelry of their new tyrants. The 
night was dark: but not so dark but that Hereward could see between 
U "Tk d t r ’ e sky kls brother's long locks floating in the breeze. 

„‘f at * must have d °wn, at least,” said he, in a low voice. 

* hcn hc u re 18 wherewithal,” said Martin Lightfoot, as he stumbled 

yard . S .° methlns ' The drunken villains have left the ladder in the 

in ?, ere T ar , d ra ' S ? d the ladder ' took down the head, and wrapped it 

he hadt^ tk 1 T !* e d ' d S0 ’ h ® kissed the cold forehead. How 
him—or tht W I ^ ast he had nevcr wilfully harmed 


like 


man 


And 


jg -sk i r *-■ she s 

.rain l^ r;:^^ 0 .^'^ 1 , b °y a ! ive a 8 a ‘ n ’ *0 P- him, and 
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Then he slipped round to one of the narrow unshuttered windows 


and looked in. The hall was in a wasteful blaze of light; a whole 


month s candles burning in one night. The table was covered with all 

hie __ jl . _1 _ a .i * • 


his father s choicest plate; the wine was running waste upon the floor; 




Lord 


drunk 


drunkenness 





Hereward could scarce believe his eyes. He was none other than 



ilbert of Ghent’s stout Flemish cook, whom he had seen many a 

nrv j£h «« C *_J TT_ i «*** - . J 


time in Scotland. Hereward turned from the window in disgust 


looked again as he heard words which roused his wrath still more. 

(i 4 A 1__ _ . _ m rn 


For in the open space nearest the door stood a gleeman, a dan cing. 


against 


tricks 


among 


a continual source of insult 


huffiing 


English dancing. At some particularly coarse jest of his, the new 

I - t* * T /\ 3-C jn* m % Ai ^ _ I"* ^ • * 


Lord of Bourne burst into a roar of admiration 


Ask what 


barian. 


if 


master to thee than ever was Morcar 


Hereward had heard enough. He slipped down from the window 
to Martin, and led him round the house. 

“Now then, down with the ladder quick, and dash in the door. 

I go in: stay thou outside. If any man passes me, see that he pass not 
thee.” r Jfl 

^ Martin chuckiea a ghostly laugh as he helped the ladder down. 

In another moment the door was burst in, and Hereward stood upon 
the threshold. Pie gave one war-shout of—A Wakel A Wakel and 
then rushed forward. As he passed the gleeman,.he gave him one 
stroke across the loins; the wretch fell shrieking. 

1 And then began a murder grim and great. They fought with ale- 
cups, with knives, with benches: but, drunken and unarmed, they 
were hewn down like sheep. Fifteen Normans were in the hall when 
Hereward burst in. When the sun rose there were fifteen heads upon 
the gable. Escape had been impossible. Martin had laid the ladder 
across the door; and the few who escaped the master’s terrible sword 
stumbled over it, to be brained by the man’s not less terrible^ 





AN EXCITING MATCH 


By TALBOT BAINES REED 


Stephen Greenfield and his friends 


clubs , 


Guinea-pigs, set themselves in criti 
'he cricket match between the Fifth Form a 
That particular “Fifth Form at St. Dominic 

s to make quite a name for itself. 


EVER had a Sixth n. School Match been looked forward 


Party feeling 


Dominic 




Dominican 

The lower school naturally 
between the two head forms 


* j , 7 twuu U1 wmen, as might have been 

sr. cz L rf Sr*i 


can 


example and disregard rules 


<« ?° conflict had been avoided. The Fifth had 

e Stxth, and the Sixth had snubbed the Fifth- but th#» 

forces were to be ranged fa Ce To fo ’> ■ u the ^P 08 ^ 

school the opportunity 8 ®—*—^ - j cricket, and to the junior 


ship one side or the other. 


occasion 


sively of Fifth Form bovs—a 

which seemed to be the rLth Z unus ™ c.rcumstance, and one 
accident. At least so saiH n, ,r q te . as much of management as of 
The match was ° fa« h / roes of ‘he Fourth. 

between the Six“h and Z Kfth" MyStyIed ~ amatch 

looked upon it as a decisive event par “ Sans of either Sld « 

two top forms. the re spective glories of the 

meadows, and there wl ZZA!! ™-^ min,C ’ 8 troo P ed out to the 


trusty 


himself along 
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and Tadpoles, wedged like sardines upon a form that would com¬ 
fortably hold six, eagerly canvassing the prospects of the struggle. 
The Sixth are going to win in a single innings, if you fellows 

want to know,” announced Bramble, with all the authority of one 
who knows. 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Paul. “The Fifth are safe to win, I tell you.” 

“But they’ve got no decent bowlers,” said Raddleston. 

Never mind,” said Stephen. “Loman’s not going to play for the 
Sixth. He’s sprained his wrist.” 

“Hip, hip, hurrahl” yelled Paul, “that it jolly! They are sure to 
be licked now. Are you sure he’s out of it?” 

“Yes. Look at him there with his arm in a sling.” 

^ 1 I >te to where Loman stood in his ordinary clothes 

talking to some of his fellows. 

Well, that is a piece of luck!” said Paul. “Who’s to take his place?” 
“Baynes, they say. He’s no use, though.” 

Don t you be too cock-sure, you two,” growled Bramble. “I say 

we shall beat you even if Loman don’t play. Got any brandy-balls 
left, Greenfield?” 

Similar speculations and hopes were being exchanged all round 

the field, and when at last the Fifth went out to field, and Callonby 

and Wren went in to bat for the Sixth, you might have heard a cat 
sneeze, so breathless was the excitement. 

Amid solemn silence the first few balls were bowled. The third 

ball of the first over came straight on to Wren’s bat, who played it 

neatly back to the bowler. It was not a run, only a simple block; but 

it was the first play of the match, and so quite enough to loosen the 

tongues of all the small boys, who yelled, and howled, and cheered 

as frantically as if a six had been run or a wicket taken. And the ice 

once broken, every ball and every hit were marked and applauded 
as if empires depended on them. 

i i c . - u tj'.xth ' we? it quickly to work, and at the end of the 
|j||p*ohd over had scored eight. T hen. Callonby, in stepping back to 
“draw” one of Wraysford’s balls, knocked down his wicket 
H ow the small boys yelled at this! 

But the sight of Raleigh going in second soon silenced them. 

“They mean hard work by sending in the captain now,” said Paul. 

“I don’t like that!” 
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“No more do I,” said Stephen. “He always knocks Oliver’s howl- 
z about. 


a 


mg about. 

Oh, bother; is your brother bowling?’' said Master Paul Quite 
unconscious of wounding anyone’s feelings. “It’s a pity they’ve eot 

no one better. - y c 

a hornd he boy“ iOUred " P * ** a " d W ° nder£d what made Pa «' S 

“Better look out for your eyes,” said Bramble, cheerily. “The 
captam always knocks up this way, over square-leg’s head.” 

hero nf fV» WaS h 8 f ner f^ uzz of youngsters round the field, as the 

Oliver’s bowltg “ P *° WiCket> “ d C00,1 y to face 

The scorer in the tent hurriedly sharpened his pencil The bin 

fellows, who had been standing up to watch the opening overs Jt 
down on the grass and made iKmhmU._ _ _. o 8 . . ’ sat 


umpire 


~ -themselves comfortable 

buses' 0 happe "’ eVidently - The was in. and" meant 

Oliver gripped the ball hard in his hand, and walked back to the 
end of his run. “Play!” cried the __“ -Lj t0 ,he 

ball shot from the bowler’s hand. 

Next moment there rose a shout loud enough to deafen all St 
Dominic’s. The ball was flying fifty feet i.n in tL , . i 

~^Si b “ ■ —■ - ’*»«Ww 

The captam had been clean bowled, first ball! 

Who shall describe the excitement, the yelling the cheering th. 


Fifth!” “You’ll beat ^ ‘ he 

audible above the general clamour. ' h were a ^w of the shouts 

Of the Fifth m'anv casr^h T'h Wltb was a sta unch partisan 

his brother his oJn hT’.h h ? ‘ T“ nothlng t0 the fa « that it was 
eventful ball and *?* n ° b ° dy eke ’ s ’ who had bowled that 

Stephen felt’as nldTd" f. ‘f “ n * * he hero of St ’ Dominic’s 
and-could afford to K sf < l‘ ltc . d “ ,f he . had bowled the ball himself, 

the head of this achievement! 6 ^ patroni8lng t0 those “found him, on 
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That wasn’t a bad ball of Oliver’s,” he said to Paul. “He can 
bowl very well when he tries.” 

“It was a beastly fluke 1” roared Bramble, determined to see no 
merit in the exploit. 

“Shut up and don’t make a row,” said Stephen, with a bland smile 
or forgiveness. 

Bramble promised his adversary to shut him up, and after a little 
more discussion and altercation and jubilation, the excitement sub¬ 
sided, and another man went in. 

Ail diis while the Fifth were in ecstasies. They controlled their 

feelings, however, contenting themselves with clapping Oliver on the 

back till he was nearly dead, and speculating on the chances of beat- 
ing i|heir adversaries in a single innings. 

1 1 put they had not won the match yet. 

W?nter was next man in, and he and Wren fell to work very 
speedily in a decidedly business-like way. No big hits were made, 
but the score crawled up by ones and twos steadily, and the longer 
they were at it the steadier they played. Loud cheers announced the 
posting of thirty on the signal-board, but still the score went on. 
Now it was a slip, now a bye, now a quiet cut. 

“Bravo! well played!” cried Raleigh and his men frequently. Ti e 

captain, by the way, was. in excellent spirits, despite his misfortune. 

^^Thirty-five, forty! The Fifth began to look hot and puzzled. The 

batsmen were evidently far too much at home with the bowling. A 

change must be made, eve a . ujougn it be to put on only a second-rate 
bowler. 

Tom. Semoi s , put on. He was i .turning like as good a bowler as 
either Wraysford, or Oliver, or Ricketts. He bowled a very ordinary 
slow lob, without either twist or shoot, and was usually knocked about 
plentifully; and this appeared likely to be his fate now, for Wren got 
hold of his first ball, and knocked it right over into the scorer’s tent 
for live. The Fifth groaned, and could have torn the wretched Tom 
to pieces. But the next ball was more lucky; Winter hit it, indeed 
but he hit it up, sky-high, over the bowler’s head, and before it 
reached the ground Bullinger was safe underneath it. It was with a 
sigh of relief that the Fifth saw this awkward partnership broken up. 
The score was at forty-eight for three wickets; quite enough too! 

After this the innings progressed more evenly. Men came in and 
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went out more a, usual, each contributing his three or four and one 
or two their ten or twelve. Among the latter was Paynes who a, Z 
last moment, it will be remembered, had been put into the eleven to 
replace Loman. By careful play he managed to put together ten 
g eatly to his own delight, and not a little to the surprise of his fr k nd* ’ 

four*runs. t,me ** ,aS ' WiCke * ° f * he Sixth ^ of 

J, he f smal1 ^oys on the bench had had leisure to abate their ardour 

SSfSS; ttSSSs**:-* 


“X “* ■■ *r »w a» W SSS 

ig ty-four s a lot, said Steph en. 

Paul nodded glumly. 

hope you'll get half^L'much'Vt Gu, " ea 'P l S s? ” jeered Bramble. "I 
Tk. : r ® much - 1 k new how it would be.” 

wiS ** —* - 

managed teZ «'T ™her. The Fifth only 

player who made anything hke good scorine' 0^^°^ "** ' he ° nly 
Ricketts for nine, and Tom Senior 


gloomy Zr^fth wLn e r a Perf ° r r 3nd Iooked "V 
the wickets. ’ " * SeCOnd t,me - thcir adversaries took 

seilSn^ofThesTxth waf^ ** ° ne eXpeCtS ’ however . and the 
made thirty-six !ZiSSSiSS£ h° S V * °" ,y 

bowling of OhvTr and WravsfZ T , C ° U ' d Stand up a ‘ ■« *> < t 

keep the wickets up for long 7 ^ b eV ' n their efforts c °uld not 

tiirrc r? *,* 

Stt P^> arfolZSemSfclfX’t £ h V ? ^^ ^ 

4 Bsatatr sEes^esb 
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Phey’ll never do it, and serve them right!” said one. “Why didn’t 

they put Mansfield in the elevert, or Banks? They’re far more use 
than Fisher or Braddy.” 

For all tnat, it’ll be a sell if the Sixth lick,” said another. 

I wouldn t much care, li we are going to be sat upon by those 

Fifth snobs every time an eleven is made up, it’s quite time we did 
go in with the Sixth.” 

J°-b' • - r trie Sixth!” retorted the other; whereupon Stephen 

laughed, and had his ears boxed for being cheeky. The Fourth Senior 
could not stand “cheek.” 

But St. Dornirue s generally was “sweet” on the Fifth, and hoped 
they would win. When, therefore, Tom Senior and Bullinger went 
m first and began to score there was great rejoicing. 

L it the Fourth Form fellows, among whom Stephen now was, 
reiuscd to cheer for anyone; criticism was more in their line. 

Did you ever see a rellow hit across wickets more horribly than 
Sen ior?” said one. 

Just look at that!” cried another. “That Bullinger’s a downright 
nun not to get that last ball to *eg! I could have got it easily.” 

Well, with thar bowling, it’s a disgrace it they don’t score; that’s 
ah I can say,” remarked a third. 

And so these Fourth Form grandees went on, much to Stephen’s 
wrath, who, when Oliver went in, removed somewhere else, so as to 
be out of ear-shot of any offensive remarks. 

Oliver, however, played so well that even the Fourth Form critics 

could hardly run him down. He survived all the other wickets of his 

side, and, though not making a brilliant score, did what was almost 

as useful played steadily, and gradually demoralised the bowling 
of the enemy. 

As the game went on the excitement increased rapidly; and when 
at length the ninth wicket went down for sixty-one, and the last man 
in appeared, with nine to win, the eagerness on both sides scarcely 
knew bounds. Every ball, every piece of fielding, was cheered by one 
side, and every hit and every piece of play was as vehemently cheered 
by the other. If Raleigh and Wren had been nervous bowlers, they 
would undoubtedly have been disconcerted by the dead silence, fol¬ 
lowed by terrific applause, amid which every ball—even a wide— 
was delivered, but happily they were not. 
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The last man in was Webster, a small Fifth boy, who in the last 
lings had surnafiWI himself u - __ ac 


scarcely dared hope he would sta^ i„ long enough for®he nine n'n" 

re “Now ”° S a e rf m p d \ and Iooked on now a ‘ most paIe Wi,h an)iiet y- 

Gumea-ptgs, found themselves, “it all depends on Oliver, and I back 

V) 9 


Loamy? 


Loman did not vouchsafe a reply. 
*** d o!” said Stephen, boldly. 


( “Do you really?” replied Pembury, looking round at the bov 

M p rsr m r k “ “> k - i “ >-»* ~ 


Bravo! bravo! Well run sir! Eravn ^ 

*** «- *. sss as 

■» «s 


And 


and then he’ll run an odd nnmk . 11 Cfte i3St ba °* tbe over » 

you comprehend?” Cr ’ 3n up *° otber cnd - Do 

w aat r**" i»4* u ™" ■ *»~ * 

"0° i. 3-SSri *■“*»»“ ••«... 

particularly without a crib 1 ” 

»<«»b, o«,„ 

version of Oliver’s titics 1 dear that Pe nibury’s 

three, but preferred to sacrifice C0ITeCt 0B ** could easily have run 
petent and flurried Webster to face^h than leave the incom ’ 

“Six to win!” criedT u «r , the bowl,n g‘ 

“Yes, Oliver was alwavs^Tdi m ° liver wiI1 do kV ' 

Pembury, who - Served 

anyone spoke disrespectfully of his bTg lrZ«! ^ ***** 

“Go it I Co^atd^ T ret °, rted Stephen - finely. 

but Loamy, and he can't hurt'”^ y0Ung un; there ’ 8 no one near 


ston^r , h ? re ’ you lame little wretch I 


if I have any more „f " “Claimed Loman, in a pt 

y more of your impudence I’ll box your ears l 
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“I thought your wrist was sprained?” artlessly observed Pembury. 
“Here, young Paul, let’s get behind you, there’s a good fellow, I am 
in such a funk!” 

Whether Loman wouid have carried out his threat or not is doubt¬ 
ful, but at that moment a terrific shout greeted another hit by Oliver— 
the best he had made during the match—for which he ran four. One 
to tie, two to win! will they do it?' , fifill 

It was a critical moment for St. Dominic’s. Had the two batsmen 
been playing for their lives they could not have been more anxiously 
watched; even Pembury became silent. 

And now the last ball of the over is bowled in dead silence. On¬ 
lookers can even hear the whizz with which it leaves Wren’s hand. 

It is almost wide, but Oliver steps out to it and just touches it. 
Webster is half across the wickets already—ready for a bye. Oliver 
calls to him to come on, and runs. It is a desperate shave—too 
desperate for good play. But who cares for that when that run has 
pulled the two sides level, and when, best of ail, Oliver has got up 
to the proper end for the next over? 

Equal! What a shout greets the announcement! But it dies away 
suddenly, and a new anxious silence ensues. The game is saved, but 
not won; another run is wanted. 

No one says a word, but the Fifth everywhere look on with a 
confidence which is far more eloquent than words. 

Raleigh is the bowler from the lower end, and the Sixth send out 
their hearts to him. He may save them yet! 

He runs, in his usual unconcerned manner, up to the wicket and 
delivers the ball. It is one which there is but one way of playing— 
among the slips. 

Oliver understands it evidently, and, to the joy of the Fifth, plays 
it. But why does their cheer drop suddenly, and why in a moment is 
it drowned, over and over and over again, by the cheers of the Sixth 
and their partisans, as the crowd suddenly breaks into the field, and 
the ball shoots high up in the air? 

A catch! Baynes, the odd man, had missed a chance a few overs 
back from standing too deep. This time he had crept in close, and 
saved the Sixth by one of the neatest low catches that had ever been 
seen in a Dominican match. 

















VENGEANCE 

By J. FENIMORE COOPER 

,• A ® u ” can , H J'y ward and Cora and Alice Munro are captive, 
m the hands of Magua, known as "Le Renard Subtil" from his 
fox-ltke nature . who leads n ./ Tr . ** m ” u 







a- £ sl r i- ,w V J ttu ei nuron braves It is th* 

time of the Indian mars between French and British in North 
Amertca. Before the redskin warrior can exact vengeaZcef- 

frontier scout, known as "La longue Carabine" fromh^dTT 

known as "Legros Serpent " and hi, . Trr P \ htn S ach S°°K 
Ce^agile " It is young v’ncas who pZuesThc t^Jor" 

Last of the Mohicans," the bookfroZ whUh thisHZfe J* 

'HE Indian rose slowly from his seat and stood for 
silent and motionless. He then siened wi.h h .. T” 

Heyward to retire, saying coldly: 6 “ h h “ hand 

his tribe shu * ,hcir ears - 
calm smile: in ^* *° com Pty> Cora said with 

retire. Go to AliceTn^comfort heTSithV 6381 Sh ° Uld y ° U 

with the dignity of her «« P l *’ ^ then turnin 8 t0 the nati' 

“What would Le Renard Z T Z'a*™? and manner ’ she 
“Listen." Mi A th* tiJL/. ° the dau g hter of Munro?" 

^ng ha hand firmly upon her arm £ 


utmost 


* ^ r b Tr e cffi n b / *■*•*« ** 

Hurons of the lakes- he saw the * / Warnor amon @ the r, 

snows of twenty winters run off i T ° f tW ”‘ ty summers ®*ke tl 
fsee; and he was happy I Then hi« r Tf 63 !” 8 * 3e ^ ore * le saw a P*I 

and him to drink the fim-JaTra.nd hT™ ** W ° 0< 

H urons drove him fmm ard he became a rascal. Tl 

‘he hunted buffalo. He ran e . graVes of {“* Others, as they would chai 

their outlet to the ‘citv of r^ of the ,akes - ai >d followe 

the People chased hinfaeainT 0 "' tPu** he hunted and & hed, ti 

m aga,n throu fh the woods into the arms of hi 
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enemies. The chief, who was born a Huron, was at last a warrior 
among the Mohawks!" ' 

“Something like this I had heard betore," said Cora, observing 

that he paused :o suppress those passions which began to burn with 

too bright a flame, as he recalled the recollection of his supposed 
injuries. * i 

“Listen," repeated the Indian, resuming his earnest attitude; 
“when his English and French fathers dug up the hatchet, Le Renard 
struck the war-post of the IV ohawks, and went out against his own 
nation. The palefaces have driven the redskins from their hunting 
grounds, and now, when they fight, a white man leads the way. The 
old chief at Horican, your ather, was the great captain of our war- 
part;. lie said to the Mohawks do this, and do that, and he was 
minded. He made a law that i; an Indian swallowed the fire-water 
and came into the cloth wigwams of his warriors, it should not be 
forgotten. Magua foolishly opened his mouth, and the hot liquor led 

him into the cabin of Munro. What did the grey-head? let his 
daughter say." 

“He forgot not his words, and did justice by punishing the offen¬ 
der," said the undaunted daughter. , 

“Justice!" repeated the Indian, casting an oblique glance of the 
most ferocious expression at her unyielding countenance; “is it justice 
to make evil, and then punish for it? Magua was not himself; it was 
the fire-water that spoke and acted for him! but Munro did not 
believe it. The Huron cliief was tied up before all the palefaced 
warriors, and whipped like a dog." 

Cora remained silent, for she knew not how to palliate this im¬ 
prudent severity on the part of her father, in a manner to suit the 
comprehension of an Indian. 

“See!" continued Magua, tearing aside the slight calico that very 
imperfectly concealed his painted breast: “here are scars given by 
knives and bullets—of these a warrior may boast before his nation; 
but the grey-head has left marks on the back of the Huron chief that 
he must hide, like a squaw, under this painted cloth of the whites." 

“I had thought," resumed Cora, “that an Indian warrior was 
patient, and that his spirit felt not, and knew not, the pain his body 
suffered?" 

“When the Chippewas tied Magua to the stake, and cut this gash," 


redskin vengeance 


said the other, laying his finger on a deep scar “th#> TT i , 33 
in their faces, and told them: Women stmck so light H™ 

lay under the birch. The sj.nt of J *** 
bers for everl” er it remcm- 

show him how an Indkfn'carf forgh-eTn^' d0 " e ^ th ' 8 in j ustice - 
daughters. Vou have heard from Major HeJraf. and „ take back hi ‘ 

muchd"pt°d 0k h ‘ S head> f ° rbidding * he 5Sta of offers he .0 


“What would you have?” continued Cora after 7 . • , , 

use. a ’ aIter a most paimui 


pause 

^ hat a Huron loves 


good for good; bad for bad!” 

is ___ 1 • • 


“You would then revenue *Cl • * Jr bad! 

helpless daughters. Would ft not beTofeTk^ M “ nro 0n hia 

face an d take the satlsfactlo ' a hi. 


returned the savage, with a mahgnantZh'^whvTh t? t*'” 
the grey-head in his hand?” * h ° 16 ho ds the s P irit of 

jJSJZ t teg frr ~a Co,., b an 
it will defy your utmost mdiJel” U " r0 h °' d ’ and ,hat 

showed an unaltered^m^; 'wlf[ de ,f anCe . by a 8 has,I y smile that 
dose the conference m ° t,0ned her away - » * to 

“bhged to comply; for Ma^ua ins^ntlfleft th ^ preC 7 p,tation ’ w “ 

his gluttonous comrades. HeywarT^- ' Sp0t and Wroached 


femal 


a* a disutnee with so much intfres” he had Wa,ched 

of Alice, she evaded a direct renlv k . nW * t0 a arm the fears 
ance her utter want of success 3'k only by h£ r counten- 

on ,be slightest movements of the' 6 ** 31118 ber anx,ous look fastened 
earnest questions of her sister conrf “ pt0 ”’ To ,he re *terated and 
s^ made no other answer thlT ? ‘ heir probable d “tination 
J* “ agitation she could n^coLT''!! 8 the dark 8 rou P. 

A'tce to her bosom- ' and mun »uring, as she folded 
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“There, there; read our fortunes in their faces; we shall see; we 
shall see!” 

When Magua reached the cluster of lolling savages who, gorged 
with their meal, lay stretched on the earth in brutal indulgence, he 
commenced speaking with the dignity of an Indian chief. The first 
syllables he uttered had the effect to cause his listeners to raise them¬ 
selves in attitudes of respectful attention. As the Huron used his native 
language, the prisoners, notwithstanding the caution of the natives 
had kept them within the swing of their tomahawks, could only con¬ 
jecture the substance of his harangue, from the nature of those 
significant gestures with which an Indian always illustrates his elo¬ 
quence. . , v % 

At first the language, as well as the action of Magua, appeared calm 
and deliberate. When he had succeeded in sufficiently awakening the 
attention of his comrades, Heyward fancied, by his pointing so fre¬ 
quently towards the direction of the great lakes, that he spoke of the 
land of their fathers, and of their distant tribe. Frequent indications 
of applause escaped the listeners who, as they uttered the expressive 
“Hugh!” looked at each other in commendation of the speaker. Le 
Renard was too skilful to neglect his advantage. He now spoke of the 
long and painful route by which they had left those spacious grounds 
and happy villages, to come and battle against the enemies of their 
Canadian fathers. He enumerated the warriors of the party; their 
several merits; their frequent services to the nation; their wounds, 
and the number of the scalps they had taken. Then the voice of the 
speaker fell, and lost the loud, animated tones of triumph with which 
he had enumerated their deeds of success and victory. He described 
the cataract of Glenn’s; the impregnable position of its rocky island, 
with its caverns, and its numerous rapids and whirlpools; he named 
the name of “La longue Carabine,” and paused until the forest 
beneath them had sent up the last echo of a loud and long yell with 
which the hated appellation was received. He pointed towards the 
youthful military captive, and described the death of a favourite 
warrior, who had been precipitated into the deep ravine by his hand. 
He now spoke of the wives and children of the slain; their destitution; 
their misery, both physical and moral; their distance; and, at last, of 
their unavenged wrongs. Then suddenly lifting his voice to a pitch 
of terrific energy, he concluded by demanding: 
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“Are the Hurons dogs to bear this? Who shall say to the wife of 
Menowgua that the fishes have his scalp, and that his nation have 
not taken revenge! Who will dare meet the mother of Wassawattimic 
that scornful woman, with his hands clean! What shall be said to the 
old men when they ask us for scalps, and we have not a hair from a 
white head to give them! The women will point their fingers at us 
There is a dark spot on the names of the Hurons, and it must be hid 

in blond! 


His voice was no longer audible in the burst of rage which now 
broke “-to the air, as if the wood, instead of containing so small a 
band, was filled with the nation. When he alluded to their injuries 
t eir eyes kinuicd with fury; when he mentioned the taunts of the' 
women, they dropped their heads in shame; but when he pointed out 
their means of vengeance, he struck a chord which never failed to 

whh l! n th i ° f ” With the intimation that it was 

within their reach, the whole band sprang upon their feet as one 

man; giving utterance to their rage in the most fantastic cries they 

tomahawks” PnS ° nerS “ * ^ With d ‘ aWn knives and uplifted 

Two powerful warriors cast themselves on Heyward. When the 
young so ler regained his recollection, he had the painful certainty 

Kr ££? S. Z ifcrsESS''{±a~«E 

teisssi n a new *«*■. - 

they were familiarised by 

knots, to raise the •, . P Ct c of centuries. Some sought 

in order to pierce the flefh of thefr ° f 

suspend Heyward bv the hi. . a ? lngs to earth ’ m order to 


the vengeance of Magua sought a deep- ^d aLr^' BM 

enjoyment. 6 uceper and a more malignant 

While the less refilled monsters of th» k j 

B monsters of the band prepared, before the 
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vulgar 


malign 


. r r wvi. auu puiuwu out, witn tne mosi 

of countenance, the speedy fate that awaited her. m 

too daughter of Munro? Her head is 


wigwam 


plaything 


not control. 

“Leave me, 


disgust 




Indian 


solemnity 


you stand between me and my God! 
Then diel shouted IMagua, hurl 


>» 


Alice 


Heyward 


maddened Duncan to desperation. Collecting all his 


upon 


him, and rushed 


i i-i ~ ■ r--i -&> -..u 1UU u jrtxw, aim a more 

t, 'its: 'Si bk «- *»ppw ■«! 


Heyward 


afforded 


knee on his 


with the weight of a giant. Duncan already saw the knife gleaming 
m the air, when a whistling sound swept past him, and was rather 

ar.r.nmnoniprl thiD £^1 u«. __i__ _ « ** • ** — _ 


breast relieved from the load it had endured; he saw the savage 


adversary 


aghast 


his 


£ kand. But, as they regarded the fatal accuracy of an aim 

an enemy at so much hazard to a friend, 

o -bine burst simultaneously from every 

lip, and was succeeded by a wild and a sort of plaintive howl. The 

cry was answered by a loud shout from a little thicket, where the 

incailtiniis nartv Karl .i 


dared to immolate 
name of "‘La longu 


arms 


Hawk-eye, too eager to load the rifle he had regained, was seen 
advancing upon them, brandishing the clubbed weapon, and -..wing 
the air with wide and powerful sweeps. Bold and rapid as was the 
progress of the scout, it was exceeded bv that of a livht mil inonrmu 
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^ ^ orm which, hounding past hi'm, leaped, with incredible activity and 

daring, into the veiy centre of the Hurons, where it stood, whirling 

a tomahawk, and flourishing a glittering knife, with fearful menaces, 

in front of Cora. Quicker than the thoughts could follow these 

unexpected and audacious movements, an image, armed in the 

emblematical panoply of death, glided before their eyes, and assumed 

a threatening attitude at the other’s side. The savage tormentors 

recoiled before these warlike intruders, and uttered, as they appeared 

in such quick succession, the often repeated and peculiar exclamation 

of surprise, followed by the well-known and dreaded appellations of— 
“Le Cerf agile 1 Le gros Serpent!” 

But the wary and vigilant leader of the Hurons was not so easily 
disconcerted. Casting his keen eyea around the little plain, he com¬ 
prehended the nature of the assault at a glance, and encouraging his 
followers by his voice as well as by his example, he unsheathed his 
long and dangerous knife, and rushed with a loud whoop upon the 
expecting hingachgook. It was the signal for a general combat. 
Neither party had firearms, and the contest was to be decided in the 

o^rf^ce™ 21111 ^ hand t0 hand ’ With wea P ons of offence, and none 


Un<as answered the whoop, and leaping on an enemy, with a single, 
dl-directed blow of his tomahawk, cleft him to the brain. Heyward 

Lw IT 11 °f MagUa fr0m thc "9>ffng, and rushed eagerly 
ards the fray. As the combatants were now equal in number. 


rush 


liehtniif^H T 1 a w ^wind, and the swiftness ol 

Jj . ?’ awk_e ye soon got another enemy within reach of his arm, 

slight and fc formidabIe weapon he beat down the 

5S ™ment of Hoeing. It struck the 

his onward rush E d °“ $1 forehead ’ 3,1,1 checked for an instant 
young man ^;,^ n “ U f aged b y th “ sli 8 ht advantage, the impetuous 

naked hands A . Ue | 0nSet ’ 311(1 8prang u P° n •“* enemy with 
rashness of the “ S ? nt was 8uffici ent to assure him of the 

uesperate thrusts made with the knife of the H,J 
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longer to foil an enemy so alert and vigilant, he threw his arms about 
him, and succeeded in pinning the limbs of the other to his sides with 
an iron grasp, but one that was far too exhausting to himself to con¬ 
tinue long. In this extremity he heard a voice near him, shouting 

“Extarminate the varlets! no quarter to an accursed Mingo!” 

At the next moment, the breech of Hawk-eye’s rifle fell on the 
naked head of his adversary, whose muscles appeared to wither under 
the shock, as he sank from the arms of Duncan. 

When Uncas had brained his first antagonist, he turned, like a 
hungry lion, to seek another. Tiie fifth and only Huron disengaged 
at the first onset had paused a moment, and then seeing that all 
around him were employed in the deadly strife, he had sought, with 
hellish vengeance, to complete the baffled work of revenge. Raising 
a shout of triumph, he sprang towards the defenceless Cora, sending 
his keen axe, as the dreadful precursor of his approach. The toma¬ 
hawk grazed her shoulder, and cutting the withes which bound her 
to the tree, left the maiden at liberty to fly. She eluded the grasp of 
the savage, and reckless ol her own safety, threw herself on the bosom 
of Alice, striving, witn convulsed and ill-directed fingers, to tear 
•sunder tne twigs which confined the person of her sister. Any other 
than a monster would have relented at such an act of generous devo- 
ti' to the best and purest refection; but the breast of the Huron was 


sympathy 


fell 


in confusion about her form, he tore her from her frantic hold, and 


knees 


the flowing curls through his hand, and raising them on high with an 


knife around 


i ■ i ' "S victim, with a taunting and exulting laugh. But he pur¬ 
chased this moment of fierce gratification with the loss of the fatal 
opportunity. It was just then the sight caught the eye of Uncas. 
Bounding from his footsteps he appeared for an instant darting 
through the air, and descending in a ball he fell on the chest of his 
enemy, driving him many yards from the spot headlong and pros- 

The violence of the exertion cast the young .Mohican at his 
side. They arose together, fought, and bled, each in his turn. But the 
conflict was soon decided; the tomahawk of Heyward and the rifle 

of Hawk-eye descended on the skull of the Huron, at the same 
moment that the knife of Uncas reachprl his rt- 
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The battle was now entirely terminated, with the exception of the 
protected struggle between “Le Renard Subtil” and "Le gros Se' 
pent. Well did these barbarous warriors prove that they deserved 

ant namps Wi 1 - l._7 , , . y uo ^ VK * 



57 • -“•“ l/aiuua vvnrnors prove that they deserved 

those significant names which had been bestowed for deeds in former 

wars When they engaged, some little time was lost in eluding ,h e 

quick and vigorous thrusts wK.vt. k„.-i i_ • , . . fe iae 


. , , . ' ° ° » ™7 was lost in eluding the 

quick and vigorous thrusts which had been aimed at their lives 

Suddenly darting on each other, they closed, and came to the earth 
twisted together like twining seroents. in nlia^p i* i« . * 


the moment when the victors found themselves unoccupied, tlifspo 
be distinguished bv a cloud of „_ 11 _ , y * _ Jia onl y 


i . * i 11 r uaic coaUt aiants lav, could onlv 

be distinguished by a cloud of dust and leaves which nwej f r o m the 

centre ot the little plain towards its boundary, as if raised bv the 
passage ol a whirlwind. TTr^ri u„ j.ix_' . 5 - v the 


passage of a whirlwind. Urged by the different moTivesofflial ath-c' 

tion, friendship, and gratitude. Heyward u; _ 


with one accord to the olace enrir^li'nnr ivo f 

which hung above the warriore. In vain ? did Uncas dartTr ° f . duSt 

cloud, with a wish to strike Ki. *‘.7 dart around ‘ fte 


ft with a wish to strike his 

foe; the threatening n'tf*. of _ ... b Jtner 3 


5l2f£rrSrS?,-.“* W? ”1 S Huron 


n „v. Li* - lu SCJZ e ine limbs 0 | tb H ur 

with hands that appeared to have lost their power Covered ^ th 

mS&ELSS «* combatants 


Clt JSteflSf f* *“ of . the Hunaa. gleamed® 


65 Scir ft ftft 7" “»> ‘hat the 


ing blow. It is tmp tk L plant the succour- 

fiery eyes of Mam **** Sh °, rt and fleeting m °ments, w hen the 
the basilisk through ^ ltter ^ n g» like the fabled organs of 

and he read’by thofc s 1,7£ ** 


and he read by those short InH ,, 7 wn "? T e " vdo Pcd, 

the presen/e of ht " d deadly gllances the fate of th e combat 


descend on his devo JdT 1’ ’ , ^ llOS,de hand could 

y isage of Chin^arhcr l- t e \’ ItS p ace was by the scowling 

r^m nir£./4 r_ gook. In this manner the scene of the combat was 


removed from t-h* ° ♦ t L : ltr me SCene ot the combat was 


Magua suddenbr1Ii lUUU> ..' 0 J ™ aM 3 P 0Werlul thrust with his knife; 


making the arche« -f ,k r S adversai 7 maped on his fe 

“Well donefor n?" 5 ' " ng with the sounds <* triumph. 

done for the Delawares! victory to the Mohican!" cried 
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Hawk-eye, once more elevating the butt of the long and fatal rifle; 
“a finishing blow from a man without a cross will never tell against 
his honour, nor rob him of his right to the scalp.” 

But, at the very moment when the dangerous weapon was in the 
act of descending, the subtle Huron rolled swiftly from beneath the 
danger, ove the edge of the precipice, and falling on his feet, was 
seen leaping, with a single bound , into the centre of a thicket of 
low bushes, which clung along its sides. The Delawares, who had 
believed heir enemy dead, ottered their exclamation of surprise, and 
were following with speed and clamour, like hounds in open view of 
the deer, when a shrill and peculiar cry from the scout instantly 
changed their purpose, and recalled them to the summit of the hill. 

“’Twas like himself,” cried the inveterate forester, whose preju¬ 
dices contributed so largely to veil his natural sense of justice in all 
matters which concerned the Mingoes: “a lying and deceitful varlet as 
he is. An honest Delaware now, being fairly vanquished, would have 
lain still, and been knocked on the head, but these knavish Maquas 
cling to life like so many cats-o’-the-mountain. Let him go—let him 
go; ’tis but one man, and he without rifle or bow, many a long mile 
from his French comrades; and, like a rattler that has lost his fangs, 
he can do no further mischief, until such time as he, and we, too, may 
leave the prints of our moccasins over a long reach of sandy plain. 
See, Uncas,” he added, in Delaware, “your father is flaying the scalps 
already.- It may be well to go round and feel the vagabonds that are 
left, or we may have another of them loping through the woods, 
and screeching like a jay that has been winged.” 

So saying, the honest, but implacable scout, made the circuit of 
the dead, into whose senseless bosoms he thrust his long knife, with 
as much coolness as though they had been so many brute carcases. 
He had, however, been anticipated by the elder Mohican, who had 
already torn the emblems of victory from the unresisting heads of 
the slain. 

But Uncas, denying his habits, we had almost said his nature, flew 
with instinctive delicacy, accompanied by Heyward, to the assistance 
of the females, and quickly releasing Alice, placed her in the arms of 
Cora. “We are saved 1 we are saved!” she murmured. 




WHEEL TO WHEEL 


By LEW WALLACE 

In the crowded Circus at Antioch, Bcn-Hur, a Jewish youth 
who has been rescued from the galleys and adopted by a kind- 
hearted Roman he had saved from drowning, finds himself pitted 
against Messala, a young Roman who hates him. In the great 
chariot race the two rivals match both skill and enmity. Each 
urgtng his four steeds ever faster and cheered by supporters, trie's 
to win from the other. Wheel to wheel they race round the arena. 
Then Ben-Hut leans forward and calls to his Arab horses. The 
next moment the crowd are on their feet. This story is from 

“ Ben-Hur.” 


T HE < T lrcus at An ‘ioch stood on the south bank of the river 

• differing b no respect from the *•’ 

quentlv^vervhoH*" 36 ' fa! WCTe * to Public; conse- 

? y Was free *° attend ; “d. vast as the holding capa- 

the opening of the exhibition, they took ud all J } ° • 

waiting. **’ hWr temp ° rary shelter 8 «ggested an army in 

,U jT if 8uch * "ray be termed, was 

towards a oik fnrm; *1 hdd thousand persons was directed 

If ther^l.! ? 8 ^ CaStern section of the building. 

several vamN •^“ estlon 38 ,0 the popularity with the public of the 
several games, it is now mit to re«* tv _i_ j. K . . inc 


personality necessary t 
tunics, short, sleeveless 
assigned 


charioteers 


Ben-Ht.r mht, f —— -^upames each one of them excer 

alone; so, too, they are all helmeted but him T ^ Ch0Sen *° g ' 
spectators -*■ - * - ^ut him. As thev annmarii 


i # 1 mvuvo, dim incre 

amour, m which a sharp listener may 
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of women and children. Even the horses have a share in the ovation; 
nor may it be said they are less conscious than their masters of the 
honours they receive. 

As the charioteers move on in the circuit, the excitement increases; 
at the second goal the people rive the air with screams. 

“Messala! Messala!” 

“Ben-Hur! Ben-Hur!” 

Such are the cries. 


Upon the passage of the procession', the factionists take their seats 


and resume conversation. 



“A hundred shekels on the Jew!” 

The voice is high and shrill. 

•‘Nay, be thou not rash,” whispers a moderating friend to the 
speaker. ‘The children of Jacob are not much given to Gentile sports, 
which are too often accursed in the sight of the Lord.” " j| 

“True, but saw you ever one more cool and assured? And what 
an arm he has!” 

“And what horses!” says a third. 

“And for that,” a fourth one adds, “they say he has all the tricks 
of the Romans.” 

A woman completes the eulogium. 

“Yes, and he is even handsomer than the Roman.” 

Thus encouraged, the enthusiast shrieks again, “A hundred shekels 
on the Jew!” 

i Pou fool!” answers an Antiochian, from a bench well forward 
on the balcony. “Knowest thou not there are fifty talents laid against 
him, six to one, on Messala? Put up thy shekels, lest Abraham rise 
and smite thee.” # 

“Ha, ha! thou ass of Antioch! Cease thy bray. Ko.owest thou not 
it was Messala betting on himself?” 

Such the reply. 

And so ran the controversy, not always good-natured. 

About three o’clock, speaking in modern style, the programme was 
concluded except the chariot-race. 

The preparations were now complete, and presently a trumpeter 
in gaudy uniform arose by the editor, ready to blow the signal of 
commencement promptly at his order. Straightway the stir of the 
people and the hum of their conversation died away. Every face near 
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by, and every Lice m the lessening perspective, turned to the ea^-t 

as all eyes settled upon the gates of the stalls which shut in the 
competitors. 

The trumpet sounded short and sharp; whereupon the Marten 
one for each chariot, leaped down from behind the pillars of the 
goal, ready to give assistance if any of the fours proved unmanageable 
Again the trumpet blew, and simultaneously the gate-keepers threw 

the stalls open. r 

Forth from each stall, like missiles in a volley from so many great 
guns, rushed the fours; and up the vast assemblage arose electrified 
and irrepressible, and, leaping upon the benches, filled the Circus 

M K d h r ? b a Ve " Wlth yells and screams - This was the time for 

which they had so patiently waited!—this the moment of supreme 
interest treasure nn j _ • , supreme 


games 


dreams 


The fours neared the rope together. Then the trumpeter by the 

td Ve'e L 3 , S,gna i V,S ° r0US,y - away ,t W» , ' 

heard. Seeing the action, however, the judges dropped the rone and 

hl^tTelT "n° t°h S00n ; lOT ‘a" h °° f ° f ° ne0fMcssala ' s Worsesst’ruck 
In a .k ' Noth,n S da unted, the Roman shook out his long lash 

the wall. * reinS ’ leaned forward ' “d, wi ‘h a triumphant shout, took 
Roman. HUr T* *° the fr ° nt ’ coursin S freel y f °™ard along with the 
•iSKS g b o y a r de> 2 narr ° W interval ^tween them, the 

Lim^and^t W011 ^ , Seem ^ essa * a observed Ben-Hur, and recognised 
manner * * audacit ^ of the man flamed out in an astonishing 

tised^hMcl—“Down^Eros im whW ing h ' 3 lash *** prac- 

well-doing Arabs of R u P ^*1 he repeated ’ and ®n*gfc the 
known. en " Uf a CUt tbe which they had never 

universal. ThesiLn^ri ^ ^ uarter > and the amazement was 

the boldest held his breath'^v Up benches behind the consul 

thus: then invohmt, M ? g f ° r the outcome - 0ld y a moment 

hurst the indignant cry of Specpt ^ balC ° ny ’ “ thU ' lder fails - 


B* 
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forward 



- . o - - tvci uccii iaia 

upon them except in love; they had been nurtured ever tenderlv 

3nn. as tnpv cm*™ fkair _•_ « - * 9 


What 


became 


indignity but leap as from death? 



Forward they sprang as with one impulse, and forward leaped the 
car. Past question, every experience is serviceable to us. Where got 

' mim. thC ^ rg r hand and mi S ht y g ri P which helped him now so 
well? Where but from the oar with which so long he fought the sea? 

And what was this spring of the floor under his feet to the dizzy 

eccentric lurch with which in the old time the trembling ship yielded 

to the beat of staggering billows, drunk with their power? So he 

kept his place, and gave the four free rein, and called to them in 

soothing voice, trying merely to guide them round the dangerous 

turn; and before the fever of the people began to abate, he had back 

the mastery. Nor that only: on approaching the first goal, he was 

again side by side with Messala, bearing with him the sympathy and 

admiration of everyone not a Roman. So clearly was the feeling 

shown, so vigorous its manifestation, that Messala, with all his bold¬ 
ness, felt it unsafe to trifle further. 

Three rounds concluded: still Messala held the inside position; 
still Ben-Rur moved with him side by side. 

The sixth round was entered upon without change of relative 

position. "Y3SI| 

Gradually the speed had been quickened—gradually the blood of 

the competitors warmed with the work. Men and beasts seemed to 

know alike that the final crisis was near, bringing the time for the 
winner to assert himself. 
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The interest which from the beginning had centred chiefly in the 
struggle between the Roman and the Jew, with an intense and general 
sympathy for the latter, was fast changing to anxiety on his account. 
On all the benches the spectators bent forward motionless, except as 
their faces turned following the contestants. 

A hundred sestertii on the Jew!” 

There was no reply. 

“A talent—or five talents, or ten; choose ye!” 

“I will take thy sestertii,” answered a Roman youth, preparing to 
write. 


Do not so,” interposed a friend. 

“Why?” 

“Messala hath reached his utmost speed. See him lean over his 

chanot-nm, the reins loose as flying ribbons. Look then at the Jew.” 
1 he first one looked. 

By Hercules! ’ he replied, his countenance falling. “The doe 

throw all his weight on the bits. I see. I see 1 If the gods help not 

our friend, he will be run away with by the Israelite. No, not yet. 
Look! Jove with us, Jove with us!” 

The cry, swelled by every Latin tongue, shook the velaria over the 
consul s head. 


„ ' l were . J™* Messala had attained his utmost speed, the 
effort was with effect; slowly but certainly he was beginning to forge 

.c Were runnin 8 with ** heads low down; from the 

showed hlmd ° J*? a PP eare ^ actually to skim the earth; their nostrils 

r °° d : r ' d “ mansion; their eyes seemed straining in their 

couM tk * 1 , 3ln { 8°° d 8tee <ls were doing their best! How long 

round n .t eP * ? ace * ^ wa * hut the commencement of the sixth 

turned M , they neared the 8econd 8°al. Ben-Hur 

_ m behind the Roman’s car. 

and howled^ ^ ^ CSSa ^ a ^ act ‘ on cached its bound: they screamed 


stretch—sixth 


Messala 
MessalaH 


D W 1 _ . . »—» “““ ,uuuu messaia, iearrui ot losing his 
and he ha^Ph Wa ^ Wlt ^ P eriIous clasp; a foot to the left, 

herewekt22 lu 
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As they whirled by Ben-Hur’s face was whiter than before. 

All the people drew a long breath, for the beginning of the end’ 
was at hand. 

The reupon, with a readiness perfectly explicable, all the factions 
except the Romans joined hope in Ben-Hur, and openly indulged 
their feeling. 

“Ben-Hur! Ben-lur!” they shouted, and the blent voices of the 
many rolled overwhelmingly against the consular stand. 

From the benches above him as he passed, the favour descended 
in fierce injunctions. 

“Speed thee, Jew!” " ff j BBhfi j[BH 

“Take the wall now!” 

On! loose the Arabs! Give them rein and scourge!” 

“Let him not have the turn on thee again. Now or never!” 

Over the balustrade they stooped low, stretching their hands im¬ 
ploringly to him. 

Either he did not hear, or could not do better, for half-way round 
the course and he was still following; at the second goal even still no 
change. ■ r 

And now, to make the turn. Messala began to draw in his left-hand 
steeds, an act which necessarily slackened their speed. His spirit was 
high; more than one altar was richer of his vows; the Roman genius 
was stii president. On the three pillars only six hundred feet away 
were fame, increase of fortune, promotions, and a triumph, ineffably 
sweetened by hate, all in store for him! That moment the gallery 
saw Ben-Hur lean forward over his Arabs, and give them the reins. 
Out flew the many-folded lash in his hand; over the backs of the 
startled steeds it writhed and hissed, and hissed and writhed again 
and again; and though it fell not, there were both sting and menace 
in its quick report; and as the man passed thus from quiet to resist¬ 
less action, his face suffused, his eyes gleaming along the reins he 
seemed to flash his will; and instantly not one, but the four as one, 
answered with a leap that landed them alongside the Roman’s car. 
Messala, on the perilous edge of the goal, heard, but dared not look 
to see what the awakening portended. From the people lie received 
no sign. Above the noises of the race there was but one voice, and 
that was Ben-Hur’s. In the old Aramaic he called to the Arabs. 

“On, Atair! On, Rigel! What, Antares! dost thou linger now? 
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Good horse—oho, Aldebaran! I hear them singing in the tents. I 
hear the children singing and the women—singing of the stars, of 
Atair, Antares, Rigel, Aldebaran, victory!—and the song will never 
end. Well done! Home to-morrow, under the black tent—home! On, 
Antares! The tribe is waiting for us, and the master is waiting! ’Tis 
done! tis done! Ha, ha! We have overthrown the proud. The hand 

that smote us is in the dust. Ours the glory! Ha, ha!—steady! The 
work is done—soho! Rest!’* 

There had never been anything of the kind more simple; seldom 
anything so instantaneous. 


At the moment chosen for the dash, Messala was moving in a 
circle round the goal. To pass him, Ben-Hui had to cross the track 

A ~~ ~ A j . . _* 1.1 


forward 


limited 


thousands on the benches understood it all: they saw the signal given 
—the magnificent response; the four close outside Messala*# outer 
wheel; Ben-Hur’s inner wheel behind the other’s car—all this they 
saw. Then they heard a crash loud enough to send a thrill through 
the Circus, and, quicker than thought, out over the course a spray 
of shining white and yellow flinders flew. Down on its right side 
toppled the bed of the Roman’s chariot. There was a rebound as of 

thA nvlzi kiff r* 4*1^^ 1___J ^ * 1 .1 « 


earth 


' -U1L Vrrtl 

went to pieces; and Messala, entangled in the reins, pitched forward 
headlong. 

The people arose, and leaped upon the benches, and shouted and 

Tk--t__ i i i .i - ' **«■**%* 


screamed 


- J —ui AVlCSSilia. 

He was still; they thought him dead; but far the greater number 
followed Ben-Hur in his career. They had not seen the cunning touch 
of the reins by which, turning a little to the left, he caught Mcssaia’s 
wheel with the iron-shod point of his axle, and crushed it; but thev 

Hq/i eAAn fkai 4-*-^ _a*.! _ _ r a 1 . 1 J 


themselves 


and glow of his spirit, the heroic resolution, the maddening energy 
of action with which, by look, word, and gesture, he so suddenly 

insrnrpH hie AroKo A ^,4 _• _ it. . J 


of lions in harness; but for the lumbering chariot, it seemed the four 
were flying. Ben-Hur turned the first goal. 

And the race was wnn 



SHIPWRECKED IN THE 

PACIFIC 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE 

Ralph Rover , the hero and narrator of “The Coral Island ,” goes 
to sea and makes friends with two other shipmates , who are 
destined to share his strange adventures when their ship founders 
in a Pacific storm and the three lads are cast up on an uncharted 

island. 

I T was a warm, bright, beautiful day when our ship spread her 
canvas to the breeze, and sailed for the regions of the south. Oh, 
how my heart bounded with delight as I listened to the merry chorus 
of the sailors, while they hauled at the ropes and got in the anchor I 
The captain shouted—the men ran to obey—the noble ship bent 
over to the breeze, arc. the shore gradually faded from my view, 

while I stood looking on with a kind of feeling that the whole was a 
delightful dream. 

The first thing that struck me as being different from any thin g I 
had yet seen during my short career on the sea, was the hoisting of 
the anchor on deck, and lashing it firmly down with ropes, as if we 

had now bid adieu to the land for ever, and would require its services 
no more. 

“There, lass,” cried a broad-shouldered jack-tar, giving the fluke 
of the anchor a hearty slap with his hand after the housing was com¬ 
pleted—“there, lass, cake a good nap now, for we shan’t ask you to 
kiss the mud again for many a long day to come!” 

And so it was. That anchor did not “kiss the mud” for many 
long days afterwards; and when at last it did, it was for the last time 1 
There were a number of boys in the ship, but two of them were 
my special favourites. Jack Martin was a tall, strapping, broad- 
shouldered youth of eighteen, with a handsome, good-humoured, 
firm face. He had had a good education, was clever and hearty and 
lion-like in his actions, but mild and quiet in disposition. Jack was 
a general favourite, and had a peculiar fondness for me. My other 
companion was Peterkin Gay. He was little, quick, funny, mis¬ 
chievous, and about fourteen years old. But Peterkin’s mischief was 
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almost always harmless, else he could not have been so much beloved 


as he was. 

“Hallo I youngster/’ said Jack Martin, giving me a slap on the 
shoulder, the day I joined the ship, “come below and I’ll show you 

your berth. You and I are to be mess-mates, and I think we shall 
be good friends, for I like the look o’ you.” 

Jack was right. He and I and Peterkin afterwards became the best 

and staunchest friends that ever tossed together on the stormy 
waves. 

I shall say little about the first part of our voyage. We had the 

usual amount of rough weather and calm; also we saw many strange 

fish rolling in the sea, and I was greatly delighted one day by seeing 

a shoal of flying-fish dart out of the water and skim through the air 

about a foot above the surface. They were pursued by dolphins, 

which feed on them, and one flying-fish in its terror flew over the 

ship, struck on the rigging, and fell upon the deck. Its wings were 

just fins elongated, and we found that they could never fly far at a 

time, and never mounted into the air like birds, but skimmed along 

the surface of the sea. Jack and I had it for dinner, and found it 
remarkably good. 


When we approached Cape Horn, at the southern extremity of 
erica, the weather became very cold and stormy, and the sailora 


terrible cape. 


gales 


Cape Horn,” said one, “is the most horrible headland I ever 

—iubled. I ve sailed round it twice already, and both times the ship 
was a most blow d out o’ the water.” 


An 
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fair breeze, at other times floating calmly on the glassy wave and 
fishing for the curious inhabitants of the deep—all of which, although 
the sailors thought little of them, were strange and interesting, and 
very wonderful to me. 

At last we came among the Coral Islands of the Pacific, and I shall 
never forget the delight with which I gazed—when we chanced to 
pass one—at the pure, white, dazzling shores, and the verdant palm- 
trees, which looked bright and beautiful in the sunshine. And often 
did we three long to be landed on one, imagining that we should 
certainly rind perfect happiness there! Our wish was granted sooner 
than we expected. 

One night, soon after we entered the tropics, an awful storm burst 

upon our ship. The hrst squall of wind carried away two of our 

masts, and left only the foremast standing. Even this, however, was 

more than enough, for we did not dare to hoist a rag of sail on it. 

For five days the tempest raged in all its fury. Everything was swept 

off the decks except one small boat. The steersman was lashed to 

the wheel, lest he should be washed away, and we all gave ourselves 

up for lost. The captain said that he had no idea where we were, as 

we had been blown far out of our course; and we feared fhuch that 

we might get among the dangerous coral reefs which are so numerous 

in the Pacific. At day-break on the sixth morning of the gale we saw 

land ahead. It was an island encircled by a reef of coral on which the 

waves broke in fury. There was calm water within this reef, but w T e 

could only see one narrow opening into it. For this opening we 
steered, but, ere we reached it, a tremendous wave broke on our 

stern, tore the rudder completely off, and left us at the mercy of the 
winds and waves. 

“It’s all over with us now, lads,” said the captain to the men; 
“get the boat ready to launch; we shall be on the rocks in less than 
haif-an-hour.” 

Ti e men obeyed in gloomy silence, for they felt that there was 
little hope of so small a boat living in such a sea. 

“Come, boys,” said Jack Martin, in a grave tone, to me and 
Peterkin, as we stood on the quarter-deck awaiting our fate;—“Come, 
boys, we three will stick together. You see it is impossible that the 
little boat can reach the shore, crowded with men. It will be sure to 
upset, so I mean rather to trust myself to a large oar. I see through 
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the telescope that the ship will strike at the tail of the feef, where 
the waves break into the quiet water inside; so, if we manage to cling 
to the oar till it is driven over the breakers, we may perhaps gain the 
shore. What say you; will you join me?” 

We gladly agreed to follow Jack, for he inspired us with confidence, 
although I could perceive, by the sad tone of his voice, that he had 
little hope; and, indeed, when I looked at the white Waves that lashed 
the reef and boiled against the rocks as if in fury, I felt that there 
was but a step between us and death. 

The ship was now very near the rocks. The men w r ere ready with 
the boat, and the captain beside them giving orders, when a tremen¬ 
dous wave came towards us. We three ran towards the bow to lay 
hold of our oar, and had barely reached it when the wave fell on the 
deck with a crash like thunder. At the same moment the ship struck, 
the foremast broke off close to the deck and went over the side, 
carrying the boat and men along with it. Our oar got entangled with 
the wreck, and Jack seized an axe to cut it free, but, owing to the 
motion of the ship, he missed the cordage and struck the axe deep 
into the oar. Another wave, however, washed it clear of the wreck. 
We all seized hold of it, and the next instant we were struggling in 
the wild sea. The last thing I saw was the boat whirling in the surf, 

and all the sailors tossed into the foaming waves. Then I became 
insensible. 

On recovering from my swoon, I found myself lying on a bank of 

soft grass, under the shelter of an overhanging rock, with Pcterkin 

on his knees by my side, tenderly bathing my temples with water, 

and endeavouring to stop the blood that flowed from a wound in my 
forehead. 

There is a strange and peculiar sensation experienced in recovering 
from a state of insensibility, which is almost indescribable. As I 
slowly recovered and heard the voice of Peterkin inquiring whether 
I felt better, I opened my eyes to meet those of my companion Jack, 
who, with a look of intense anxiety, was gazing into my face. 

Speak to us, my dear Ralph,” whispered Jack, tenderly, “are you 
better now?” 

I smiled and looked up, saying, “Better; why, what do you mean. 
Jack? I’m quite well.” 

“Then what are you shamming for, and frightening us in this 
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way?” said Peter kin, smiling through his tears; for the poor boy had 
been really under the impression that I was dying. 

I now raised myseli on my elbow, and putting my hand to my 
forehead, found that it had been cut pretty severely, and that I had 
lost a good deal of blood. 

“But the captain and crew, what of them?” I inquired anxiously. 

Jack shook his head. 

“I fear there is not much chance of their being saved. When the 
boat was tossed into the sea it fortunately did not upset, although it 
shipped a good deal of water, and all the men managed to scramble 
into it. I saw them put about and hoist some sort of sail—a blanket, 
I fancy, for it was too small for the boat—and in half-an-hour they 
were out of sight.” 

There was a long silence after Jack ceased speaking, and I have no 
doubt that each was revolving in his mind our extraordinary position. 

We seated ourselves upon a rock and began to examine into our 
personal property. We searched all our pockets with the utmost care, 
and laid their contents out on a flat stone before us; and, now that 
our minds were fully alive to our condition, it was with no little 
anxiety that we turned our several pockets inside out, in order that 
nothing might escape us. 

W T hi!e we were examining these things, and talking about them, 
Jack suddenly started and exclaimed— 

“The oar! we have forgotten the oar.” 

“What good will that do us?” said Peterkin; “there’s wood enough 
on the island to make a thousand oars.” 

“Aye, lad,” replied Jack, “but there’s a bit o hoop iron at the end 
of it, and that may be of much use to us.” 

“Very true,” said I, “let us go fetch it”; and with that we all three 
2rose and hastened down to the beach. A sandy beach of dazz ing 
whiteness lined this bright green shore, and upon it there fell a gentle 
ripple of the sea. This last astonished me much, for I recollected 
that at home the sea used to fall in huge billows on the shore long 
after a storm had subsided. But on casting my glance out to sea the 
cause became apparent. About a mile distant from the shore I saw 
the great billows of the ocean rolling like a green wall, and failing 
with a long, loud roar upon a low coral reef, where they were das lied 
into white foam and Hung up in clouds of spray. This spray sometimes 
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flew exceedingly high, and, every here and there, a beautiful rainbow 
was formed for a moment among the falling drops. Beyond this the 
sea rose and tossed violently from the effects of the storm; but be* 
tween the reef and the shore it was as calm and smooth as a pond. 

My heart was filled with more delight than I can express at sight 
of so many glorious objects. While we thus gazed, we were startled 
by a loud “Huzza!” from Peterkin. 

“What an odd fellow he is, to be sure,” 6aid Jack, taking me by 
the arm and hurrying forward; “come, let us hasten to see what it is.” 

“Here it is, boys, hurrah! come along. Just what we want,” cried 
Peterkin, as we drew near, still tugging with all his power. 

On coming up we found that Peterkin was vainly endeavouring to 
pull the axe out of the oar, into which, it will be remembered, Jack 
struck it while endeavouring to cut away the cordage among which 
it had become entangled at the bow of the ship. Fortunately for us 
the axe had remained fast in the oar, and even now, all Peterkin’s 
strength cou ld not draw it out of the cut. 

“Ah! that is capital indeed,” cried Jack, at the same time giving 
the axe a wrench that plucked it out of the tough wood. “How 
fortunate this is I It will be of more value to us t han a hundred knives, 
and the edge is quite new and sharp.” 

“I’ll answer for the toughness of the handle at any rate,” cried 
Peterkin; “my arms are nearly pulled out of the sockets. But see 
here, our luck is great. There is iron on the blade.” He pointed to a 

piece of hoop iron, as he spoke, which had been nailed round the 
blade of the oar to prevent it from sp. itting. 

This also was a fortunate discovery. We carried the oar up with 
us to the place where we had left the rest of our things. 

Now, lads, said Jack, after we had laid it on the stone which 
contained our little all, “I propose that we should go to the tail of 
the island, where the ship struck, which is only a quarter of a mile 
off, and see if anything eke has been thrown ashore. I don’t expect 

anything, but it is well to see. When we get back here it will be time 
to have our supper and prepare our beds.” 

Agreed! cried Peterkin and I together, as, indeed, we would 
have agreed to any proposal that Jack made; for, besides his being 
older and much stronger and taller than either of us, he was a very 
clever fellow, and I think would have induced people much older 
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than himself to choose him for their leader, especially if they required 
to be led on a bold enterprise. 

It was beginning to grow dark when we returned to our encamp¬ 
ment; so we employed the light that yet remained to us in cutting 



down a quantity oi boughs and the broad leaves o a tree, of which 
none of us knew the name. With these we erected a sort o rustic 
bower, in which we meant to pass the night. There was no absolute 
necessity for this, because the air of our island was so genial and 
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balmy that we could have slept quite well without any shelter; but 
we were so little used to sleeping in the open air, that w r e did not 
quite relish the idea of lying down without any covering over us: 
besides, our bower would shelter us from the night dews or rain, if 
any should happen to fall. Having strewed the floor with leaves and 
dry grass, we bethought ourselves of supper. 

But it now occurred to us, for the first time, that we had no means 
of making a lire. 

“Now, there’s a fix!—what shall we do?” said Peterkin, while we 
both turned our eyes to Jack, to whom we always looked in our 
difficulties. Jack seemed not a little perplexed. 

“There are flints enough, no doubt, on the beach,” said he, “but 
they are of no use at all without a steel. However, we must try.” So 
saying, he went to the beach, and soon returned with two flints. On 
one of these he placed the tinder, and endeavoured to ignite it; but 
it was with great difficulty that a very small spark was struck out of 
the flints, and the tinder, being a bad, hard piece, would not catch. 
He then tried the bit of hoop iron, which would not strike fire at 
all; and after that the back of the axe, with no better success. 

“Ah, boys, I’ve got it now!” exclaimed Jack, rising and cutting a 
branch from a neighbouring bush, which he stripped of its leaves. 
“I recollect seeing this done once at home. Hand me the bit of whip¬ 
cord.” With the cord and branch Jack soon formed a bow. Then he 
cut a piece, about three inches long, off the end of a dead branch, 
which he pointed at the two ends. Round this he passed the cord of 
the bow, and placed one end against his chest, which was protected 
from its point by a chip of wood; the other point he placed against 
the bit of tinder, and then began to saw vigorously with the bow, 
just as a blacksmith does with his drill while boring a hole in a piece 
of iron. In a few seconds the tinder began to smoke; in less than a 
minute it caught fire; and in less than a quarter of an hour we were 
drinking and eating cocoanuts round a fire that would have roasted 
an entire sheep, while the smoke, flames, and sparks, flew up among 

the broad leaves of the overhanging palm-trees, and cast a warm 
glow upon our lealy bower. 

That night the starry sky looked down through the gently rustling 

trees upon our slumbers, and the distant roaring of the surf upon the 
coral reef was our lullaby. 



A MATTER OF FAIR PLAY 


By GEORGE ELIOT 


Tom and Maggie Tulliver , whose story is told in “ The Mill on the 
Floss ,*’ are brother and sister. They spend the days together when 
Tom is home from school—until Tom finds the prospect of 
roaming the local countryside with such a character as Bob 



Jakin more attractive than his sister's company. But Tom is a boy 

with a strong sense of fair play , as this story shows. 


A"\N Wednesday, the day before the aunts and uncles were coming, 
V-/ there were such various and suggestive scents, as of plum cakes 
in the oven and jellies in s he hot state, mingled with the aroma of 
gravy, that it was impossible to fee! altogether gloomy; there was 
hope in the air. Tom and Maggie made several inroads into the 
kitchen, and, like other marauders, were induced to keep aloof for a 
time only by being allowed to carry away a sufficient load of booty. 

“Tom,” said Maggie, as they sat on the boughs of the elder-tree, 
eating their jam puffs, “shall you run away to-morrow?” 

“No,” said Tom slowly, when he had finished his puff, and was 
eyeing the third, which was to be divided between them— 4 ‘no, I shan’t.” 

“Why, Tom? Because Lucy’s coming? ” 

“No,” said Tom, opening his pocket-knife and holding it over the 
puff, with his head on one side in a dubitative manner. (It was a 
difficult problem to divide that very irregular polygon into two equal 
parts.) “What do I care about Lucy? She’s only a girl; she can’t 
play at bandy.” 

“Is it the tipsy-eake, then?” said Maggie, exerting her hypothetic 
powers, while she leaned forward towards Tom with her eyes fixed 
on the hovering knife. 

“No, you silly; that’ll be good the day after. It’s the pudden. I 
know what the pudden’s to be—apricot roll-up—oh, my buttons 1” 

With this interjection the knife descended on the puff, and it was 
in two; but the result was not satisfactory to Tom, for he still eyed 
the halves doubtfully. At last he said- 

“Shut your eyes, Maggie.” 

“What for?” 

“You never mind what for. Shut ’em, when tell you.” 
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Maggie obeyed. 
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Maggie’s power of sacrifice did not extend so far; indeed, I fear she 
rnred less that Tom should enj‘oy the utmost possible amount of puff 

than that he should be pleased with her for giving him the best bit’ 

So she shut her eyes quite close, till Tom told her to “say which ” 
and then she said, “Left hand.’* ■. * 

“You’ve got it,’’ said Tom, in rather a bitter tone. 
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“Yes, bu v £ wasn’t going to do what wasn’t 'air, like Spouncer. 
He always takes the best bit, if you don’t punch him for it; and if 
you choose the best with your eyes shut, he changes his hands. But 
if I go halves, I’ll go ’em fair—only I wouldn’t be a greedy.” 

With this cutting innuendo, Tom jumped down from his bough, 
and threw a stone with a “hoigh!” as a friendly attention to Yap, 
who had also been looking on while the eatables vanished, with an 
agitation of his ears and i'eelings which could hardly have been with¬ 
out bitterness. Yet the excellent dog accepted Tom’s attention with 
as much alacrity as if he had been treated Quite generously. - 

But Maggie, gifted with that superior power of misery which dis¬ 
tinguishes the human being, and places him at a proud distance from 
iae must melancholy chimpanzee, sat still on her bough, and gave 
herself up to the keen sense of unmerited reproach. She would have 
gi the world not to have eaten ah her puff, and to have saved 
some of it for Tom. Not but that the puff was very nice, for Maggie’s 
palate was not at ai! obtuse; but she would have gone without it many 
times over, sooner than Tom should call her greedy and be cross 
with her. And he had said he wouldn’t have it; and she ate it with¬ 
out thinking. How could she help it? The tears flowed so plentifully 
thai Maggie saw nothing around her for the next ten minutes; but 
by that time resentment began to give way to the desire of recon¬ 
ciliation, and she jumped b om her bough to look for Tom. He was 
no longer in the paddock behind the rickyard. Where was he likely 
co be gone, and Yap with him? Maggie ran to the high bank against 
the great holly-:ree, where she could see far away towards the Floss. 

1 here was Tom; but her heart sank again as she saw how far oil he 
was on nis way to the great river, and that he had another companion 

besides V ap—naughty Bob [akin, whose official ii not natural func¬ 
tion of frightening the birds was just now at a standstill. Maggie felt 

sure that Bob was wicked, without very distinctly knowing why— 
unless it was because Bob’s mother was a dreadfully large fat woman, 
who lived at a queer round house down the river; and once, when 
Maggie and Tom had wandered thither, there rushed out a brindled 
dog that wouldn’t stop barking; and when Bob’s mother came out 
after it, and screamed above the barking to tell them not to be 
frightened, Maggie thought she was scolding them fiercely, and her 
heart beat with terror. Maggie thought it very likely that the round 
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house had snakes on the floor, and bats in the bedroom; for she had 

seen Bob take off his cap to show Tom a little snake that was inside 

it, and another time he had a handful of young bats* .Altogether, he 

was an irregular character, perhaps even slightly diabolical, judging 

from his intimacy with snakes and bats; and, to crown all, when Tom 

had Bob for a companion, he didn t mind about Maggie, and would 
never let her go with him. 


It must be owned that Tom was fond of Bob's company. How 
could it be otherwise? Bob knew, directly he saw a birds egg, 
whether it was a swallow s, or a tom-tit's, or a yellowhammcr's* he 


sorts 


could climb the trees like a squirrel, and had quite a magical power 
of detecting hedgehogs and stoats; and he had courage to do things 
that were rather naughty, such as making gaps in the hedgerows, 
throwing stones after the sheep, and killing a cat that was wandering 
incognito . Such qualities in an inferior, who could always be treated 
with authority in spite of his superior knowingness, had necessarily 
a fatal fascination for Tom; and every holiday-time Maggie was sure 
to have days of grief because he had gone off with Bob 

Well, there was no hope for it. He was gone now, and Maggie 

could think of no comfort but to sit down by the holly, or wander 

by the hedgerow, and fancy it was all different, refashioning her little 
world into just what she should like it to be. 

Meanwhile Tom, forgetting all about Maggie and the sting of 
reproach which he had left in her heart, was hurrying along with 

0 ?..■ be had met accidentally, to the scene of a great rat- 
catc mg in a neighbouring barn. Bob knew all about this particular 
a air, and spoke of the sport with an enthusiasm which no one who 
is not ei er divested of all manly feeling, or pitiably ignorant of rat- 

. C u 1 ? 8, can fai * to imagine. For a person suspected of preternatural 
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p lbious animal who foresaw occasion for darting in. “He 
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Yap, feeling the withering influence of this scorn, tucked his tail 
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abstained from remark and passed on, choosings however, to walk in 
the shallow edge of the overflowing river by way of change. 

“He’s none so full now—the Floss isn’t,” said Bob, as he kicked 
the water up before him, with an agreeable sense of being insolent 
to it. “Why, last ’ear the meadows was all one sheet o’ water, they was.” 

“Ay, but,” said Tom, whose mind was prone to see an opposition 
between statements that were really quite accordant—“but there was 
a big flood once, when the Round Pool was made. 1 know there was, 

cause father says so. And the sheep and cows were all drowned, and 
the boats went all over the fields ever such a way.” * 

“/ don’t care about a flood cornin’,” said Bob; “I don’t mind the 
water, no more nor the land. I'd swim—I would.” 

“Ah, but if you got nothing to eat for ever so long?” said Tom, 
his imagination becoming quite active under the stimulus of that 
dread. “When I’m a man, I shall make a boat with a wooden house 
on the top of it, like Noak’s Ark, and keep plenty to eat in it—rabbits 
and things—all ready. And then if the flood came, you know, Bob, 

I shouldn’t mind. And I’d take you in, if I saw you swimming,” he 
added, in the tone of a benevolent patron. 

“I aren’t frighted,” said Bob, to whom hunger did not appear so 

appalling. “But I’d get in an’ knock the rabbits on th’ head when 
you wanted to eat ’em.” 
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“I don't care for you.” 

“But I’ll make you care, you cheat,” said Tom, collaring Bob and 
shaking him. 

ou get out wi’you,” said Bob. giving Tom a kick. 

Tom’s blood was thoroughly up. He went at Bob with a lunge, 
and threw him down; but Bob seized hold and kept it like a cat, and 
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pulled Tom down after him. They struggled fiercely on the ground 
for a moment or two, till Tom,'pinning Bob down by the shoulders, 
thought lie had the mastery. 

“Tow say you’ll give me the halfpenny now,” he said, with diffi¬ 
culty, while he exerted himself to keep the command of Bob’s arms. 

But at this moment, Yap, who had been running on before, re¬ 
turned barking to the scene of action, and saw a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for biting Bob’s bare leg not only with impunity but with 
honour. The pain from Yap’s teeth, instead of surprising Bob into a 
relaxation of his hold, gave it a fiercer tenacity, and, with a new 
exertion of his force, he pushed Tom backward and got uppermost. 
But now Yap, who could get no sufficient purchase before, set his 
teeth in a new place, so that Bob, harassed in this wav, let go his 
hold of Tom, and, almost throttling Yap, flung him into the river. 
By this time Tom was up again, and before Bob had quite recovered 
his balance after the act of swinging Yap, Tom fell upon -him, threw 
him down, and got his knees firmly on Bob’s chest. 

“You give me the halfpenny now,” said Tom. 

“Take it,” said Bob sulkily. 

“No, I shan’t take it; you give it me.” 

Bob took the halfpenny out of his pocket, and threw it awav from 
him on the ground. 

Tom loosed his hold, and left Bob to rise. 

There the halfpenny lies,” he said. ‘‘I don’t want your halfpenny; 

I wouldn’t have kept it. But you wanted to cheat. I hate a cheat.’I 
s an t go along with you any more,” he added, turning round home¬ 
ward, not without casting a regret towards the rat-catching and other 
p easbres which he must relinquish along with Bob’s society. 

You may let it alone, then,” Bob called out after him. “I shall 

C i T? ^ ere s no f un i’ playing else. And 1 know where there's 
^ f°. } nc “ s nes b but I’ll take care you don’t. An’ you’re a nasty 

hghtin turkey-cock, you are.” 

^jlked on without looking round, and Yap followed his 
^ P e, the cold bath having moderated his passions. 

, y° u ’ t ^ ien » wi* your drownded dog; I wouldn’t own 

smt 3 ,° g ~ wouldn b” said Bob, getting louder, in a last effort to 

I-!- * . 1S £ ^ce. But Tom was not to be provoked into turning 
found, and Bob's voice began to falter a little as he said- 
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“An* I’n gi’en you everything, an* showed you everything, an* 
niver wanted nothin* from you. An* there’s your horn-handed knife, 
then, as you gi’en me.” Here Bob flung the knife as far as he could 
after Tom’s retreating footsteps. But it produced no effect, except 
the sense in Bob’s mind that there was a terrible void in his lot, now 
that knife was gone. 

He stood still till Tom had passed through the gate and disappeared 
behind the hedge. The knife would do no good on the ground there— 
it wouldn’t vex Tom; and pride or resentment was a feeble passion 
in Bob’s mind compared with the love of a pocket-knife. His very 
fingers sent entreating thrills that he would go and clutch that familiar 
rough buck’s-horn handle, which they had so often grasped for mere 
affection as it lay idle in his pocket. And there were two blades, and 
they had just been sharpened! What is life without a pocket-knife to 
him who has once tasted a higher existence? So Bob shuffled back 
to the spot where the beloved knife lay in the dirt, and felt quite a 
new pleasure in clutching it again after the temporary separation, in 
opening one blade after the other, and feeling their edge with his 
well-hardened thumb. Poor Bobl he was not sensitive on the point 
of honour—not a chivalrous character. That fine moral aroma would 
not have been thought much of by the public opinion of Kennel 
Yard, which was the very focus or heart of Bob’s world, even if it 
could have made itself perceptible there; yet, for all that, he was not 
utterly a sneak and a thief, as our friend Tom had hastily decided. 

But Tom, you perceive, was rather a personage having more than 
the usual share of boy’s justice in him—the justice that desires to 
hurt culprits as much as they deserve to be hurt, and is troubled with 
no doubts concerning the exact amount of their deserts. Maggift saw 
a cloud on his brow when he came home, which checked her joy at 
his coming so much sooner than she had expected, and she dared 
hardly speak to him as he stood silently throwing the small gravel- 
stones into the mill-dam. It is not pleasant to give up a rat-catching 
when you have set your mind on it. But if Tom had told his strongest 
feeling at that moment, he would have said, “I’d do just the same 
again.” That was his usual mode of viewing his past actions; whereas 
Maggie was always wishing she had done something different. 


PUTTING HIS FOOT IN IT 


By SAMUEL LOVER 

The always unfortunate hero of “ Handy Andy” is one of the most 
comical Irish characters in fiction. In the following story he shows 
what he is capable of when he really tries to please—and he was 

seldom unwilling to try t \ fg \ jj j 11 


A NDY ROONEY was a fellow who had the most singularly in- 
genious knack of doing everything the wrong way; disappoint¬ 
ment waited on all affairs in which he bore a part, and destruction 
was at his fingers’ ends; so the nickname the neighbours stuck upon 
him was Handy Andy, and the jeering jingle pleased them. 

Andy’s entrance into this world was quite in character with his 
after achievements, for he was nearly the death of his mother. She 
survived, however, to have herself clawed almost to death while her 
darling babby” was in arms. Nevertheless, she swore he was “the 
loveliest and sweetest craythur the sun ever shined upon’’; and when 
he was able to run about and wield a little stick, and smash every¬ 
thing breakable belonging to her, she only praised his precocious 

powers, and she used to ask, “Did ever anyone see a darlin’ of his 
age handle a stick so bowld as he did?” 


up in mischief and the admiration of Hia m amm y 
it, to do him justice, he never meant harm in the course nf hi* 1 if* 


Andy 


they 


occasions 


ignorance, named 


familiarly called, Owny na Coppal 


Andy 


animals 


services to Owny when he was in want 

horse to his house from a distant “bottom,” asTow grounds 
riverside are called in Ireland. 


Owny, 


Andy, and you’d never be able to ketch him 


couldn 


him if you’ 
* said Andy 
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“Why, you little spridhogue, if he took to runnin’ over the long 
bottom, it ’ud be more than a day’s work for you to folly him.” 
“Oh, but he won’t run.” 

“Why won’t he run?” 

dekaze I won’t make him run.” 1 

S “How can you help it?” i 

“rti soother him.” 

“Well, you’re a willin’ brat, anyhow; and so go on, and God 
speed you!” said Ownv. 

“Just gi’ me a wisp o’ hay an’ a han’fu iv oats,” said Andy, “ if I 
should have to coax him.” 

“Sartinly,” said Ownv, who entered the stable and came forth 
with the articles required by Andv, and a halter for the horse also. 1 

“Now take care,” said Owny, “that you are able to ride that horse ! 
if you get on him.” 5 

“Oh, never fear, sir. I can ride owld Lanty Gubbins’ mule betther 
nor any o’ the boys on the common, and he couldn’t throw me th’ 
other day, though he kicked the shoes av him.” 

er that you may ride anything,” said Owny; and indeed it was 
true; for Lanty’s mule, which fed on the common, being ridden slyly j 
by all the young vagabonds in the neighbourhood, had become such i 
an adept in the art of getting rid of his troublesome customers that j 
it might well be considered a feat to stick on him. 

“Now take great care of him, Andy, my boy,” said the farmer. 
“Don’t be aieared, sir,” said Andy, who started on his errand at 
that peculiar pace which is elegantly called a “sweep’s trot”; and as 
the river lay between Owny Doyle’s and the bottom, and was too 
deep for Andy to ford at that season, he went round by Dinny 
Dowling’s mill, where a small wooden bridge crossed the stream. 

Here he thought he might as well secure the assistance of Paudeen, 
the mi ler’s son, to help him in catching the horse; so he looked ‘ 
about die place until he found him, and telling him the errand on 
which he was going, said, “If you like to come wid me, we can both 
have a ride.” This was temptation sufficient for Paudeen, and the ! 
boys proceeded together to the bottom, and they w T ere not long in , 
securing the horse. When they had got the halter over his head, 
“Now,” said Andy, “give me a li t on him”; and accordingly, by 
Pauceen’s catch ng Andy’s left foot in both his hands clasped to- 
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gether in the fashion of a stirrup, he hoisted his friend on the horse’s 
back; and as soon as he was secure there, Master Paudeen, by the 
aid of Andy’s liand, contrived to scramble up after him; upon which 
Andy applied his heel to the horse’s side with many vigorous kicks, 
and crying “hurrup!” at the same time, endeavoured to stimulate 
Owny’s steed into something of a pace as he turned his head towards 
the mill. 

“Sure aren’t you going to crass the river?” said Paudeen. 

“No, I’m going to lave you at home.” 

“Oh, I’d rather go up to Owny’s, and it’s the shortest way acrass 
the river.” 

“Yes, but I don’t like.” 

“Is it ateared that you are?” said Paudeen. 

“Not I, indeed!” said Andy; though it was really the fact, for the 
width of the stream startled him, “but Owny told me to take grate 
care o’ the baste, and I’m loath to w’et his feet.” 

“Go ’long wid you, you fool! what harm would it do him? Sure 
he’s neither sugar nor salt that he’d melt.” 

“Well, I won’t anyhow,” said Andy, who by this time had got the 

horse into a good high trot, that shook every word of argument out 

of Paudeen’s body; besides, it was as much as the boys could do to 

keep their scats on Owny s Bucephalus, who was not long in reaching 

the miller s bridge. Here voice and halter were employed to pull him 

m, that he might cross the narrow wooden structure at a quiet pace. 

But whether his double load had given him the idea of double 

exertion, or that the pair of legs on each side sticking into his flanks 

(and perhaps the horse was ticklish) made him go the faster, we know 

not, but the horse charged; and in two minutes his hoofs clattered 

like thunder on the bridge, that did not bend beneath him. No, it 
did not bend, but it broke. 

Surprising was the spin the young equestrians took over the ears 
of the horse, and plump they went into the river. 

As for the horse, his legs stuck through the bridge, as though he 
had been put in a chirolast , and he went playing away on the water 
with considerable execution, as if he were accompanying himself in 
the song which he was squealing at the top of his voice. Half the 
saws, hatchets, ropes, and poles in the parish were put in requisition 
immediately, and the horse’s first lesson in chiroplastic exercise was 
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performed with no other loss than some skin and a good deal of hair. 
Of course Andy did not venture on taking Owny’s horse home; so 
the miller sent him to his owner, with an account of the accident. 
Andy for years kept out of Owny na Coppal’s way; and at any time 
that his presence was troublesome, the inconvenienced party had 
only to say, “Isn’t that Owny na Coppal coming this way?” and 
Andy fled for his life. 

When Andy grew up to be what in country parlance is called “a 
brave lump of a boy,” his mother thought he was old enough to do 
something for himself; so she took him one day along with her to 
the squire’s, and waited outside the door, loitering up and down the 
yard behind the house, among a crowd of beggars and great lazy 
dogs, that were thrusting their heads into every iron pot that stood 
outside the kitchen door, until chance might give her “a sight o’ the 
squire afore he wint out, or afore he wint in”; and after spending 
her entire day in this idle way, at last the squire made his appear¬ 
ance, and Judy presented her son, who kept scraping his foot, and 
pulling his forelock, that stuck out like a piece of ragged thatch from 
his forehead, making his obeisance to the squire, while his mother 
was sounding his praises for being the “handiest craythur alive— 


and so willin’ 


nothin’ comes wrong to him. 


y y 












“ l suppose the English of ail this is, you want me to take him?” 
said the squire. 

“Throth, an’ your honour, that’s just it—if your honour would 
be plazed.” 

“What can he do?” 

“Anything, your honour.” 

“That means nothing, I suppose,” said the squire. 

“Oh, no, sir. Everything, I mane, that you would desire him to 



do. 


y y 


To every one o these assurances on his mother’s part Andy made 
a bow and a scrape. 

“Can he take care of horses?” 

“The best of care, sir,” said the mother; whi e the miller who was 
standing behind the squire, waiting for orders, made a grimace at 
Andy, who was obliged to cram his face into his hat to hide the 
laugh, which he could hardly smother from being heard, as well as 
seen. 
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“Let him come, then, and help in the stables, and we’ll see what 

we can do.” 

“May the Lord-” 

“That’ll do—there, now go.” 

“Oh, sure, but I’ll pray for you, and-” 

“Will you go?” 

“And may the angels make your honour’s bed this blessed night, 
I pray.” 

“It you don’t go, your son shan’t come.” 

Judy and her hopeful boy turned to the right about in double- 
quick time, and hurried down the avenue. 

The next day Andy was duly installed into his office of stable- 
helper; and, as he was a good rider, he was soon made whipper-in 
to the hounds, tor there was a want of such a functionary in the 
establishment; and Andy’s boldness in this capacity soon made him 
a favourite with the squire, who was one of those rollicking boys on 
the pattern of the old school, who scorned the attentions of a regular 
valet, and let anyone that chance threw in his way bring him his 
boots, or his hot water for shaving, or his coat, whenever it was 
brushed. One morning, Andy, who was very often the attendant on 

such occasions, came to his room with hot water. He tapped at the 
door. 

“Who’s that?” said the squire, who had just risen, and did not 
know but it might be one of the women servants. 

“It’s me, sir.” 

“Oh—Andy! Come in.” 

Here s the hot water, sir,” said Andy, bearing an enormous tin can. 

“Why what the d—1 brings that enormous tin can here? You 
might as well bring the stable-bucket.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Andy, retreating. In two minutes 
more Andy came back, and tapping at the door, put in his head 

cautiously, and said, “The maids in the kitchen, your honour, says 
there’s not so much hot water ready.” 

Did I not see it a moment since in your hand?” 

^Yes, sir, but that s not nigh the full o’ the stable-bucket.' 5 

Go along you stupid thief! and get me some hot water directly ” 
“Will the can do, sir?” 

Ay, anything, so you make haste.” 
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Off posted Andy, and back he came with the can. 
“Where’ll I put it, sir?” 


“Throw this out,” said the squire, handing Andy a jug containing 

some cold water, meaning the jug to be replenished with the hot. 

Andy took the jug, and the window of the room being open, he 

very deliberately threw the jug out. The squire stared with wonder 
and at last said— * , 

“What did you do that for?” 

“Sure you towld me to throw it out, sir.” 

“Go out of this, you thick-headed villain!” said the squire, throw¬ 
ing his boots at Andy s head, along with some very neat curses. 
Andy retreated, and thought himself a very ill-used person. 

Though Andy s regular business w r as “whipper-in,” yet he was 
liable to be called on for the performance of various other duties: 
he sometimes attended at table when the number of guests required ! 
that all the subs should be put in requisition, or rode on some distant 
errand for the “mistress,” or drove out the nurse and children on 
the jaunting-car; and many were the mistakes, delays, or accidents, 
arising from Handy Andy s interferences in such matters; but as 
they were seldom serious, and generally laughable, they never cost 

him the loss of his place, or the squire’s favour, who rather enjoyed 
Andy’s blunders. 


Andy 


room, great was his wonder. The butler took him in to give him 


Andy 


the sight of the assembled glass and plate, that he stood with his 
mouth and eyes wide open, and scarcely heard a word that was said 


man 


him for some time, he said he might go, until his attendance was 
required. But Andy moved not; he stood with his eyes fixed by a 
sort of fascination on some object that seemed to rivet them with 


some unaccountable influence which the rattlesnake exercises over 
its victim. 


“What are you looking at?” said the butler. 

Them things, sir, said Andy, pointing to some silver forks, 
is it the forks?” said the butler. 

Oh, no, sir 1 I know what forks is very well; but I never seen 
them things afore.” 
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“What things do you mean?” 

“These things, sir!” said Andy, taking up one of the silver forks, 
and turning it round and round in his hand in utter astonishment, 
while the butler grinned at his ignorance, and enjoyed his own 
superior knowledge. 

“Well!” said Andy, after a long pause, “the devil be from me if 
ever I seen a silver spoon split that way before!” 

The butler gave a horse-laugh, and made a standing joke of Andy’s 
split spoon. But one day he was thrown off his centre in a remarkable 
degree by a bottle of soda-water. 

It was when that combustible was first introduced into Ireland as 
a dinner beverage that the occurrence took place, and Andy had the 
luck to be the person to whom a gentleman applied for some soda- 


water. 

“Sir?” said Andy. 

“Soda-water,” said the guest, in that subdued tone in which people 
are apt to name their wants at a dinner-table. 

Andy went to the butler. “Mr. Morgan, there’s a gintleman-” 

4 Let me alone, will you?” said Mr. Morgan. 

Andy manoeuvred round him a little longer, and again essayed to 
be heard. 

“Mr. Morgan!” 

“Don’t you see I’m as busy as I can be? Can’t you do it your¬ 
self?” J 

“I dunna what he wants.” 

‘ Well, go and ax him,” said Mr. Morgan. 

Andy went off as he was bidden, and came behind the thirsty 
gentleman’s chair with, “I beg your pardon, sir.” 

“Well?” said the gentleman. 

“I beg your pardon, sir; but what’s this you axed me for?” 

“Soda-water.” 

“What, sir?” 


Soda-water, but, perhaps you have not any.” 

Oh, there s plenty in the house, sir! Would you like it hot, sir?” 

The gentleman laughed, and supposing the new fashion was not 
understood in the present company, said, “Never mind.” 

But Andy was too anxious to please to be so satisfied, and again 
appl ied to Mr. Morgan. ® 
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“Sir!” said he. 

“Bad uck to you!—can’t you let me alone?” 

“There’s a gentleman wants some soap and wather.” 

“Some what?” 

“Soap and wather, sir.” 

' ‘ Divil sweep you!—Soda-wather you mane. You’ll get it under the 
sideboard.” 

“Is it in the can, sir?” 

“'The curse o’ Crum’ll on you!—In the bottles.” 

“Is this it, sir?” said Andy, producing a bottle of ale. 

“No, bad cess to you!—the little bottles.” 

“Is it the little bottles with no bottoms, sir?” 

“1 wish you wor in the bottom o’ the say!” said Mr. Morgan, 
who was fuming and puffing, and rubbing down his face with a 
napkin, as he was hurrying to all quarters of the room; or, as Andy 
said in praising his activity, that he was “like bad luck*—everywhere.” 

“There they are!” said Mr. Morgan at last. 

“Oh, them bottles that won’t stand,” said Andy; “sure them’s 
what I said, with no bottoms to them. How’ll I open it?—it’s tied 
down.” 

“Cut the cord, you fool 

Andy did as he was desired; and he happened at the time to hold 
the bottle of soda-water on a level with the candles that shed light 
over the festive board from a large silver branch, and the moment 
he made the incision, bang went the bottle of soda, knocking out two 
of the-lights with the projected cork, which performing its parabols 
the length of the room, struck tine squire himself in the eye at the 
foot of the table: while the hostess at the head dad a cold bath down 
her back. Andy, when he saw tine soda-water jumping out of the 
bottle, heid it from him at arm’s length; every fizz it made, exclaim¬ 
ing, “Ow!—ow!—ow!” and, at last, when the bottle was empty, he 
roared out, “Oh, Lord!—it’s all gone.” 

Great was the commotion; few could resist laughter except the 
ladies, who all looked at their gowns, not liking the mixture of satin 
and soda-water. The extinguished candles were relighted-—the squire 
got his eye opened again—and the next time he perceived the butler 
sufficiently near to speak to him, he said in a low and hurried tone 
oi deep anger, while he knit his brow, “Send that fellow out of the 
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room!” but, within the same instant, resumed his former smile, that 
beamed on all around as if nothing had happened. 

Andy was expelled the salle a manger in disgrace, and for days kept 
out of the master’s and mistress’ way: in the meantime the butler 
made a good story of the thing in the servants’ hall; and, when lie 
held up Andy’s ignorance to ridicule, by telling how he asked for 
“soap and water,” Andy was given the name of “Suds,” and was 
called by no other for months after. 

But, though Andy’s functions in the interior were suspended, his 
services in out-of-door aifairs were occasionally put in requisition. 
But here his evil genius stil! haunted him, and he put his foot in a 
piece of business his master sent him upon one day, which was so 
simple as to defy almost the chance of Andy making any mistake 
about it; but Andy was very ingenious in his own particular line. 

“Ride into the town and see if there’s a letter for me,” said the 
squire one day to our hero. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You know where to go?” 

“To the town, sir.” 

“But do you know where to go in the town?” 

“No, sir.” 

“And why don’t you ask, you stupid thief?” 

“Sure I’d find out, sir.” 

“Didn’t I often tell you to ask what you’re to do, when you don> 
know?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And why don’t you?” 

“I don’t like to be troublesome, sir.” 

Confound you!” said the squire; though he could not help laugh¬ 
ing at Andy’s excuse for remaining in ignorance. 

Well, continued he, ‘ go to the post-office. You know the post- 
office, I suppose?” 

Yes, sir, where they sell gunpowder.” 

You re right for once,” said the squire; for his Majesty’s post¬ 
master was the person who had the privilege of dealing in the afore¬ 
said combustible. “Go then to the post-office, and ask for a letter 
for me. Remember—not gunpowder, but a letter.” 

Yis, sir,” said Andy, who got astride of his hack, and trotted 
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away to the post-office. On arriving at the shop of the postmaster 
(tor that person carried on a brisk trade in groceries, gimlets, broad¬ 
cloth, and linen-drapery), Andy presented himself at the counter 
and said, “I want a letther, sir, if you plaze.” , * 

Who do you want it for?” said the postmaster, in a tone which 
Andy considered an aggression upon the sacredness of private life: 
so Andy thought the coolest contempt he could throw upon the pry-' 
mg impertinence of the postmaster was to repeat his question. 

I want a letther, sir, if you plaze.” 

“And who do you want it for?” repeated the postmaster, 
p nWhat’s that to you?” said Andy. 

I he postmaster, laughing at his simplicity, told him he could not 
tell what tetter to give him unless he told him the direction. 

1 ° h;; s to get a letther here—that’s the direc¬ 
tions.” ‘ft 

“Who gave you those directions?” 

“The masther.” 

“And who’s your master?” 

“What consarn is that o’ yours?” 

“Why, you stupid rascal! if you don’t tell me his name, how can 
J give you a letter?” 

You could give it if you like: but you’re fond o> axin’ impident 
questions, bekase you think I’m simple.” 

“Go along out o’ this! Your master must be as great a goose as 
yourself, to send such a messenger.” 

‘Bad luck to your impidence,” said Andy; “is it Squire Sgan you 
dar’ to say goose to?” 

“Oh, Squire Egan’s your master, then?” 

“Yes, have you anything to say agin it?” 

“Only that I never saw you before.” 

“Faith, then you’ll never see me agin if I have my own consint.” 

* von l g;ve you any letter for the squire unless I know you’re 
his servant. Is there anyone in the town knows you?” 

Plenty, said Andy, “it’s not everyone is as ignorant as you.” 

1 ■ • » i. a person to whom Andy was known entered 
the house, who vouched to the postmaster that he might give Andy 
the squire’s letter. lave you one for me?” 

Yes, sir, said the postmaster, producing one—“ ourpence.” 
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The gentleman paid the fourpence postage, and left the shop with 
his letter. 

“Here’s a letter for the squire,” said the postmaster; “you’ve to 
pay me elevenpence postage.” 

“What ’ud I pay elevenpence for?” 

“For postage.” 

“To the devil wid you! Didn’t I see you give Mr. Duffy a letther 
for fourpence this minit, and a bigger letther than this? and now 

you want me to pay elevenpence for this scrap of a thing. Do you 
think I’m a fool?” 

“No; but I’m sure of it,” said the postmaster. 

“Well, you’re welkum, to be sure, sure; but don’t be delayin’ me 
now: here’s fourpence for you, and gi’ me the letther.” 

“Go along, you stupid thief!” said the postmaster, taking up the 
letter, and going to serve a customer with a mousetrap. 

While this person and many others were served, Andy lounged up 
and down the shop, every now and then putting in his head in the 
middle of the customers, and saying, “Will you gi’ me the letther?” 

He waited for above half an hour, in defiance of the anathemas of 
the postmaster, and at last left, when he found it impossible to get 
common justice for his master, which he thought he deserved as 

well as another man; for, under this impression, Andy determined 
to give no more than the fourpence. 

The squire in the meantime was getting impatient for his return, 

and when Andy made his appearance, asked if there was a letter for him! 
“There is, sir,” said Andy. - 

“ i Ken give it to me.” 

I haven’t it, sir.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He wouldn’t give it to me, sir. ’ 

“Who wouldn’t give it you?” 

for'if” ° Wld beyant in tbe town —wanting to charge double 
Maybe it s a double letter. Why the devil didn’t you pay what 

lie dSKco, sir f 

Arrah, sir, why would I let you be chated? It’s not a double 

letter at all: not above half the size o’ one Mr. Duffy got before mv 
face tor fourpence.” J 
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“You’ll provoke me to break your neck some day, you vagabond 1 
Ride back for your life, you omadhaun; and pay whatever he asks, 
and get me the letter.” 

“Why, sir, I tell you he was sel in’ them before my face for four- 
pence apiece.” '\-~M 

“Go back, you scoundrel! or I’ll horsewhip you; and if you’re 
longer than an hour, I’ll have you ducked in the horsepond!” 

Andy vanished, and made a second visit to the post-office. When 
he arrived, two other persons were getting letters, and the postmaster 
was selecting the epistles for each, from a large parcel that lay before 
him on the counter; at the same time many shop customers were 
waiting to be served. 

“I’m come for that letther,” said Andy. ' 

“I’ll attend to you by-and-by.” 

“The masther’s in a hurry.” 

“Let him wait till his hurry’s over.” 

“He’ll murther me if I’m not back soon.” 

“I’m glad to hear it.” 

V hile the postmaster went on with such provoking answers to 
these appeals for despatch, Andy’s eye caught the heap of letters 
which lay on the counter; so while certain weighing of soap and 
tobacco was going forward, he contrived to become possessed of two 
letters from the heap, and, having effected that, waited patiently 
enough till it was the great man’s pleasure to give him the missive 
directed to his master. 

Then did Andy bestride his hack, and in triumph at his trick on 
the postmaster, rattled along the road homeward as fast as the beast 
could carry him. He came into the squire’s presence, his face beam¬ 
ing with delight, and an air of self-satisfied superiority in his manner, 
quite unaccountable to his master, until he pulled forth his hand, 
which had been grubbing up his prizes from the bottom of his 
pocket; and holding three letters over his head, while he said, “Look 
at that!” he next slapped them down under his broad fist on the 
table before the squire, saying— 

“Wei! if he did make me pay elevenpence by gor, I brought 
your honour the worth o’ your money, anyhow!’ 












OLIVER ASKS FOR MORE 

By CHARLES DICKENS 

The little foundling, Oliver Twist , who has been left to be brought 
up by the parish , has been ‘farmed out ” to a certain Mrs. Mann , 
an unprepossessing woman who grossly neglects and ill-treats the 
children in her charge. But on his ninth birthday Oliver escapes — 
into the dreary life of the local workhouse. This story is taken from 

“ Oliver Twist.”' 

O LIVER TWIST’S ninth birthday found him a pale thin child, 
somewhat diminutive in stature, and decidedly small in circum¬ 
ference. But nature 6r inheritance had implanted a good sturdy spirit 

in Oliver’s breast. It had had plenty of room to expand, thanks to 

/ 

the spare diet of the establishment; and perhaps to this circumstance 
may be attributed his having any ninth birthday at all. Be this as it 
may, however, it was his ninth birthday, and he was keeping it in 
the coal-cellar with a select party of two other young gentlemen, 
who, after participating with him in a sound thrashing, had been 
locked up therein for atrociously presuming to be hungry, when 
Mrs. Mann, the good lady of the house, was unexpectedly startled 
by the apparition of Mr. Bumble, the beadle, striving to undo the 
wicket of the garden-gate. 

“Goodness graciousl is .'that you, Mr. Bumble, sir?” said Mrs. 
Mann, thrusting her head out of the window in well-affected ecsta¬ 
sies of joy. “(Susan, take Oliver and them two brats upstairs, and 
wash ’em directly.)—My heart alive! Mr. Bumble, how glad I am 
to see you, sure-ly!” 

Now, Mr. Bumble was a fat man, and a choleric; so, instead of 

responding to this open-hearted salutation in a kindred spirit, he 

gave the little wicket a tremendous shake, and then bestowed upon 

it a kick which could have emanated from no leg but a beadle’s. 

“Lor, only think,” said Mrs. Mann, running out—for the three 

boys had been removed by this time,—“only think of tliat! That I 

should have forgotten that th$ gate was bolted on the inside, on 

account of them dear children. Walk in, sir, walk to, pray, Mr. 
Bumble, do, sir.” 

Mrs. Mann ushered the beadle into a small parlour with a brick 
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floor; placed a seat for him; and officiously deposited his cocked hat 
and cane on the table before him. Mr. Bumble wiped from his fore¬ 
head the perspiration which his walk had engendered; glanced com¬ 
placently at the cocked hat; and smiled. Yes, he smiled. Beadles are 
but men; and Mr. Bumble smiled. 

And now about business,” said the beadle, taking out a leathern 
pocket-book. “The child that was hah-baptised Oliver Twist is nine 
year old to-day.” 

“Bless him!” interposed Mrs. Mann, inflaming her left eye with 
the corner of her apron. 

“And notwithstanding a offered reward of ten pound, which was 
afterwards increased to twenty pound—notwithstanding the most 
superlative, and, I may say, supernat’ral exertions on the part of this 
parish,” said Bumble, “we have never been able to discover who is 
his father, or what was his mother’s settlement, name, or con-dition.” 

Mrs. Mann raised her hands in astonishment; but added, alter a 
moment’s reflection, “How comes he to have any name at all, 
then?” 

The beadle drew himself up with great pride, and said, “I in- 
wented it.” : -fj 

“You, Mr. Bumble!” i| 

“I, Mrs. Mann. We name our foundlings in alphabetical order. 
The last was an S,—Swubble, I named him. This was a T,—Twist, 
I named him . The next one as comes will be Unwin, and the next 

Vilkins. I have got names ready made to the end of the alphabet, and 

_ • 

all the way through it again, when we come to Z.” 

“Why, you’re quite a literary .character, sir!” said Mrs. Mann. 

“Well, well,” said the beadle, evidently gratified with the compli¬ 
ment; “perhaps I may be. Perhaps I may be, Mrs. Mann. Oliver 
being now too old to remain here, the board have determined to have 
him back into the house. I have come out myself to take Kim there. 
So let me see him at once.” 

“i’ll fetch him directly,” said Mrs. Mann, leaving the room for 
that purpose. Oliver having had by this time as mud) of the outer 
coat of dirt, which encrusted his face and hands, removed as could 
be scrubbed off in one washing, was led into the room by his benevo¬ 
lent protectress. v 

“Make a bow to the gentleman, Oliver,” said Mrs. Mann. 
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Oliver made a bow, which was divided between the beadle on the 

chair and the cocked hat on the table. 

“Will you go along with me, Oliver?” said Mr. Bumble, in a 

majestic voice. 

Oliver was about to say that he would go along with anybody with 
great readiness, when, glancing upwards, he caught sight of Mrs. 
Mann, who had got behind the beadles chair, and was shaking her 
fist at him with a furious countenance. He took the hint at once, for 
the fist had been too often impressed upon his body not to be deeply 
impressed upon his recollection. 

“Will she go with me?” inquired poor Oliver. 

“No, she can’t,” replied Mr. Bumble. “But she’ll come and see 
you sometimes.” 

This was no very great consolation to the child. Young as lie was, 
however, he had sense enough to make a feint of feeling great regret 
at going away. It was no very difficult matter for the boy to call the 
tears into his eyes. Hunger and recent ill-usage are great assistants if 
you want to cry; and Oliver cried very naturally indeed. Mrs. Mann 
gave him a thousand embraces, and, what Oliver wanted a great deal 
more, a piece of bread and butter, lest he should seem too hungry 
when he got to the workhouse. With the slice of bread in his hand, 
and the little brown-cloth parish cap on his head, Oliver was then 
led away by Mr. Bumble from the wretched home where one kind 
word or look had never lighted the gloom of his infant years. And 
yet he burst into an agony of childish grief as the cottage-gate closed 
after him. 

Wretched as were the little companions in misery he was leaving 
behind, they were the only friends he had ever known; and a sense 

of his loneliness in the great wide world sank into the child’s heart 
for the first time. 

Mr. Bumble walked on with long strides; little Oliver, firmly grasp¬ 
ing his gold-laced cuff, trotted beside him—inquiring at the end of 
every quarter of a mile whether they were “nearly there.” To these 
interrogations, Mr. Bumble returned very brief and snappish replies. 

Oliver had not been within the walls of the workhouse a quarter 
of an hour, and had scarcely completed the demolition of a second 
slice of bread, when Mr. Bumble, who had handed him over to the 

care of an old woman, returned; and, telling him it was a board night, in- 
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that the board had said he was to appear before it forthwith. 

Not having a very clearly defined notion of what a live board was,' 

Oliver was rather astounded by this intelligence, and was not quite 

certain whether he ought to laugh or cry. He had no time to think 

^about the matter, however; for Mr. Bumble gave him a tap or r 

head, with his cane, to wake him up, and another on the back to 

make him lively; and bidding him follow, conducted him into a large 

whitewashed room, where eight or ten fat gentlemen were sitting 

round a table. At the top of the table, seated in an armchair rather 

higher than t ie rest, was a particularly fat gentleman with a very 
round, red face. \ * i 

“Boy,” said the gentleman in the high chair, “listen to me. You 
know you’re an orphan, I suppose?” 

“What’s that, sir?” inquired poor Oliver. 

The boy is a fool I thought he was,” said the gentleman in the 
white waistcoat. -'$SI 

“Hush!” said the gentleman who had spoken first. “You know 

i j and t li n t you were brought up by 
the parish, don’t you?” I I 

Yes, sir, replied Oliver, weeping bitterly. 

What are you crying for? inquired ihe gentleman in the white 

waistcoat. And to be sure it was very extraordinary. What could the 
boy be crying for? . 

‘ Iv.pe you say your prayers every night,” said another gentle¬ 
man in a gruff voice; and pray for the people who feed you, and take 
care of you—like a Christian.” 

Yes, sir, stammered the boy. The gentleman who spoke last was 
unconsciously right. It woulc nave been very like a Christian, ano a 
marvellously good Christian, too, if (j liver had prayed for the people 

' hu and tonk caie of hint. But he hadn’t, because nobody had 
taught him. 

Well! You have come here to be educated and taught a useful 
trade,” said the red-faced gentleman in the high chair. 

| So you 11 begin to pick oakum to-morrow morning at six o’clock,” 
added the surly one in the white waistcoat. 

For the combination o! both these blessings in the one simple 
process of picking oakum, Oliver bowed low by the direction o' the 
beadle, and was then hurried away to a large ward, where, on a 
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rougL hard bed, he sobbed himself to sleep. What a noble illustration 
of the tender laws of England! They let the paupers go to sleep! 

The room in which the boys were fed was a large stone hall, with 
a copper at one end; out of which the master, dressed in an apron 
for the purpose, and assisted by one or two women, ladled the gruel 
at meal-times. Of this festive composition each boy had one porringer, 
and no more except on occasions of great public rejoicing, when he 
had two ounces and a quarter of bread besides. The bowls never 
wanted washing. The boys polished them with their spoons till they 

© T \ 1 • jrti A-. i ^ 1 £ J ■ * • 

pertormed this operation (which 
• — 


shone again; and when they 

J X “ ^ -- - v V A M ¥I\/il 1 % t ill VII 

never took very long, the spoons being nearly as large as the bowls), 
they would sit staring at the copper, with such eager eyes, as if they 
could have devoured the very bricks of which it was composed; em¬ 
ploying themselves, meanwhile, in sucking their fingers most assidu¬ 
ously, with the view of catching up any stray splashes of gruel that 
might have been cast thereon. Boys have generally excellent appetites. 
Oliver Twist and his companions suffered the tortures of slow star¬ 
vation for three months. At last they got so voracious and wild with 
hunger, that one boy who was tall for his age, and hadn’t been used 

W l L S °u 0f th J ng (f ° r his fatheF had ^ a smali cook’s shop), 
hmted darkly to his companions, that unless he had another basin of 

gruel per diem, he was afraid he might some night happen to eat the 

boy who slept next him, who happened to be a weakly youth of 

ender age. He had a wild, hungry eye; and they implicitly believed 

him. A council was held; lots were cast who should walk up to the 

“ w upper that £Vening and fOT m - 

arrived ' the boys took their P laces - The master in 

a ‘ the copper; his paup -— 


, ?- ,s P ere< l to each other, and winked at Oliver while his 

hunle n r'Ind 0 r ec S k , nUdgedhim - Ch,ld 38 he was - he was desperate with 

S to the m^ e K Z! m , ISery - He r ° Se ff0m the tab| e; a " J advanc- 

at hi S nwn?r e ' and Sp °° n in hand - said > somewhat alarmed 


Please, sir, I want some more.” 

The master was a fat, healthy man; but he turned very pale. He 
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gazed in stupefied astonishment on the small rebel for some seconds- 

nd then clung for support to the copper. The assistants were para-’ 
lysed with wonder, the boys with fear. • 

‘‘What!” said the master at length, in a faint voice. 

.ease, sir,” replied Oliver, “I want some more.” 

he master aimed a blow at Oliver’s head with the ladle, pinioned 
him m h.c arms, and 1 ’ p onea 


The board were sitting in solemn conclave, when Mr. Bumble 

rushed into the room in great excitement, and addressing the gentle- 
--a.i in the high chair, said— ® 

for more^” mtkinS ' 1 ^ y ° Ur pardon ’ sir! 01iver Twist, has asked 

There was ageneralstart. Horror was depicted on every countenance. 
For more, said Mr. Limbkins. “Compose yourself, Bumble, and 

answer me distmctly. Do I understand that he asked for more, after 
he had eaten the supper allotted by the dietary?” 

! gPfc did, sir,” replied Bumble. 

“That boy will be hung,” said the gentleman in the white waist- 
coat. I know that boy will be hung.” 

f J I * . prophetic gentleman’s opinion, .rm ani¬ 

mated discussion took place. Oliver was ordered into instant confine¬ 
ment; and a bill was next morning pasted on the outside of the gate, 
ottering a reward of five pounds to anybody who would take Oliver 
wist o ^ t e hands of the parish. In other words, five pounds and 
Uhver I wist were offered to any man or woman who wanted an 
apprentice to any trade, business, or calling. 

“I never was more convinced of anything in my life,” said the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat, as he knocked at the gate and read 
the bill next morning—“I never was more convinced of anything in 
my life, than I am that that boy will come to be hung.” 


An 
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MAROONED ON AN ICEBERG 








By W. H. G. KINGSTON 


I 




On ablacknight ttt the North Atlantic the good ship “ Pocahuntas'* 

struck a mighty wall of floating ice , and when morning light 
dawned only the narrator of "Peter the Whaler” an j - * 







1 


Terence O'Connor, Tom Stokes, and Andrei 


Thompson, roere left of the ship's company. The four IZthsfZ 
i a very unpromising future, 












0 say that the night was very dark would not give an idea of the 
inky obscuntv in whirh _ ea or the 




inky obscurity in which we appeared to be sailLg oZ "could 
:ly see one s hand with nn*’c arm j .... . “ . une 00111(1 


r V . n 41X111 neia out at full ler 

as for dtscermng anythmg ahead, that appeared impossible 
I had just been relieved, and was ... r 


fin<ling my way forward 


warm 


cry from the look-out men of “A shm a h* n tne re- was a loud 
under all sail.” P stan<lln 6 n ght for us 


— —— ^ 1 w m m w 

“Under all sail 


impossible 


himself from 


Andrew Thompson, who was standing 


peering into the gloom ahead. “A sailI” he exclaimed- That' I 
but an iceberg—I M it. i.„n. ttt. _ne exclaimed, that s no sa.l 


but an iceberg—I see its light w Z i cx 1 ua,med i ‘hat's no sail, 
now we are on it-and H haVe Weathered “i but 


XTeTr V n A Hea,erl haVC °n our souls!" 

d ,„ m K P ,T; * ° Ud ’ fearftl1 crash waa heard-the stout s 


and trembled ’in eve™ timber TZZZ ^ S ‘° Ut ship ahook 
‘be deck with stunnW fo™ cu-l- TT"’ “ were a " near me, to 


‘he deck with stunning force ShriZ 7"' “ Were aM near me, to 

of the ship; and the wftch below TtV" ZH ^ ff ° m CVery part 
“8 “P on deck, manv «o*t»TMtion, came hurry- 


ing up on derlr • . consternation, came hurry- 

their hands. All was disma ° Ut their clothes » others with them in 
^the wind, and the ZttZ **^**. the *** 


of the wind and the *77 u conlus »on; while the terrific noise 
against the iceberg (for *7 0Ver **** sh, P» and the shi P stri hing 

had struck), added to th !° ^ a ^ ainst which we 


had struck) added L *k eDe /8 lt was m truth against which we 
and the creaking and 6 fk^*P eo P le > the groans of the ship, 
voices of the offiLs whTT-fT** 5 ’ almost drowned the 



from their cabinsT Wn °- WCre rus * dn 8 here and there as they came 
people in their fright VaW endeavour t0 restore order. Many of the 


P e ople in their fricrht endeavour to restore order. Many of the 

U P hy the waves ° Ver ^ oar<1 ’ an ^ were instantly swallowed 

? ' * 8ol P rose an d lei! with tremendous force as 
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the sea lifted her, and the loud crashing forward shewed that her 
strong bows had been stove in. The foremast went by the board, the 
heel probably lifted right out of its step. Then a terrific cry arose 
that the ship was sinking, and that all was lost. 

Thompson, O’Connor, and Stokes were close to me, just 
abreast of the foremast. Andrew looked round when he heard the 
bows of the ship being stove in. “My lads,” he exclaimed to us three, 

the ship won’t be many minutes more above water; so if you’d 
have a chance for your lives, follow me.” 

vv ~ - r, - in ioong the bowsprit and down by the dolphin-striker—a 
: t ea which hangs oerpendicularl v under the bowsprit—from whence 
we dropped down one by one on to a part ot the iceberg which the 
waves did not reach. The ice was very rough, and we were thus 
enabled to scramble up perfectly clear ot the sea. 

* -a ! lu .r , attempted to follow our example. The whole dread¬ 
ful scene was disclosed for an instant, never to be erased from my 
memory. The ship, with oer bow run high upon the berg; her tall 
masts, with their yards and sails going by the board; the dark ocean 
and the white-crested seas dashing over her stern, amid which stood 
a mass of huruj.n beings, in all the attitudes of agonised despair and 
dismay. Then, again, above our heads, rising to the clouds, the white 
shining iceberg, which seemed to glow with flames of fire—the bright 
light reflected > rom pinnacle to pinnacle, and ar into the caverned 
recesses of its stupendous sides. 

Can I ever forget the dreadful despairing shriek which rent the 
skies, as the !if ing high in the air, it seemed, the stern sank 
down. Slowly the proud ship glided from the icy rock, on which she 
had been wrecked, town into the far depths of the ocean. Soon a.' 1 
were engulfet beneath the greedy waves. No helping hand could we 
offer to any of our shipmates. The taller masts and spars followed, 
d ra S§ e d down by the sinking hull; and in another instant, as we 
gazed where our ship had just been, a black obscurity was alone before 
us. I say we, for I saw that others were near me; but who they were 
I coa:id not at the time tell. I called out, and Andrew’s voice answered, 

Is that you, Peter? I am glad you’ve escaped, lad. Who is there 
besides?” 

“I’m here, Andrew, thanks to Providence and your advice,” cried 

Terence. 
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And so am I; but I don t think I can hold on much longer,” 

exclaimed poor Tom Stokes, who had fallen on his side and hurt 

himself. Terence and I, who were near him, on this grasped hold of 

him, and dragged him up to the broad ledge on which we w#*re 

seated, from the rough points of ice to which he had been clinging 

We then all huddled together as close as we could, to keep ourselves 
warm. 


We were convinced that, out of that gallant crew, who lately trod 

the deck of the beautiful ship which was now fathoms down beneath 
our feet, we four were the only beings left alive. 

“What chance have we of escaping?” I asked of Andrew, after a 
lengthened silence. 


There may be some of the wreck cast up on the berg, and with 
it we may make a raft, and reach the coast of Newfoundland or 
Labrador; or the berg itself may be driven ashore, but that I do not 
think at all likely; or we may be seen by some ship and taken olf. I 
know of no other possible chance of escape.” 

“Then I trust we may be seen by some ship,” I ejaculated 
Morning at last dawned; and what a change from the previous day 1 
1 hen, all had been storm and gloom; now, all around was calm, 
beautiful, and bright. Before the sun rose, the whole eastern sky was 
g owing with an orange tinge; while every fleecy cloud around was 
in e wit go and red, orange, or pink, and every conceivable 
intermediate hue; while the clear portions of the sky itself were of 
e purest and most ethereal blue—the whole sea glowing with the 

samp varipH onrl K/iniif• £». 1 _ 1_ r\ .•!» - _ ® 


rWfui j , T"*—r 1 otl11 Deaunrui and won- 

ev e rv Vast mountain of ice °n which we floated, as in 

and Lr " r '| C l° rm * af>peared ’ t0Wcnn g ab ™ The pinnacles 

east: S tt W “ h the g |owi "g b - a of the 


columns 


them seemed formed of the purest alabJur of a.mosT c^Shnt 

and around us, on either side, appeared vast caverns and groS 

summ d : k ght almost su PPose, by the hands of fairies, for their 

j • 3 0 e ’ out of Parian marble, their entrances fringed with 
dropping icicles, glittering brilliantly. g 

ceive whencl d r a n °‘ Se durin S the ni 6 ht - and could tot con- 

it was caused 1 h 13 " 16 ’ *Ji n ° W ’ ° n lookin S around, I perceived that 

y a small cascade, which, from the ice at the top 
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continuity melting, came trickling down the side. 

VVc sha? havp fr^o ^11 . 


Andrew 



our companions, had fallen. P he ’ WIth 

„ff^ 1 n 0 USe l UP > 0Ur com P anions ; and I believe did most sincerely 

sa-ina LTr h f lkS81Vlng f f0r ‘ he mercy which had been shewn us in 
saving us out of so many from destruction. 

Now, my lads,” said Andrew, who took the lead in everything 
we willingly obeying him, “ we’ll look out to see if there’s a shirilnthe' 
ng, and if so to make some signal to attract her notice.” 

berg We found! *° ^ *° °" e ° f the hl 8 hest P^nades of the 

Tn the nart o?l t *° £ ““ “ far as the ^ could reach 

however T rn ^ h °/, 1Z ° n V,SlbIe to us ' ° ur climb had shewn us, 

we observed nSlde r le P °” 10n of the lower part the berg, and 

Ive^W SeV !f al t U T y ’ n ® about, evidently cast there by the 
waves. We immediately descended to secure them. 

were droved* f I ? enC00p with some chickens in it, and though they 
Se® L tLm ° r ° ntbeb ° 0mS - Tbese were"all treasures, and, 

fragments of T Tu * hem " P *° our led g e - There were also 
o a auarter-hnat whirK Ud-... . 5? T DIls 


quarter 
latter we dried 



md afterwards kindled with 

two of our fowls, 
commenced at once to form 
only tools were the knives a 

framework 


then knocking the hencoop to pieces, we 

nl P ’ ng the wh °le fabric more firmly with ropes. When com- 

snnn WC °° k f d at we a & reed that it was a very small ark to 

support four people on the stormy ocean. 

floatj 6 0b f!7 ed u ^ WC Sat ° n tke to P the berg, several articles 
n t h f r T d thC and SOme lod S ed in crevices which we had 
° j j ° re _ lscovere • ur raft being completed as far as our materials 
would go, I volunteered to try and get hold of some of the things. 

o this with safety, I begged my shipmates to hold one end of a 
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line, which we had formed out of the various pieces collected, while 

’ Jm Ll * ^ w ^ JF.' _'J' j#J "5 « 

the other I secured round my body. By keeping the line always tight, 

I was able to lean over the edge and pick up several things in the 
water. The first was a bucket, in sound condition. This was valuable, 

as it would contain fresh water, and prevent the necessity of our 
chewing the cold ice, which chilled us extremely. Then I found some 
more spars, and the fragments of one of the boats, which must have 
been stove in and got adrift before the ship went down. These en¬ 
abled us to increase our raft to a size which afforded us hope that it 
might support us in our necessity. 

r . 

That night, overcome by fatigue, strange as it may seem, we all 
slept soundly. The sun again rose, and discovered us still floating in 
safety on our unstable resting-place. The day passed much as the 
former one had done. 

We were all able to sleep, if not very soundly, at least for some 
hours, when the third night dosed in upon us. 

For a long time I continued gazing on the sea without feeling any 
inclination to sleep, when I fancied that I saw the dark sails of a 
ship about a mile off, and directly to windward of us. I peered into 
the darkness to assure myself, for I did not like causelessly to arouse 
my companions. At last I was almost confident that there was a ship; 

but as I had my doubts, I went back to Andrew and touched his 
arm. 

“Andrew,” I said, trembling all over in my eagerness, “I do not 
wish to raise false hopes, but look out there and tell me what you 


“See, lad!—why, a sail; there’s no doubt of it,” he exclaimed 

hurriedly. A barque-rigged vessel standing on a bowline to the 

north-west. She’s a whaler, I suspect; but how to make the keenest 
ears on board hear us, is a puzzle.” 


We called Terence and Tom, who instantly sprung to their feet 
and joined us in looking out for the stranger. 

Throwing out our chests, and putting our hands to our mouths, 
we gave a shout which none but strong lungs could have uttered. 
It must have been carried a good mile to windward over the calm 


came down 


“There is no use wearing out our lungs with hallooing,” said 
Terence. “They wouldn’t hear us, up to windward there, even if 
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no use. 
We 




We 


■it s 


W-he was visible, and Iong 

At length we returned to our mft o ' ° r to re -P ass near, 

disappointment in sleep We lav How endeavoured to forget our 

once more closed myl H 11° “ Ws I 

when I was again awoke bv a In A * **f s ept * do not know, 
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MAROONED ON AN ICEBERG 



that pieces were more likely to fall from the summit in the day-time, 
when the sun was shining on it, than at night, and that therefore we 
should not let the thought oppress us. 

It may be supposed that we did not sleep, nor attempt to sleep, 
any more that night. 

With no little thankfulness did we welcome the first streaks of 
dawn in the eastern horizon. Again we knelt down and offered our 
prayers to Heaven. We had scarcely risen to our feet when a shout 
of joy escaped from our lips; for there, in the grey misty dawn, with 
her canvas hanging against her masts, lay motionless on the calm 
water a ship—the same, doubtless, which we fancied had passed far 
away from us in the night. 

Eagerly we watched the strarger. She was a barque—a whaler, no 
doubt. “Will she see us?” we asked one another. “Will she near the 
iceberg again, or will she sail off in an opposite direction?” 

Those who have been placed in a similar position to the one in 

which we were, can alone truly comprehend to the full the intensity 

of our feelings. We could scarcely breathe—we could scarcely speak. 

All our thoughts were concentrated in that one point; our very being 

seemed wrapped up, as it were, in it. The night had passed slowly 

away; but still more slow did the light of day seem to creep over the 
world. 


Securing one end of our rope to a point of ice, we eased the raft 
carefully down into the sea. To our satisfaction it floated well along¬ 
side, but it required great caution not to upset it as we stepped upon 

it* ^Ve each of us held a small piece of the boat’s planking in our 
hands to serve as paddles. 

Away we go, my lads, exclaimed Terence, as he gave a strong 

shove against the iceberg with a boarding-pike; and with a cheer, 

which, perilous as was our adventure, we could not repress, we began 

vigorously to ply our paddles. It was a matter of life and death, we 

saw. If we missed the ship, our chance of returning to the iceberg 

was small indeed. Our progress was very slow. We might have made 

a mile an hour perhaps not so much—and we had three miles to 
go at least. 


One mile was passed, and we were not seen. Indeed, so small a 
speck as we were on the ocean, we could not expect to be observed 
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HOP-FROG’S LAST JEST 
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#y EDGAR ALLAN POE 

Tim r/ory from “Tales of Mystery and Imagination ” illustrates 
the author s peculiar attraction to situations that are both mac¬ 
abre and bizarre. Hop-Frog the dwarf is at once a creature 
demanding sympathy and a human being that repels . 

T NEVER knew anyone so keenly alive to a joke as the king was. 
-L He seemed to live only for joking. To tell a good story of the 
joke kind, and to tell it well, was the surest road to his favour. Thus 
it happened that his seven ministers were all noted for their accom¬ 
plishments as jokers. They all took after the king, too, in being large, 
corpulent, oily men, as well as inimitable jokers. Whether people 
grow fat jy joking; or whether there is something in fat itself which 
predisposes to a joke, I have never been quite able to detertnine; but 
certain it is that a lean joker is a rara avis in terris. 

About the refinements, or, as he called them, the “ghosts” of wit, 
the king troubled himself very little. He had an especial admiration 
for breadth in a jest, and would often put up with length , for the sake 
of it. Over-niceties wearied him. Upon the whole, practical jokes 
suited his taste far better than verbal ones. 

At the date of my narrative, professing jesters had not altogether 
gone out of fashion at Court. Several of the great Continental 
“powers” still retained their “fools,” who wore motley, with caps 
and bells, and who were expected to be always ready with sharp 

witticisms, at a moment s notice, in consideration of the crumbs that 
fell from the royal table. 

Our king, as a matter of course, retained his “fool.” The fact is, 

he required something in the way of folly—if only to counterbalance 

the heavy wisdom of the seven wise men who were his ministers— 
not to mention himself. 

His fool, or professional jester, was not only a fool, however. His 
value was trebled in the eyes of the king by the fact of his being also 
a dwarf and a cripple. Dwarfs were as common at Court in those 
days, as fools; and many monarchs would have found it difficult to 
get through their days (days are rather longer at Court than else¬ 
where) without both a jester to laugh with , and a dwarf to laugh at. 

9i 
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mined to have a masquerade; and whenever a masquerade, or any¬ 
thing of that kind, occurred at our Court, then the talents both of 
Hop-Frog and Trippetta were sure to be called in play. Hop-Frog, 

in especial, was so inventive in the way of getting up pageants, 
suggesting novel characters and arranging costumes for masked balls, 
that nothing could be done, it seems, without his assistance. 

The night appointed for the fete had arrived. A gorgeous hall had 
been fitted up, under Trippetta’s eye, with every kind of device 
which could possibly give iclat to a masquerade. The whole Court 
was in a fever of expectation. As for costumes and characters, it 
might well be supposed that everybody had come to a decision on 
such points. Many had made up their minds as to what idles they 
should assume, a week, or even a month, in advance; and, in fact, 
there was not a particle of indecision anywhere—except in the cise 
of the king and his seven ministers. Why they hesitated I never 
could tell, unless they did it by way of a joke. More probably, they 
found it difficult, on account of being so fat, to make up their minds. 
At all events, time flew; and, as a last resource, they sent for Trip¬ 
petta and Hop-Frog. 

When the two little friends obeyed the summons of the king, they 
found him sitting at his wine with the seven members of his cabinet 
council; but the monarch appeared to be in a very ill humour. He 
knew that Hop-Frog was not fond of wine; for it excited the poor 
cripple almost to madness; and madness is no comfortable feeling. 
But the king loved his practical jokes, and took pleasure in forcing 
Hop-Frog to drink and (as the king called it) “to be merry.” 

“Come here, Hop-Frog,” said he, as the jester and his friend 
entered the room: “swallow this bumper to the health of your absent 
friends” (here Hop-Frog sighed), “and then let us have the benefit 
of your invention. We want characters— characters , man—something 
novel out of the way. We are wearied with this everlasting sameness. 
Come, drink! the wine wiii brighten your wits.” 

Hop-Frog endeavoured, as usual, to get up a jest in reply to these 
advances from the king; but the effort was too much. It happened 
to be the poor dwarf’s birthday, and the command to drink to his 
absent friends” forced the tears to his eyes. Many large, bitter drops 

^ goblet as he took it, humbly, from the hand of the tyrant, 
ha! ha! ha! roared the latter, as the dwarf reluctantly 
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drained the beaker. “See what a glass of good wine can do! Why 
your eyes are shining already!” * 

Poor tellow! Ins large eyes gleamed rather than shone, for the effect 
of wine on his excitable brain was not more powerful than instan¬ 
taneous. He placed the goblet nervously on the table, and looked 

round upon the company with a half-insane stare. They all seemed 
highly amused at the success of the king’s “joke” 

“And now to business,” said the prime minister, a very fat man. 

\ es, said the king; come, Hop-hrcg, lend us your assistance. 

Characters, my fine fellow; we stand in need of characters—all of 

us ha! ha! ha!” and as this was seriously meant for a joke, his 
laugh was chorused by the seven. 

Hop-Frog also laughed, although feebly and somewhat vacantly. 

“Coma, come,” said the king, impatiently, “have you nothing to 

suggest?” 

“I am endeavouring to think of something novel” replied the 
dwarf, abstractedly, for he was quite bewildered by the wine. 

“Endeavouring!” cried the tyrant, fiercely; “what do you mean by 
that ? Ah, I perceive. You are sulky, and want more wine. Here, drink 
this! and he poured out another gobletful and offered it to the 
cripple, who merely gazed at it, gasping for breath. 

Drink, I say! ’ snouted the monster, “or by the fiends-” 

The dwarf .hesitated. The king grew purple with rage. The courtiers 
smirked, jfnppetta, pale as a corpse, advanced to the monarch’s seat, 
and, falling on her knees before him, implored him to spare her friend. 

The tyrant regarded her, for some moments, in evident wonder at 
her audacity. He seemed quite at a loss what to do or say—how most 
becomingly to express nis indignation. At last, without uttering a 
syllable, he pusned her violently from him, and threw the contents 
of the brimming goblet in her face. 

The poor girl got up as best she could, and, not daring even to 
sigh, resumed her position at the foot of the table. 311 

There was a dead silence for about half a minute, during which 
the falling of a leaf, or of a feather, might have been heard. It was 
interrupted by a low, but harsh and protracted grating sound which 
seemed to come at once from every corner of the room. 

vvnat—what —what are you making that noise for?” demanded 
the king, turning furiously to the dwarf. 
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The latter seemed to have recovered, in great measure, from his 
intoxication, and looking fixedly but quietly into the tyrant’s face, 
merely ejaculated: 

“I—I? How could it have been me?” 

“The sound appeared to come from without,” observed one of the 
courtiers. “I fancy it was the parrot at the window, whetting his bill 
upon his cage-wires.” 

“True,” replied the monarch, as if much relieved by the sugges¬ 
tion; “but on the honour of a knight, I could have sworn that it was 
the gritting of this vagabond’s teeth.” 

Hereupon the dwarf laughed (the king was too confirmed a joker 
to object to anyone’s laughing), and displayed a set of large, power¬ 
ful, and very repulsive teeth. Moreover, he avowed his perfect willing¬ 
ness to swallow as much wine as desired. The monarch was pacified; 
and having drained another bumper with no very perceptible ill 

effect, Hop-Frog entered at once, and with spirit, into the plans for 
the masquerade. 

“I cannot tell what was the association of idea,” observed he, very 
tranquilly, and as if he had never tasted wine in his life, “but just 
after \our Majesty had struck the girl and thrown the wine in her 
face just after Y our Majesty had done this, and while the parrot 
was making that odd noise outside the window, there came into my 
mind a capital diversion—one of my own country frolics—often en¬ 
acted among us, at our masquerades: but here it will be new alto¬ 
gether. Unfortunately, however, it requires a company of eight per¬ 
sons, and-” 


Here we are ! cried the king, laughing at his acute discovery of 

the coincidence; “eight to a fraction—I and my seven ministers. 
Come! what is the diversion?” 


We call it, replied the cripple, “the Eight Chained Ourang- 
Outangs, and it really is excellent sport if well enacted.” 

We will enact it, remarked the king, drawing himself up, and 
lowering his eyelids. 

“The beauty of the game.” continued Hop-Frog, “lies in the 
fright it occasions among the women ” 

^Capital! roared in chorus the monarch and his ministry. 

, e< J u ‘P y° u 35 ourang-outangs,” proceeded the dwarf; “leave 
a t at to me. The resemblance shall be so striking that the company 
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of masquerader 5 will take you for real beasts-and, of course, they 
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apartment was especially designed), it was illuminated principally 
by a large chandelier, depending by a chain from the centre of the 
sky-light, and lowered, or elevated, by means of a counterbalance as 
usual; but (in order not to look unsightly) this latter passed outside 
the cupola and over the roof. 

The arrangements of the room had been left to Trippetta’s superin¬ 
tendence; but, in some particulars, it seems, she had been guided by 
the calmer judgment of her friend the dwarf. At his suggestion it 
was that, on this occasion, the chandelier was removed. Its waxen 
drippings (which, in weather so warm, it was quite impossible to 
prevent) would have been seriously detrimental to the rich dresses 
ot the guests, who, on account of the crowded state of the saloon, 
could not all be expected to keep from out its centre—that is to say, 
trom under the chandelier. Additional sconces were set in various 
parts of the hall, out of the way; and a flambeau, emitting sweet 
odour, was placed in the right hand of each of the Caryatides that 
stood against the wall—some fifty or sixty altogether. 

The eight ourang-outangs, taking Hop-Frog’s advice, waited 

patiently until midnight (when the room was thoroughly filled with 

masqueraders) before making their appearance. No sooner had the 

clock ceased striking, however, than they rushed, or rather rolled in, 

all together—for the impediment of their chains caused most of the 
party to fall, and all to stumble as they entered. 

The excitement among the masqueraders was prodigious, and filled 
the heart of the king with glee. As had been anticipated, there were 
not a few of the guests who supposed the ferocious-looking creatures 
to be beasts of some kind in reality, if not precisely ourang-outangs. 
Many of the women swooned with affright; and had not the king taken 
the precaution to exclude all weapons from the saloon, his part? 
might soon have expiated their frolic in their blood. As it was, a 
general rush was made for the doors; but the king had ordered them 
to be locked immediately upon his entrance; and, at the dwarf’s sug¬ 
gestion, the keys had been deposited with him. 

While the tumult was at its height, and each masquerader atten¬ 
tive on y to his own safety (for, in fact, there was much real dancer 
rorn the pressure of the excited crowd), the chain by which the 
chandelier ordinarily hung, and which had been drawn up on its 
removal, might have been seen very gradually to descend, until 
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its hooked extremity came within three feet of the floor. 

Soon after this, the king and his seven friends, having reeled about 
the hall in all directions, found themselves, at length, in its cei 
and, of course, in immediate contact with the chain. While they were 
thus situated, the dwarf, who had followed closely at their heels 
inciting them to keep up the commotion, took Mold of their own 
lain at the intersection of the two portions which crossed the circle 
diametrically and at right angles. He e, with the rapidity of thought, 
he inserted the hook from which the chandelier had been wont to 
depend; and, in an instant, by some unseen agency, the chandelier 
chain was drawn so far upward as to take the hook out of reach, and, 

as an inevitable consequence, to drag the ourang-outangs together in 
close connection, and face to face. 

t he masqueraders, by this time, bad recovered, in some measure, 

tror > their alarm; and, beginning to regard the whole matter as a 

well-contrived pleasantry, set up a loud shout of laughter at the 
predicament of the apes. 

Heave ■ reni to me\ now r screamed Hop-Frog, his shrill voice 
making itself easily heard through all the din. “Leave them to me. 

I fancy 1 know them. If I can only get a good look at them, I can 
soon tell who they are.” 

Here, scrambling over the heads of the crowd, he managed to get 
to the wall; when, seizing a flambeau from one of the Caryatides, he 


returned, as he went, to he centre of the room—leaped, with the 

agility of a monkey, upon the king’s head—and thence c ambered a 

few feet up the chain—holding down the torch to examine the group 

of ourang-outangs, and still screaming, “/ shall soon find out who 
they are!” 


And now, while the whole assembly (the apes included) were con¬ 
vulsed with laughter, the jester suddenly uttered a shrill whistle; 
when the chain flew violently up for about thirty feet—dragging with 
it the dismayed and struggling ourang-outangs, and leaving them 
suspended in mid-air between the sky-light and the floor. Hop-Frog, 
clinging to the chain as it rose, still maintained his relative position 
in respect to the eight maskers, and still (as if nothing were the 
matter) continued to thrust his torch down towards them, as though 
endeavouring to discover who they were. 

So thoroughly astonished were the whole company at this ascent, 
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that a dead silence, of about a minute’s duration, ensued. It was 
broken by just such a low, harsh, grating sound, as had before 
attracted the attention of the king and his councillors, when the 
former threw the wine in the face of Trippetta. But, on the present 
occasion, there could be no question as to whence the sound issued. 
It came from the fang-like teeth of the dwarf, who ground them and 
gnashed them as he foamed at the mouth, and glared, with an expres¬ 
sion of maniacal rage, into the upturned countenances of the king 
and his seven companions. 

“Ah, ha!” said at length the infuriated jester. “Ah, ha! I begin to 
sec who these people are, now!” Here, pretending to scrutinise the 
king more closely, he held the flambeau to the flaxen coat which 
enveloped him, and which instantly burst into a sheet of vivid flame. 
In less than half a minute the whole eight ourang-outangs were 
blazing fiercely, amid the shrieks of the multitude who gazed at them 
from below, horror-stricken, and without the power to render them 
the slightest assistance. 

At length the flames, suddenly increasing in virulence, forced the 
jester to climb higher up the chain, to be out of their reach; and, as 
he made this movement, the crowd again sank, for a brief instant, 
into silence. The dwarf seized his opportunity, and once more spoke: 

“I now see distinctly ,” he said, “what manner of people these 
maskers are. They are a great king and his seven privy councillors— 
a king who does not scruple to strike a defenceless girl, and his seven 
councillors who abet him in the outrage. As for myself, I am simply 
Hop-Frog, the jester—and this is my last jest.” 

Owing to the high combustibility of both the flax and the tar to 
which it adhered, the dwarf had scarcely made an end of his brief 
speech before the work of vengeance was complete. The cripple clam¬ 
bered leisurely to the ceiling, and disappeared through the sky-light. 

It is supposed that Trippetta, stationed on the roof of the saloon, 

had been the accomplice of her friend in his fiery revenge, and that, 

together, they effected their escape to their own country: for neither 
was seen again. 





AN APPOINTMENT AT NOON 

By ALEXANDRE DUMAS 

D'Artagnan , a young Gascon firebrand , has journeyed to Paris 
to join M. de Tr faille's musketeers. But almost as soon as he 
reaches the city he finds himself with three duels on his hands , and 
he goes to keep an appointment with the courtly Athos , who was 
wounded on the previous day in another skirmish with the 
cardinal s guards , as a result of which duelling is strictly for¬ 
bidden. D'Artagnan, as related in “The Three Musketeers ” 
fights his duel but not the one he had set out to fight. 

TVARTAGNAN was not acquainted with anybody in Paris. He 

went, therefore, to his appointment with Athos without a 

second, determined to be satisfied with those his adversary should 
choose. 

Now, D Artagnan was not a common man. Lie reflected upon the 
different characters of the men he had to fight with, and began to 
see into his own situation more clearly. He hoped, by means of 
loyal excuses, to make a friend of Athos, whose lordly air and austere 
bearing were very pleasing to him. He flattered himself he should 
be able to frighten Porthos with a story that, well managed, would 
cover Porthos with ridicule. As to the astute Aramis, he did not 
entertain much dread of him, and supposing that he should get so 
far, he determined to dispatch him in good style, or at least, by 
hitting hirn in the face, as Caesar recommended his soldiers to do 
to those of Pompey, damage for ever that beauty of which he was so 
proud. 

And, finally, D’Artagnan possessed that invincible stock of reso- 
lution which tie counsels of his father had deposited in his heart, 
and which were summed up in “Endure nothing from anyone but 
the king, the cardinal, and M. de Trdville.” He flew, then, rather 
than walked, towards the monastery of the Carmes-D^chauss^s, or 
rather Deschaux, as they said at that time, a sort of building without 
a window, surrounded b barren fields, an annex to the Prd-aux- 
Clercs, and which was generally employed as the place for the meet¬ 
ings of men who had no time to lose. 

When D’Artagnan arrived in sight of the bare spot of ground 
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which stretched out at the base of the monastery, Athos had been 
waiting about five minutes, and twelve o’clock was striking. He was, 
then, as punctual as the Samaritan woman, and the most rigorous 

casuist on duels could have nothing to say. 

Athos, who still suffered grievously from his wound, though it had 

been freshly dressed by M. de Tr^ville’s surgeon, was seated on a 
stone, awaiting his adversary with that placid countenance and that 
noble air which never forsook him. At sight of D’Artagnan he arose 
and politely came a few steps to meet him. The latter, on his part, 
saluted his adversary with hat in hand, and his feather even touching 

the ground. 

“Sir,” said Athos, “I have engaged two of my friends as seconds, 
but these two friends have not yet come. I am astonished at their 
delay, as it is not at all their custom to be behindhand.” 

“I have no seconds on my part, sir,” said D’Artagnan; “for, having 
reached Paris only yesterday, I as yet know no one but M. de Tr6- 
ville, to whom I was recommended by my father, who has the honour 
to be, in some degree, one of his friends.” 

Athos reflected for an instant. 

“You know no one but M. de Triville?” he asked. 

“No, sir, I know only him.” 

“Well, well,” continued Athos, speaking partly to himself—“well, 
well, if I kill you, I shall have the air of a child-eater.” 

Not too much so,” replied D’Artagnan, with a bow that was not 
deficient in dignity—“not too much so, since you do me the honour 
to draw sword against me while suffering from a wound which must 
bother you very much.” 

“Very much, upon my word. But I will use the left hand; 1 usually 
do so under such circumstances. Do not fancy, though, that I favour 
you: I use both hands equally. And it will be even a disadvantage to 
you: a left-handed man is very troublesome to people who are not 

prepared for it. I regret I did not inform you sooner of this circum¬ 
stance.” 

“You are truly, sir,” said D’Artagnan, bowing again, “very courte¬ 
ous, for which, I assure you, I am extremely grateful.” 

“You confuse me,” replied Athos, with his gentlemanly air. “I 
beg of you, let us talk of something else, unless it is displeasing to 
you. Will these idlers never come?” 



“hos, nodding graciously to 
a man without brains, and 


you. 


certainly not from a man without a heart. Sir, I love men of’your 
Kidney, and I foresee plainly that if we don’t kill each other, I shall 
hereafter take real pleasure in your conversation. We will wait for 

these gentlemen, if you please; I have plenty of time, and it will be 
more correct. Ah! here is one of them, I think.” 

In fact, at the end of the Rue Vaugirard the gigantic form of 

t orthos began to loom. '!3| 

“What!” c ied D’Artagnan, “is your first second M. Porthos?” 

Yes. Does that displease you?” 

“Oh, not at all.” 

“And here comes the other.” 

D’Artagna;. turned in the direction pointed to by Athos, and per¬ 
ceived Aramis. 

What! cried he, with an accent of greater astonishment than 
before, ‘is your second witness M. Aramis?” 

• J^ ou k^ ess he is. Are you not aware that we are never seen one 
without the others, and that we are called in the musketeers and the 
guards, at court and m the city, Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, or the 
Three Inseparables? And yet, as you come from Dax or Pau-” 

From Tarbes,” said D’Artagnan. 

^ It is probable you are ignorant of this circumstance,” said Athos. 

Pon my word, replied D’Artagnan, “you are well named, gentle¬ 
men; and my adventure, if it should make any noise, will prove at 
leaSt tiiat youi union, is not founded upon contrasts.” 

In the meantime Porthos had come up, waved his hand to Athos, 

turning towards D’Artagnan stopped astonished. 

Ah, ah! said ae, “what does this mean?” - » JdAjSJj 

This is the gentleman I am going to fight with,” said Athos, 
pointing i<j l) Artagnan with his hand, and saluting him with the 


same gesture. 


^ Why, it is with him I am also going to fight,” said Porthos. 
‘‘But not before one o’clock,” replied D’Artagnan. 

Well, and I also am going to fight with that gentleman,” said 
Aramis, coming up in his turn. 
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“But not till two o’clock,” said D’Artagnan, with the same calm- 
ness. 

“But what are you going to fight about, Athos? asked Aramis. 
“Ton my word, I don’t very well know; he hurt my shoulder.— 

And you, Porthos?” 

“Ton my word, I am going to fight because I am going to fight,” 

answered Porthos, colouring deeply. 

Athos, whose keen eye lost nothing, perceived a sly smile pass 

over the lips of the young Gascon as he replied— 

“We had a short discussion upon dress.” 

“And you, Aramis?” asked Athos. 

“Oh, ours is a theological quarrel,” replied Aramis, making a sign 
to D’Artagnan to keep secret the cause of their dispute. 

Athos saw a second smile on the lips of D’Artagnan. 

“Indeed?” said Athos. 

“Yes; a passage of St. Augustine, upon which we could not agree,” 
said the Gascon. 

“By Jove! this is a clever fellow,” murmured Athos. 

“And now you are all assembled, gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, 
“permit me to offer you my excuses.” 

At this word excuses a cloud passed over the brow of Athos, a 
haughty smile curled the lip of Porthos, and a negative sign was the 
reply of Aramis. 

“You do not understand me, gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, throw¬ 
ing up his head, on which was playing at that moment a ray of sun¬ 
light, gilding its clear and bold outlines. “I ask to be excused in case 
I should not be able to discharge my debt to all three; for M. Athos 
has the right to kill me first, which must much diminish the face- 
value of your bill, M. Porthos, and render yours almost worthless, 
M. Aramis. And now, gentlemen, I repeat, excuse me, but on that 
account only, and—on guard!” 

At these words, with the most gallant air possible, D’Artagnan 
drew his sword. 

The blood had mounted to the head of D’Artagnan, and at that 

moment he would have drawn his sword against all the musketeers 

in the kingdom as willingly as he now did against Athos, Porthos, 
and Aramis. 

It was a quarter past twelve. The sun was in its zenith, and the 
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s pot chosen for the theatre of the duel was exposed to its full power. 
“It is very hot,” said Athos, drawing his sword in his turn, “and 



yet I cannot take off my doublet, for only just now I felt my wound 
begin to bleed again, and I should not like to annoy the gentleman 
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with the sight of blood which he has not drawn from me himself. 

“That is true, sir,” replied D’Artagnan; “and whether drawn by 
myself or another, I assure you I shall always view with regret the 
blood of so brave a man. I will therefore fight in my doublet, as you 

do.” . . 

“Come, come, enough of such compliments,” cried Porthos; 

“please remember we are waiting our turn.” 

“Speak for yourself when you are inclined to utter such incon¬ 
gruities,” interrupted Aramis. “For my part, I think what they say 

is very well said, and quite worthy of two gentlemen.” 

“When you please, sir,” said Athos, putting himself on guard. 

“I was awaiting your order,” said D Artagnan, crossing swords. 
But scarcely had the two rapiers clashed on meeting when a com¬ 
pany of the guards of his Eminence, commanded by M. de Jussac, 

turned the angle of the convent. 

“The cardinal’s guards! the cardinal’s guards!” cried Aramis and 
Porthos at the same time. “Sheathe swords, gentlemen! sheathe 

swords!” 

But it was too late. The two combatants had been seen in a posi¬ 
tion which left no doubt of their intentions. 

“Halloo!” cried Jussac, advancing towards them, and making a 
sign to his men to do the same—“halloo, musketeers! fighting here, 
then, are you? And the edicts—what has become of them?” 

“You are very generous, gentlemen of the guards,” said Athos 
with acrimony, for Jussac was one of the aggressors of the preceding 
day. “If we were to see you fighting, I can assure you that we would 
make no effort to prevent you. Leave us alone, then, and you will 
enjoy a little amusement without cost to yourselves.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Jussac, “I greatly regret to declare the thing 
impossible. Duty before everything. Sheathe, then, if you please, and 
follow us.” 

“Sir,” said Aramis, parodying Jussac, “it would afford us great 
pleasure to obey your polite invitation if it depended upon ourselves; 
but unfortunately the thing is impossible: M. de Trdville has for¬ 
bidden it. Pass on your way, then; it is the best thing you can do.” 
This raillery exasperated Jussac. 

“We will charge upon you, then,” said he, “if you disobey.” 
“There are five of them,” said Athos, half aloud, “and we are but 
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We 


swear it, I will never appear before the captain again as a conquered 
man. 



Athos, Porthos and Aramis instantly closed in, and Jussac drew 
1 his soldiers. x 


hiS short interval was sufficient to determine D’Artagnan. It wi 

nf _ _.__1 • 1 i i - '• 


ne of those events which decide the life of a man. It was a choice 


ween the king and the cardinal. The choice made, it must be per- 

Arl in *T* dL__ , 1 * i . 4 v 


make 


at once an enemy of a minister more powerful than the king himself; 

fall fKtft ___ • « . _ O 


all this the young man perceived, and yet, to his praise be it said, he 


did not hesitate a second. Turning towards Athos and his friends 

9 — A wn A- 1 a ^ ^ y _ _ * 1 % £ £ 4 1 


Gentlemen, said he, “allow me to correct your words, if you 



| y . j ' ” --ii JfKJU 

p ease. You said you were but three, but it appears to me we are four.” 

W 11^ ^ ^ _ * /* 4% . - - 


“But you are not one of us,” said Porthos. 


Thats true, replied D’Artagnan; “I do not wear the uniform, 


but I am with you in spirit. My heart is that of a musketeer. I feel 


it, sir, and that urges me on.” 

J# JF 'W*' M 


Withdraw 


his 


gestures and the expression of his countenance, had guessed D’Ar- 


design 


sbin; begone quickly. 


>1 


Artag 


“Wei 1, yoi 
man’s hand. 


Aramis 


Jussac 


“You are very generous,” said Athos. 



d dreaded his inexperience. 


Artagnan 


} 


We 
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addition of a boy, resumed Athos, “and yet they will say none the 

I A JL 1— * 4 * 


less that we were four men.” 



“Yes, but to yield!” said Porthos. 


“That’s rather difficult,” replied Athos. 


Artagnan 


Try me, gentlemen,” said he, “and I swear to you by my honour 


at I will not go hence if we are conquered.” 
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“What is your name, my brave fellow?” said Athos. 

“D’Artagnan, sir.” 

“Well, then, Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan, forward!” 

cried Athos. „ 

“Come, gentlemen, have you made your minds up?” cried Jussac 

for the third time. 

“It is done, gentlemen,” said Athos. 

“And what do you mean to do?” asked Jussac. 

“We are about to have the honour of charging you,” replied Aramis, 
lifting his hat with one hand and drawing his sword with the other. 

“Oh! you resist, do you?” cried Jussac. 

“’Sblood! does that astonish you?” 

And the nine combatants rushed at one another with a madness 
which, however, did not exclude a certain amount of method. 

Athos fixed upon Cahusac, a favourite of the cardinal’s, Porthos 
had Bicarat, and Aramis found himself opposed to two adversaries. 
As to D’Artagnan, he sprang towards Jussac himselt. 

The heart of the young Gascon beat as though it would burst its 
fetters—not from fear, God be thanked (he had not the shade of it), 
but with emulation. He fought like a mad tiger, turning ten times 
round his adversary, and changing his ground and his guard twenty 
times. Jussac was, as they said then, fond of the sword, and had had 
much practice; nevertheless it required all his skill to defend himself 
against an adversary who, active and energetic, departed every in¬ 
stant from received rules, attacking him on all sides at once, and yet 
parrying like a man who had the greatest respect for his own epi¬ 
dermis. 

This contest at length exhausted Jussac’s, patience. Furious at 
being held in check by one whom he had considered a boy, he grew 
angry and began to make mistakes. D’Artagnan, who, though want¬ 
ing in practice, had a profound theory, redoubled his agility. Jussac, 
anxious to put an end to this, springing forward, aimed a terrible 
thrust at his adversary, but the latter parried it; and while Jussac 
was recovering himself, glided like a serpent beneath his blade, and 
passed his sword through his body. Jussac fell in a heap. 

D’Artagnan then cast an anxious and rapid glance over the field of 
battle. 

Aramis had already killed one of his adversaries, but the other was 

D* 
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pressing him warmly. Nevertheless Aramis was in a good situation 
and still able to defend himsef. 

I3icarat and Porthos had just made counter hits. Porthos had re¬ 
ceived a thrust through his arm, and Ricarat one through his thigh. 
But neither of the wounds was serious, and they only fought the 

more earnestly for them. . • ' 

Athos, wounded again by Cahusac, was steadily growing paler, but 
did not give way a foot; he bad only changed his sword-hand, and 
was fighting with his left. 

According to the laws of duelling at that period, B’Artagnan was 
at liberty to assist the one he pleased. While he was trying to find 
out which of his companions needed his aid, he caught a glance from 
Athos. This glance was of sublime eloquence. Athos would have died 
rather than appeal for help; but he could look, and with that look 
ask assistance. D’Artagnan interpreted it. With a terrible bound he 
sprang to the side of Cahusac, crying— 

“To me, Sir Guard, or I will slay you!” 

Cahusac turned. It was time, for Athos, whose great courage alone 
supported him, sank upon his knee. 

“’Sblood!” cried he to D’Artagnan, “do not kill him, young man, 
I beg of you. I have an old affair to settle with him when I am 
healed and sound again. Disarm him only; make sure of his sword. 
That’s it! that’s it! well done! very well done!” 

This exclamation was drawn from Athos by seeing the sword of 
Cahusac fly twenty paces from him. D’Artagnan and Cahusac sprang 
forward at the same instant, the one to recover, the other to obtain, 
the sword; but D’Artagnan, being the more active, reached it first 
and placed his foot upon it. 

Cahusac immediately ran to tie guardsman whom Aramis had 
killed, seized his rapier, and returned towards D’Aitagnan; but on 
his way he met Athos, who, during the momentary relief which D’Ar¬ 
tagnan had procured for him, had recovered his breath, and who, 
for fear that D’Ai tag ian should kill his own personal enemy, wished 

to resume the fight. 

D’Artagnan perceived that it would be disobliging Athos not to 
leave him alone; and in a few minutes Cahusac fell, with a sword- 
thrust through his throat. 

At the same instant Aramis placed h is sword-point on the breast 
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of his fallen enemy, and compelled him to ask for mercy. 

Only Porthos and Bicarat remained. Porthos was boasting merrily, 
asking Bicarat what o’clock it could be, and offering him his compli¬ 
ments upon his brother having just obtained a company in the regi¬ 
ment of Navarre;- but joke as he might, he gained no advantage. 
Bicarat was one of those iron men who never fall dead. 

Nevertheless it was necessary to put an end to the affair. The 
watch might come up and take all the combatants, wounded or not, 
royalists or cardinalists. Athos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan surrounded 
Bicarat and summoned him to surrender. Though alone against all, 
and with a wound in his thigh, Bicarat wished to hold out; but Jussac, 
who had risen upon his elbow, cried out to him to yield. Bicarat was 
a Gascon, as D’Artagnan was; he turned a deaf ear, and contented 
himself with laughing; and between two parries, finding time to 

point to a spot of earth with his sword— 

“Here,” cried he, parodying a verse of the Bible—“here will 

Bicarat die, the only one of those who are with him!” 

' I 5 J 1 

“But there are four against you; leave off, I command you! 

“Ah, if you command me, that’s another thing,” said Bicarat; “you 

being my sergeant, it is my duty to obey.” 

And springing backward, he broke his sword across his knee to 
avoid the necessity of surrendering it, threw the pieces over the con¬ 
vent wall, and crossed his arms, whistling a cardinalist air. 

Bravery is always respected, even in an enemy. The musketeers 
saluted Bicarat with their swords, and returned them to their sheaths. 
D’Artagnan did the same; then assisted by Bicarat, the only one left 
standing, he bore Jussac, Cahusac, and that one of Aramis’s adver¬ 
saries who was only wounded, under the porch of the convent. The 
fourth, as we have said, was dead. They then rang the bell, and 
carrying away four swords out of five, they took their road, intoxi¬ 
cated with joy, towards the hdtel of M. de Trdville. 

They walked arm in arm, occupying the whole width of the street, 
and accosting every musketeer they met, so that in the end it became 
a triumphal march. The heart of D’Artagnan throbbed with wild 
delight; he walked between Athos and Porthos, pressing them tenderly. 

“If I am not yet a musketeer,” said he to his new friends, as he 
passed through the gateway of M. de Trdville’s hotel, “at least I 
have entered upon my apprenticeship, haven’t I?” 
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By LOUISA M. ALCOTT 

Mrs. Bhaer —"Jo” to her friends and all the many readers 
of the author's books—and her husband run a new kind of 
school at Plumfield . To them y with a letter of introduction , 
comes Nat , a shy boy in ragged clothes who has been living as a 
street musician. At Plumfield the little orphan who loves playing 
the violin soon finds himself in a new world of good companion¬ 
ship and happy hearts. Nat's adventures are told in “Little Men," 

from which this story is taken. 

P LEASE, sir, is this Plumfield?” asked a ragged boy of the man 
who opened the great gate at which the omnibus left him. 
“Yes, who sent you?” 

“Mr. Laurence. I have got a letter for the lady.” 

All right; go up to the house, and give it to her; she’ll see to 
you, little chap.” 

The man spoke pleasantly, and the boy went on, feeling much 
cheered by the words. 

A rosy-faced servant-maid opened the door, and smiled as she 
took the letter which he silently offered. She seemed used to receiv¬ 
ing strange boys, for she pointed to a seat in the hall, and said, with 
a nod,“ Sit there and drip on the mat a bit, while I take this in to missis.” 

The house seemed swarming with boys, for various open doors 
showed pleasant groups of big boys, little boys, and middle-sized 
boys in all stages of evening relaxation. Two large rooms on the right 
were evidently school-rooms, for desks, maps, blackboards, and books 
were scattered about. Ah open fire burned on the hearth, and several 
indolent lads lay on their backs before it, discussing a new cricket- 
ground, with such animation that their boots waved in the air. A tall 
youth was practising on the flute in one corner, quite undisturbed 
by the racket all about him. Two or three others were jumping over 
the desks, pausing now and then, to get their breath, and laugh at 
the droll sketches of a little wag who was caricaturing the whole 
household on a blackboard. 

In the room on the left a 




long supper-table was seen, set forth 
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with great pitchers of new milk, piles of brown and white bread, 
and perfect stacks of the shiny gingerbread so dear to boyish souls. 
A flavour of toast was in the air, also suggestions of baked apples, 
very tantalising to one hungry little nose and stomach. 

The hall, however, presented the most inviting prospect of all, for 
a brisk game of tag was going on in the upper entry. One landing 
was devoted to marbles, the other to chequers, while the stairs were 
occupied by a boy reading, a girl singing lullaby to her doll, two 
puppies, a kitten, and a constant succession of small boys sliding down 
the banisters, to the great detriment of their clothes, and danger to 

their limbs. 

So absorbed did Nat become that he ventured farther and farther 
out of his corner; and when one very lively boy came down so 
swiftly that he could not stop himself, but fell off the banisters with 
a crash that would have broken any head but one rendered nearly 
as hard as a cannon-ball by eleven years of constant bumping, Nat 
forgot himself, and ran up to the fallen rider, expecting to find him 
half-dead. The boy, however, only winked rapidly for a second, then 
lay calmly looking up at the new face with a surprised “Hullo!” 

“Hullo!” returned Nat, not knowing what else to say, and think¬ 
ing that form of reply both brief and easy. 

“Are you a new boy?” asked the recumbent youth, without stirring. 

“Don’t know yet.” 

‘‘What’s your name?” 

“Nat Blake.” 

“Mine’s Tommy Bangs; come up and have a go, will you?” and 
Tommy got upon his legs like one suddenly remembering the duties 
of hospital ity. 

“Guess I won’t, till I see whether I’m going to stay or not,” 
returned Nat, feeling the desire to stay increase every moment. 

“I say, Demi, here’s a new one. Come and see to him”; and the 
lively Thomas returned to his sport with unabated relish. 

At his call, the boy reading on the stairs looked up with a pair of 
big brown eyes. 

He was about to offer to show Nat the pictures and explain them, 
when the servant returned, saying with a nod toward the parlour 
door, “All right; you are to stop.” 

Demi returned to his beloved book, while his sister led the new- 
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comer into a back room, where a stout gentleman was frolicking with 
two *’**!'“' 1 - — ^- f * * - - ° 


letter which she seemed to have been re-reading. 


“So this is my new boy? I am glad to see you, ray dear, and hope 


you’ll be happy here,” said the lady, drawing him to her, and Strok- 

• i.1_i _• r i • r 4 * . - - . _ 7 


ing back the hair from his forehead with a kind hand and a motherly 
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look, which made Nat’s lonely little heart yearn toward her. 


She was not at all h a n dsome, but she had a merry sort of face 

__1 . 1 r . . . . . ^ 9 


that never seemed to have forgotten certain childish ways and looks, 


manner 


describe but very plain to see and feel, made her a genial, comfort- 
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able kind of person, easy to get on with, and generally “jolly,” as 


boys would say. She saw the little tremble of Nat’s lips as she 


smoothed his hair, and her keen eyes grew softer, but she only drew 


figure nearer and said, laughing, “I am 


that gentleman is Father Bhaer, and these are the two little Bhaers. 


Come 


The three wrestlers obeyed at once; and the stout man, with a 

1 | | 'll -m 4 * 


chubby child on each shoulder, came up to welcome he new boy. 


Rob and Teddy merely grinned at him, but Mr. Bhaer shook hands, 

1 * .* . 4 « « a 7 


and 


<< 


There is a place all ready for thee, my son; sit down and dry thy 


wet feet at once. 


Wet? so they are! My dear, off with your shoes this minute 


111 have some dry things ready for you in a jiffy,” cried Mrs. Bhaer, 
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bustling about so energetically, that Nat found himself in the cosy 
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little chair, with d ry socks and warm slippers on his feet, before he 
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would have had tune to say Jack Robinson, if he had wanted to try 
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am 
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because she felt so tender, which was a way she had. 


merry 


Tommy 
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to put them on in the house; so he shall not have them. They are 
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as if they fitted.” 


can 


(< 


am 


>> 


hands before the comfortable 


An.d Nat spread his grimy 


faction. 
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“That’s good! Now I am going to toast you well, and try to get 
rid of that ugly cough. How long have you had it, dear, asked Mrs. 
Bhaer, as she rummaged in her big basket for a strip of flannel. _ 
“All winter. I got cold, and it wouldn’t get better, somehow. 

“No wonder, living in that damp cellar with hardly a rag to his 
poor dear back!” said Mrs. Bhaer, in a low tone to her husband, 
who was looking at the boy with a skilful pair of eyes, that mar e 
the thin temples and feverish lips, as well as the hoarse voice and 
frequent fits of coughing that shook the bent shoulders under the 


patched jacket. . 

“Robin, my man, trot up to Nursey, and tell her to give thee the 

cough-bottle and the liniment,” said Mr. Bhaer, after his eyes had 

exchanged telegrams with his wife’s. 

Nat looked a little anxious at the preparations, but forgot his fears, 

in a hearty laugh, when Mrs. Bhaer whispered to him, with a droll 

look, “Hear my rogue Teddy try to cough. The syrup I m going to 

give you has honey in it; and he wants some. 

Little Ted was red in the face with his exertions by the time the 

bottle came, and was allowed to suck the spoon, after Nat had man¬ 
fully taken a dose, and had the bit of flannel put about his throat. 

These first steps toward a cure were hardly completed, when a 
great bell rang, and a loud tramping through the hall announced 
supper. Bashful Nat quaked at the thought of meeting many strange 
boys, but Mrs. Bhaer held out her hand to him, and Rob said 

patronisingly, “Don’t be ’fraid; I’ll take care of you.” 

Twelve boys, six on a side, stood behind their chairs, prancing 
with impatience to begin, while the tall flute-playing youth was try¬ 
ing to curb their ardour. But no one sat down, till Mrs. Bhaer was 
in her place behind the teapot, with Teddy on her left, and Nat on 
her right. 

“This is our new boy, Nat Blake. After supper you can say, How 


do you do? Gently, boys, gently.” 

As she spoke every one stared at Nat, and then whisked into their 
seats, trying to be orderly, and failing utterly. The Bhaers did their 
best to have the lads behave well at mealtimes, and generally suc¬ 
ceeded pretty wel l for their rules were few and sensible, and the 
boys, knowing that they tried to make things easy and happy, did 
their best to obey. But there are times when hungry boys cannot be 
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repressed without real cruelty, and Saturday evening, after a half¬ 
holiday, was one of those times. 

“Dear little souls, do let them have one day in which they can 
howl and racket and frolic, to their hearts’ content. A holiday isn’t 
a holiday without plenty of freedom and fun; and they shall have 
full swing once a week,” Mrs. Bhaer used to say, when prim people 
wondered why banister-sliding, pillow-fights, and all manner of jovial 
games were allowed under the once decorous roof of Plumfield. 

It did seem at times as if the aforesaid roof was in danger of flying 
off; but it never did, for a word from Father Bhaer could at any time 
produce a lull, and the lads had learned that liberty must not be 
abused. So, in spite of many dark predictions, the school flourished, 
and manners and morals were insinuated, without the pupils exactly 
knowing how it was done. Dj! 

pdfNat found himself very well off behind the tall pitchers, with 
Tommy Bangs just round the corner, and Mrs. Bhaer close by, to 
fill up plate and mug as fast as he could empty them. 

“Who is that boy next the girl down at the other end?” whispered 
Nat to his young neighbour under cover of a general augh. 

“That’s Demi Brooke. Mr. Bhaer is his uncle.” 

* 

“What a queer name!” 

1 His real name is John, but they call him Demi-John, because his 
father is John too. That’s a joke, don’t you see?” said Tommy, 
kindly explaining. Nat did not see, but politely smiled, and asked, 
with interest, “Isn’t he a very nice boy?” 

“I bet you he is; knows lots and reads like anything.” 

“Who is the fat one next him?” 

“Oh, that’s Stuffy Cole. His name is George, but we call him 
Stuffy ’cause he eats so much. The little fellow next Father Bhaer is 
bis boy Rob, and then there’s big Franz his nephew; he teaches some, 
and kind of sees to us.” 

“He plays the flute, doesn’t he?” asked Nat as Tommy rendered 
himself speechless by putting a whole baked apple into his mouth 

at one blow. 

Tommy nodded, and said, sooner than one would have imagined! 
possible under the circumstances, “Oh, don’t he, though? and we 
dance sometimes, and do gymnastics to music. I like a drum myself, 
and mean to learn as soon as ever I can.” 


t 
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“I like a fiddle best; I can play one too,” said Nat, getting confi¬ 
dential on this attractive subject. 

“Can you?” and Tommy stared over the rim of his mug with 
round eyes, full of interest. “Mr. Bhaer’s got an old fiddle, and he’ll 

let you play on it if you want to. 

“Could I? Oh, I would like it ever so much. You see I used to go 
round fiddling with my father, and another man, till he died.” 
“Wasn’t that fun?” cried Tommy, much impressed. 

“No, it was horrid; so cold in winter, and hot in summer. And I 
got tired; and they were cross sometimes; and I didn’t have enough 
to eat.” Nat paused to take a generous bite of gingerbread, as if to 
assure himself that the hard times were over; and then he added 
regretfully, “But I did love my little fiddle, and I miss it. Nicolo 
took it away when father died, and wouldn’t have me any longer, 

’cause I was sick.” 

“You’ll belong to the band if you play good. See if you 
don’t.” 

“Do you have a band here?” And Nat’s eyes sparkled. 

“Guess we do; a jolly band, all boys; and they have concerts and 
things. You just see what happens to-morrow night. 

After this pleasantly exciting remark Tommy returned to his sup¬ 
per, and Nat sank into a blissful reverie over his full plate. 

Mrs. Bhaer had heard all they said, while apparently absorbed in 
filling mugs, and overseeing little Ted, who was so sleepy that he 
put his spoon in his eye, nodded like a rosy poppy, and finally fell 
fast asleep, with his cheek pillowed on a soft bun. Mrs. Bhaer had 
put Nat next to Tommy, because that roly-poly boy had a frank and 
social way with him, very attractive to shy persons. Nat felt this, 
and had made several small confidences during supper, which gave 
Mrs. Bhaer the key to the new boy’s character, better than if she 
had talked to him herself. 

In the letter which Mr. Laurence had sent with Nat he had said 
Dear Jo, 

Here is a case after your own heart, h his poor ^ad is an orphan 
now, sick and friendless. He has been a street musician; and I found him 
in a cellar, mourning for his dead father, and his lost violin. 1 think there 
is something in him, and have a fancy that between us we may give thia 
little man a lift. You cure his overtasked body, Fritz help his neglected 
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mind, and when he is ready I’ll see if he is a genius or only a boy with a 
talent which may earn his bread for him. Give him a trial, for the sake of 

your own boy. 


“Of course we will!” cried Mrs. Bhaer, as she read the letter; and 
when she saw Nat, she felt at once that whether he was a genius or 
not, here was a lonely, sick boy, who needed just what she loved to H 
give, a home, and motherly care. Both she and Mr. Bhaer observed D 
bj oi quietly; and in spite of ragged clothes, awkward n.» n and a 
dirty tace, they saw much about Nat that pleased them. He was a 
thin* pale boy, of twelve, with blue eyes, and a good forehead under 
j-jje rous li, neglected hair; an anxious, scared face, at times, as if he 4 
expected hard words, or blows; and a sensitive mouth, that trembled j 
when a kind glance fell on him; while a gentle speech called up a | 
vr i of gratitude, very sweet to see. “Bless the poor dear, he shall 
fiddle all day long if he likes,” said Mrs. Bhaer to herself, as she saw | 
he eager, happy expression on his face when Tommy talked of the 

band. , . c 

So, after supper, when the lads flocked into tne school-room ror 

more “high jinks,” Mrs. Jo appeared with a violin in her hand, and 

after a word with her husband, went to Nat, who sat in a corner 

watching the scene with intense interest. # 

“Now, my lad, give us a little tune. We want a violin in our band, 

and I think you will do it nicely.” . - , 

She exoected that he would hesitate; but he seized the old fiddle 

at once, and handled it with such loving care, it was plain to see that 


music was his passion. 

“i’ll do the best I can, ma’am,” was all he said; and then drew tn 



ow across the strings, as if eager to hear the dear notes again. 
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There was a great clatter in the room, but as if deaf to any sounaa 



but those he made, Nat played softly to himself, forgetting every- 
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street musicians play, but it caught the ears ot the boys at once, an 
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silenced them, till they stood listening with surprise and p^ure. 
Gradually they got nearer and nearer, and Mr. Bhaer came up to 
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watch the boy; for, as if he was in his element now, Nat play^ 
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away and never minded anyone, while his eyes shone, his cuecK. 
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reddened, and his thin fingers flew, as he hugged the old fiddle and 
made it speak to all their hearts the language that he loved. 

A hearty round of applause rewarded him better than a shower of 
pennies, when he stopped and glanced about him, as if to say, “I’ve 
done my best; please like it.” 

“I say, you do that first rate,” cried Tommy, who considered Nat 
his protigi. 

“You shall be first fiddle in my band,” added Franz, with an 
approving smile. 

Mrs. Bhaer whispered to her husband, “Teddy is right: there’s 
something in the child.” And Mr. Bhaer nodded his head emphati¬ 
cally, as he clapped Nat on the shoulder, saying heartily, “You play 
well, my son. Come now and play something which we can sing.” 

It was the proudest, happiest minute of the poor boy’s life when 
he was led to the place of honour by the piano, and the lads gathered 
round, never heeding his poor clothes, but eyeing him respectfully, 
and waiting eagerly to hear him play again. 

They chose a song he knew; and after one or two false starts they 
got going, and violin, flute, and piano led a chorus oft boyish voices 
that made the old roof ring again. It was too much for Nat, more 
feeble than he knew; and as the final shout died away, his face began 
to work, he dropped the fiddle, and turning to the wall, sobbed like 
a little child. 

“My dear, what is it?” asked Mrs. Bhaer, who had been singing 
with all her might, and trying to keep little Rob from beating time 
with his boots. 

“You are all so kind—and it’s so beautiful—I can’t help it,” sobbed 
Nat, coughing till he was breathless. 

“Come with me, dear; you must go to bed and rest; you are worn 

out, and this is too noisy a place for you,” whispered Mrs. Bhaer; 

and took him away to her own parlour, where she let him cry him¬ 
self quiet. 

Then she won him to tell her all his troubles, and listened to the 

little story with tears in her own eyes, though it was not a new one 
to her. 

% 

* My child, you have got a father and a mother now, and this is 
home. Don’t think of those sad times any more, but get well and 
happy; and be sure you shall never suffer again, if we can help it. 
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This place is made for all sorts of boys to have a good time in, and 
to learn how to help themselves and be usefu men, I hope. You shall 
have as much music as you want, only }rou must get strong first. 
Now come up to Nursey and have a bath, and then go to bed, and 
to-morrow we will lay some nice little plans together.” 

Nat held her hand fast in his, but had not a word to say, and let 
his grateful eyes speak for him, as Mrs. Bhaer led him up to a big 
room, where they found a stout German woman with a face so round 
and cheery, that it looked like a sort of sun, with the wide frill of her 

cap for rays. 

“This is Nursey Hummel, and she will give you a nice bath, and 
cut your hair, and make you all ‘comfy,’ as Rob says. That’s the 
bath-room in there; and on Saturday nights we scrub all the little 
lads first, and pack them away in bed before the big ones get through 

singing. Now then, Rob, in with you.” 

As she talked, Mrs. Bhaer had whipped off Rob’s clothes and 
pooped him into a long bath-tub in the little room opening into the 

nu rsery. 

By the time Nat was washed and done up in a blanket by the 
lire, while Nursey cut his hair, a new detachment of boys arrived 
and were shut into the bath-room, where they made as much splash¬ 
ing and noise as a school of young whales at play. 

A momentary lull in the aquatic exercises was followed by the sud¬ 
den appearance of pillows flying in all directions, hurled by white 
goblins, who came rioting out of their beds. The battle raged in 
several rooms, all down the upper hall, and even surged at intervals 
into the nursery, when some hard-pressed warrior t ook refuge there. 
No one seemed to mind this explosion in the least; to one forbade 
it, or even looked surprised. Nursey went on hanging up towels, and 
Mrs. Bhaer looked out clean clothes, as calmly as i the most perfect 
order reigned. Nay, she even chased one daring boy out of the room, 

and fired after him the pillow he had slyly thrown at her. 

“Won’t they hurt ’em?” asked Nat, who lay laughing with all his 

might. 

“Oh, dear, no! we always allow one pillow-fight Saturday night 
The cases are changed to-morrow; and it gets up a glow after the boys 
baths; so I rather like it myself,” said Mrs. Bhaer, busy again among 

her dozen pairs of socks. 
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“What a very nice school this is I” observed Nat, in a burst of 

admiration. 

“It’s an odd one,” laughed Mrs. Bhaer; “but you see we don’t 
believe in making children miserable by too many rules, and too 
much study. I forbade nightgown parties at first; but, bless you, it 
was of no use. I could no more keep those boys in their beds, than 
so many jacks in th ? box. So I made an agreement with them: I was 
to allow a fifteen-minute pillow-fight, every Saturday night; and they 
promised to go properly to bed every other night. I tried it, and it 
worked well. If they don’t keep their word, no frolic; if they do, I 
just turn the glasses round, put the lamps in safe places, and let 
them rampage as much as they like.” 

“It’s a beautiful plan,” said Nat, feeling that he should like to join 
in the fray, but not venturing to propose it the first night. So he lay 
enjoying the spectacle, which certainly was a lively one. 

Tommy Bangs led the assailing party, and Demi defended his own 
room with a dogged courage, fine to see, collecting pillows behind 
him as fast as they were thrown, till the besiegers were out of 
ammunition, when they would charge upon him in a body, and 
recover their arms. A few slight accidents occurred, but nobody 
minded, and gave and took sounding thwacks with perfect good 
humour, while pillows flew like big snowflakes, till Mrs. Bhaer looked 
at her watch, and called out, “Time is up, boys. Into bed, every 
man Jack, or pay the forfeit 1” 

“What is the forfeit?” asked Nat, sitting up in his eagerness to 
know what happened to those wretches who disobeyed this most 
peculiar, but public-spirited schoolma’am. 

“Lose their fun next time,” answered Mrs. Bhaer. “I give them 
five minutes to settle down, then put out the lights, and expect order. 
They are honourable lads, and they keep their word.” 

That was evident, for the battle ended as abruptly as it began— 
a parting shot or two, a final cheer, as Demi fired the seventh pillow 
at the retiring foe, a few challenges for next time, then order pre¬ 
vailed; and nothing but an occasional,giggle, or a suppressed whisper, 
broke the quiet which followed the Saturday-night frolic, as Mother 
Bhaer kissed her new boy, and left him to happy dreams of life at 

Plumfield. "V'> 
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f Destruction to the City of Z 


whose journey fro 


f his good friends Piety 


and Prudence 


another pilgrim , named Faithful 


before 



dangers. 



SAW in mv dream, that on the morrow he got up to go forwards 


him 


they, we will, if the day be clear, show you the Delectable Mountains; 


which, they said, would yet further add to his comfort, because they 


were nearer the desired haven than the place where at present he 


was: so tie consented and stayed 


When 


and 


he saw a most pleasant mountainous country, beautified with woods 


sorts, flowers also, with springs and fountains 


very delectable to behold. Then he asked the name of the country. 


Immanuel’s Land; and it is as con non 


lgrims. And 


there, from thence thou mayest see the gate of the Celestial City, as 
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the shepherds that live there will make appear. 


himself of setting forward 


armoury 


came 


head to foot with what was of proof, lest, perhaps, he should 

^- A walked 


and 


saw any pilgrims pass by. Then the porter answered, Yes. 


Christian. Pray, did you know him? 

name 


Christian. Oh, said Ch istian, I Know him; 
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my near neighbour; he comes from the place where I was born. 
How far do you think he may be before? 

Porter. He has got by this time below the hill. 

Christian. Well, said Christian, good porter, the Lord be with 
thee, and add to all thy blessings much increase for the kindness 
thou hast showed to me. 

Then he began to go forward; but Discretion, Piety, Charity, and 
Prudence would accompany him down to the foot of the hill. So 
they went on together, reiterating their former discourses, till they 
came to go down the hill. Then said Christian, As it was difficult 
coming up, so, so far as I can see, it is dangerous going down. Yes, 
said Prudence, so it is; for it is a hard matter for a man to go down 
into the Valley of Humiliation, as thou art now, and to catch no 
slip by the way; therefore, said they, are we come out to accompany 
thee down the hill. So he began to go down the hill, but very warily, 
yet he caught a slip or two. 

Then I saw in my dream that these good companions, when 
Christian was gone down to the bottom of the hill, gave him a loaf of 
oread, a bottle of wine, and a cluster of raisins; and then he went his way. 

But now, in this Valley of Humiliation, poor Christian was hard 
put to it; for he had gone but a ittle way before he espied a foui 
fiend coming over the field to meet him: his name is Apollyon. Then 
did Christian begin to be afraid, and to cast in his mind whether to 
go back or to stand his ground. But he considered again that he had 
no armour for his back, and therefore thought, that to turn the back 
to him might give him greater advantage with ease to pierce him with 
his darts. Therefore he resolved to venture, and stand his ground; 
for, thought he, had I no more in my eye than the saving of my life, 
it would be the best way to stand. 

So he went on, and Apollyon met him. Now the monster was 
hideous to behold: he was clothed with scales like a fish, and they 
are his pride; he had wings like a dragon, feet like a bear, and out 
of nis belly came fire and smoke; and his mouth was as the mouth of 
a lion. When he was come up to Christian, he beheld him with a 
disdainful countenance, and thus began to question with him. 

Apollyon. Whence came you; and whither are you bound? 
Christian. I am come from the City of Destruction, which is the 
place of all evil, and am going to the City of Zion. 
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Apollyon. By this I perceive that thou art one of my subjects; for 
all that country is mine, ^nd I am the prince and god of it. How is I 
it, then, that thou hast run away rom thy king? Were it not that I i 
hope that thou mayest do me more service, I would strike thee now 
at one blow, to the ground. 1 

Christian, i was indeed born in your dominions, but your ser¬ 
vice was hard, and your wages such as a man could not live on; for I 
the wages of sin is death; therefore, when I was come to years, I 
did. as other considerate persons do, look out, if perhaps I might 
mend myself. 

Apollyon. There is no prince that will thus lightly lose his sub¬ 
jects, neither will I as yet lose thee; but since thou complainest of 
thy service and wages, be content to go back, and what our country 
will afford, I do here promise to give thee. ! 

Christian. But I have let myself to another, even to the King of 
princes; and how can I with fairness go back with thee? 1 

Apollyon. Thou hast done in this- according to the proverb, 1 
“Changed a bad for a worse”: but it is ordinary for those that have 
professed themselves his sei< vants, after a while to give him the slip I 
and return again unto me. Do thou so too, and all shall be well. 

Christian. I have given him my faith, and sworn my allegiance 
to him; how, then, can I go back from this, and not be hanged as a ] 
traitor? I 

Apollyon. Thou hast already been unfaithful in thy service to 
him; and how dost thou think to receive wages of him? 

Christian. Wherein, O Apollyon, have I been unfaithful to him? i 
Apollyon. Thou didst faint at first setting out, when thou wast 
almost choked in the Gulf of Despond. Thou didst attempt wrong 
ways to be rid of thy burden, whereas thou shouldest have stayed j 
till thy Prince had, taken it off. Thou didst sinfully sleep, and lose 
thy choice things. Thou wast, also, almost persuaded to go back at 
the sight of the lions. And when thou talkest of thy journey, and of 
what thou hast seen and heard, thou art inwardly desirous of vain¬ 
glory in all that thou sayest or doest. | 

Christian. All this is true, and much more which thou hast left 
out; but the Prince whom I serve and honour is merciful, and ready 

to forgive. |i 

Apollyon. Then Apollyon broke out into a grievous rage, saying, 
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I am an enemy to this Prince; I hate his person, laws, and people: 
I am come out on purpose to withstand thee. 



Christian. Apollyon, beware what you do, for I am in the King’s 
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highway, the way ol holiness; therefore take heed to yourself. 

Apollyon. Then Apollyon straddled quite over the whole breadth 
of the way, and said, am void of fear in this matter. Prepare thy¬ 
self to die; for I swear by my infernal den that thou shale go no 
farther: here will I spill thy soul. And with that he threw a flaming 
dart at his breast; but Christian had a shield in his hand, with which 
he caught it, and so prevented the danger of that. 

Then did Christian draw, for he saw it was time to bestir him; 


















and Apollyon as fast made at him, throwing darts as thick as hail; 
by the which, notwithstanding all that Christian could do to avoid 
it, Apollyon wounded him in his head, liis hand, and foot. This r ac 
Christian give a little back: Apollyon, therefore, followed his work 
amain, and Christian again took courage, anc ; resisted as manfully as 
he could. This sore combat lasted for above half a day, even till 
Christian was almost quite spent; for you must know that Christian, 
by reason of his wounds, mus " needs grow weaker and weaker. 

Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, began to gather up close, 
to Christian, and, wrestling with him, gave him a dreadful fall; and 
with that Christian’s sword flew out of his hand. Then said Apollyon, 
I am sure of thee now. And with that he had almost pressed him to 
death, so that Christian began to despair of life. But, as God would 
have it, while Apollyon was fetching his last blow, thereby to make 
a full end of this good man, Christian nimbly reached out his hand 
for his sword, and caught it, saying, Rejoice not against me, O mine 
enemy! when I fall, I shall arise! and with that gave him a deadly 
thrust, which made him give back, as one that had received his mor 
tal wound. Christian, perceiving that, made at him again, saying, 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through him 
that loved us. And, with that, Apollyon spread forth his dragon 
wings, and sped him away, so that Christian saw him no more. 

In this combat no man can imagine, unless he had seen and heard, 
as I did, what yelling and hideous roaring Apollyon made all the 
time of the fight: he spake like a dragon; and, on the other side, what 
sighs and groans burst from Christian’s heart. I never saw him all 
the while give so much as one pleasant look, till he perceived he had 
wounded Apollyon with his two-edged sword; then, indeed, he did 
smile and look upward 1 But it was the dreadfullest sight that ever I saw. 

So, when the battle was over, Christian said, I will here give 
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thanks to him that hath delivered me out of the mouth of the lion, 

to him that did help me against Apollyon. 

Then there came to him a hand with some of the leaves of the 
tree of life, the which Christian took and applied to the wounds that 
he had received in the battle, and was healed immediately. He also 
sat down in that place to eat bread, and to drink of the bottle that 
was given to him a little before: so, being refreshed, he addressed 
himself to his journey, with his sword drawn in his hand; for, he 
said, I know not but some other enemy may be at hand. But he met 
with no other affront from Apollyon quite through this valley. Now, 
at the end of this valley was another, called the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death; and Christian must needs go through it, because the way 
to the Celestial City lay through the midst of it. 

Christian went on his way, but still with his sword drawn in his 
hand, for fear lest he should be assaulted. 

I saw then in my dream, as far as this valley reached, there was 
on the right hand a very deep ditch; that ditch is it into which the 
blind have led the blind in all ages, and have both there miserably 
perished. Again, behold, on the left hand, there was a very dangerous 
quag, into which, if even a good man falls, he finds no bottom for 
his foot to stand on. 

The pathway was here also exceedingly narrow, and therefore good 
Christian was the more put to it; for when he sought in the dark to 
shun the ditch on the one hand, he was ready to tip over into the 
mire on the other; also, when he sought to escape the mire, without 
great carefulness he would be ready to fall into the ditch. Thus he 
went on, and I heard him here sigh bitterly; for, besides the danger 
mentioned above, the pathway was here so dark, thqjtfoft-times, when 
he lifted up his foot to go forward, he knew not where, or upon what, 
he should set it next. 

When Christian had travelled in this disconsolate condition some 
considerable time, he thought he heard the voice of a man, as going 
before him, saying /‘Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear none ill, for thou art with me." 

So he went on, and called to him that was before; but he knew 
not what to answer, for that he, also, thought himself to be alone. 
And by and by the day broke: then said Christian, He hath “turned 
the shadow o death into the morning.’* 
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Now, morning being come, he looked back, not out of desire to 
return, but to see, by the light of theday, what hazards he had gone 
through in the dark. So he saw more perfectly the ditch that was on 
the one hand, and the quag that was on the other; also how narrow 

the way was which led betwixt them both. 

Now was Christian much affected with this deliverance from all 

the dangers of his solitary way; which dangers, though he feared 
them much before, yet he saw them more clearly now, because the 
light of the day made them conspicuous to him. And about this time 
the sun was rising, and this was another mercy to Christian; for you 
must note, that, though the first part of the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death was dangerous, yet this second part, which he was yet to go, 
was, if possible, far more dangerous: for, from the place whetMg 
now stood, even to the end oi he valley, the way was all along set 
so full of snares, traps, gins, and nets here, and so full of pits, pit- 
falls, deep holes, and shelvings down there, that, had it now been 
dark, as it was when he came the first part of the way, had he had a 
thousand souls, they had in reason been cast away; but, as I said, 
just now the sun was rising. Then said he, “His candle shineth on 
my head, and by his light I go through darkness. 

In this light, therefore, he came to the end of the valley. 

Now, as Christian went on his way he came to a little ascent, 
which was cast up on purpose that pilgrims might see before them. 
Up there, therefore, Christian went; and, looking forward, he saw 
Faithful before him upon his journey. Then said Christian aloud, 
Ho, ho! so-ho! stay, and I will be your companion. At that Faithful 
looked behind him; to whom Christian cried, Stay, stay, till I come 
up to you. But Faithful answered, No, 1 am upon my ife, and the 

I avenger of blood is behind me. _ . 

At this Christian was somewhat moved, and putting , to all his 

strength, he quickly got up with Faithful, and did also overrun him, 

so the last was first. Then did Christian vaingloriously smile, because 

he had gotten the start of his brother; but not taking good heed to 

his feet, he suddenly stumbled and fell, and could not rise again, 

until Faithful came up to help him. 

Then I saw in my dream they went very lovingly on together, an 

had sweet discourse of all things that had happened to the: m their 
pilgrimage. 
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PHINEAS MAKES A FRIEND 

By MRS. CRAIK 

‘ jC ^ w * | r\ **S£“*y 4 ‘ nj •« ^ -* , r - - • 

Phineas Fletcher , Jfor crippled son of a Quaker who owns a 
prosperous tan-yard in Norton Bury , makes a friend one rainy 
autumn day. The friend is a ragged boy with muddy clothes and 
deep-set brown eyes that stare straight back at the world which 
has ill-used him. Their friendship is destined to last a lifetime 
and to stand the test of both good and bad fortune , as is related 
in “John Halifax , Gentleman” from which this story is taken. 

G ET out o’ Mr. Fletcher’s road, ye idle, lounging, little ” 
“Vagabond,” I think the woman (Sally Watkins, once my 

nurse) was going to say, but she changed her mind. 

My father and I both glanced round, surprised at her unusual 
reticence of epithets: but when the lad addressed turned, fixed his 
eyes on each of us for a moment, and made way for us, we ceased 
to wonder. Ragged, muddy, and miserable as he was, the poor boy 
looked anything but a “vagabond.” 

“Thee need not go into the wet, my lad. Keep close to the wall, 
and there will be shelter enough both for us and thee,” said my 
father, as he pulled my little hand-carriage into the alley, under cover 
from the pelting rain. The lad, with a grateful look, put out a hand 
likewise and pushed me farther in. A strong hand it was—roughened 
and browned with labour—though he was scarcely as old as I. 
What would I not have given to have been so stalwart and so 
tall! 

Sally called from her house-door, “Wouldn’t Master Phineas come 
in and sit by thfc fire a bit?” But it was always a trouble to me to 
move or walk; and I liked staying at the mouth of the alley, watching 
the autumnal shower come sweeping down the street: besides, I 
wanted to look again at the stranger-lad. 

He had scarcely stirred, but remained leaning against the wall— 
either through weariness, or in order to be out of our way. He took 
little or no notice of us, but kept his eyes fixed on the pavement— 
for we actually boasted pavement in the High Street of our town of 
Norton Bury—watching the eddying rain-drops, which, each as it 
fell, threw up a little mist of spray. It was a serious, haggard face for 
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a boy of only fourteen or so. Let me call it up before me—I can j 
easily, even after more than fifty years. I 

Brown eyes, deep-sunken, with strongly-marked brows, a nose like jj 
most other Saxon noses, nothing particular; ips well-shaped, lying 
one upon the other, firm and close; a square, sharply outlined, reso¬ 
lute chin, of that type which gives character and determination to 
the whole physiognomy, and without which in the fairest features, ! 
as in the best dispositions, one is always conscious of a certain want. 

As I have stated, in person the lad was tall and strongly-built; 
and I, poor puny wretch! so reverenced physical strength. Every¬ 
thing in him seemed to indicate that which I had not: his muscular 
limbs, his square, broad shoulders, his healthy cheek, though it was 
sharp and thin—even to his crisp curls of bright thick hair. 

Thus he stood, principal figure in a picture which is even yet as 
clear to me as yesterday—the narrow, dirty alley leading out of the 
High Street, yet showing a glimmer of green field at the farther end; 
the open house-doors on either side, through which came the drowsy 
burr of many a stocking-loom, the prattle of children paddling in 
the gutter, and sailing thereon a fleet of potato parings. In front the j 
High Street, with the mayor’s house opposite, porticoed and grand; 
and beyond, just where the rain-clouds were breaking, rose up out 
of a nest of trees, the square tower of our ancient Abbey Norton 
Bury’s boast and pride. On it, from a break in the clouds, came a 
sudden stream of light. The stranger-lad lifted up his head to look at it. 

“The rail will be over soon,” I said, but doubted if he heard tnp. 
What could he be thinking of so intently?—a poor working lad, whom 

few would have given credit for thinking at all. 

I do not suppose my father cast a second glance or thought on the 
boy, whom, from a sense of common justice, he had made take shel¬ 
ter beside us. In truth, worthy man, lie nad no lack oi maker to 
occupy his mind, being sole architect of a long uphill but now thriv¬ 
ing trade. I saw, by the hardening of his features, and the restless 
way in which he poked his stick into the little water-pools, that he 

was longing to be in his can-yard close by. 

He pulled out his great silver watch—the dread of our house, tor 

it was a watch which seemed to imbibe something of its masters 

character; remorseless as justice or fate, it never erred a moment. 

“Twenty-three minutes lost by this shower. Phineas, my son, 
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am I to get thee safe home? unless thee wilt go with me to the tan- 
yard-” 

I shook my head. It was very hard for Abel Fletcher to have for 
his only child such a sickly creature as I, now, at sixteen, as helpless 
and useless to him as a baby. 

“Well, well, I must find someone to go home with thee.” For 
though my father had got me a sort of carriage, in which, with a 
little external aid, I could propel myself, so as to be his companion 
occasionally in his walks between our house, the tan-yard, and the 
Friends’ meeting-house—still he never trusted me anywhere alone. 
“Here, Sally—Sally Watkins! do any o’ thy lads want to earn an 

honest penny?” 

Sally was out of earshot; but I noticed that as the lad near us heard 
my father’s words, the colour rushed over his face, and he started 
forward involuntarily. I had not before perceived how wasted and 
hungry-looking he was. 

“Father!” I whispered. But here the boy had mustered up his 
courage and voice. 

“Sir, I want work; may I earn a penny?” 

He spoke in tolerably good English—different from our coarse, 

broad, G-shire drawl; and taking off his tattered old cap, looked 

right up into my father’s face. The old man scanned him closely. 

“What is thy name, lad?” 

■ “John Halifax.” 

“Where dbst thee come from?” 

“Cornwall.” 

“Hast thee any parents living?” 

“No.” 

I wished my father would not question thus; but possibly he had 
his own motives, which were rarely harsh, though his actions often 
appeared so. 

“How oid might thee be, John Halifax?” 

“Fourteen, sir.” 

**Thee art used to work?” 

“Yes.” 

“What sort of work?” 

‘Anything that I can get to do.” 

I listened nervously to this catechism, which went on behind my back. 
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“We!',” said my father, after a pause, “thee shall take my son 
home, and I’ll give thee a groat. Let me see—art thee a lad to be 
trusted?” And holding him at arm’s length, regarding him meanwhile 
with eyes that were the terror of ali the rogues in Norton Bury, Abel 
Fletcher jingled temptingly the silver money in the pockets of his 
long-flapped brown waistcoat. “I say, art thee a lad to be trusted?” 

John Halifax neither answered nor declined his eyes. He seemed 
to feel that this was a critical moment, and to have gathered all his 
mental forces into a serried square, to meet the attack. He met it, 
and conquered in silence. 

“Lad, shall 1 give thee the groat now?” 

“Not till I’ve earned it, sir.” 

So, drawing his hand back, my father slipped the money into mine, 
and left us. 

I followed him with my eyes, as he went sturdily plashing down 
the street; his broad, comfortable back, which owned a coat of true 
Quaker cut, but spot ess, warm, and fine; his ribbed hose and leathern 
gaiters, and the wide-brimmed hat set over a fringe of grey hairs, 
that crowned the whole with respectable dignity. He looked precisely 
what he was—an honest honourable, prosperous tradesman. I 
watched him down the street—my good father, whom I respected 
perhaps even more than I loved him. The Cornish lad watched him 

It still rained slightly, so we remained under cover. John Ha ra 
leaned in his old place, and did not attempt to talk. Once only, when 
the draught through the alley made me shiver, he pulled my cloak 

round me carefully. 

“You are not very strong, I’m afraid?” 

“No.” 

Then he stood idly looking up at the opposite—the mayors— 
house, with its steps and portico, and its fourteen windows, one of 
which was open, and a cluster of little heads visible there, 
f. The mayor’s children—I knew them all by sight, though nothing 

ore; for their father was a lawyer, and mine a tanner—the mayors 
rosy children seemed greatly amused by watching us shiver) ig shel¬ 
tered from the rain. Doubtless our position made their own appear 
all the pleasanter. For myself it mattered little; but for his poor, 
desolate, lomeless, wayfaring lad to stand in sight of their merry 
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nursery window, and hear the clatter of voices, and of not unwelcome 
dinner-sounds—I wondered how he felt it. 

Just at this minute another head came to the window, a somewhat 
older child; I had met her with the rest; she was only a visitor. She 
looked at us, then disappeared. Soon after, we saw the front door 
half opened, and an evident struggle taking place behind it; we even 
heard loud words across the narrow street. 

“I will—I say I will.” 

“You shan’t, Miss Ursula.” 

“But I will!” 

And there* stood the little girl, with a loaf in one hand and a 
carving-knife in the other. She succeeded in cutting off a large slice 
and holding it out. 

“Take it, poor boy!—you look so hungry. Do take it.” But the 
servant forced her in, and the door was shut upon a sharp cry. 

It made John Halifax start, and look up at the nursery window, 
which was likewise closed. We heard nothing more. After a minute 
he crossed the street, and picked up the slice of bread. Now in those 
days bread was precious, exceedingly. The poor folk rarely got it; 
they lived on rye or meal. John Halifax had probably not tasted 
wheaten bread like this for months: it appeared not, he eyed it so 

ravenously; then, glancing towards the shut door, his mind seemed 
to change. He was a long time before he ate a morsel; when he did 
so, it was quietly and slowly; looking very thoughtful all the while. 

As soon as the rain ceased, we took our way home, down the High 
Street, towards the Abbey Church—he guiding my carriage along in 
silence. I wished he would talk, and let me hear again his pleasant 
Cornish accent. 

“How strong you are!” said I, sighing, when, with a sudden pull, 
he had saved me from being overturned by a horseman riding past— 
young Mr. Brithwood of the Mythe House, who never cared where 
he galloped, or whom he hurt—“so tall and so strong.” 

“Am I? Wei), I shall want my strength.” 

“How?” 

“To earn my living.” 

He drew up his broad shoulders, and planted on the pavement a 
firmer foot, as if he knew he had the world before him—would meet 

it single-handed and without fear. 

£ 
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“What have you worked at lately?” 

“Anything I could get, or I have never learned a trade.” 

“Would you ike to earn one?” 

He hesitated a minute, as if weighing his speech. “Once I thought 
I should like to be what my father was.” 

' What was he?” 

“A scholar and a gentleman.” 

-- li ■' was news, though it did not much surprise me. My father, 
tanner as lie was, and pertinaciously jealous of the dignity of trade, 
yet held strongly the common-sense doctrine of the advantages of 
good descent; at least, in degree. For since it is a law of nature, 
admitting only rare exceptions, that the qualities of the ancestors 
should be transmitted to the race—the fact seems patent enough, 
that even allowing equal advantages, a gentleman’s son has more 
chances of growing up a gentleman than the son of a working man. 
And though he himself, and his father before him, had both been 
working men, still, I think, Abel Fletcher never forgot that we origin¬ 
ally came of a nod s :ock, and that it pleased him to call me, his only 
son, after one of our forefathers, not unknown—Phineas Fletcher, 
who wrote The Purple Island . 

Thus it seemed to me, and I doubted not it would to my father, 
much more reasonable and natural that a boy ike John Halifax—in 
whom from every word he said X detected a mind and breeding above 
his outward conditio- v -should come of gentle than of boorish blood. 

“Then, perhaps,” I said, resuming the conversation, “you would 
not like to follow a trade?” 

“Yes, I should. What would it matter to me? My father was a 
gentleman.” 

“And your mother?” < 

And he turned suddenly round; his cheeks hot, his lips-*quivering:, 

‘ She is dead. I do not like to hear strangers speak about my mother.” 

I asked his pardon. It was plain he had loved and mourned her; 
and that circumstances had smothered down his quick boyish feel¬ 
ings into a man’s tenacity of betraying where he had loved and 
mourned. I, only a few minutes af :er, said something about wishing 
we were not “strangers.” 

“Do you?” The lad’s half-amazed, half-grateful smile went right 
to my heart. 
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“Have you been up and down the country much?” 

“A great deal—these last three years; doing a hand’s turn as best 
I could, in hop-picking, apple-gathering, harvesting; only this sum¬ 
mer I had typhus fever, and could not work.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“I lay in a bam till I got well. I’m quite well now; you need not 
be afraid.” 

“No, indeed; I have never thought of that.” 

We soon became quite sociable together. He guided me carefully 
out of the town into the Abbey walk, flecked with sunshine through 
overhanging trees. Once he stopped to pick up for me the large 

brown fan of a horse-chestnut leaf. 

“It’s pretty, isn’t it? only it shows that autumn is come.” 

“And how shall you live in the winter, when there is no out-of- 

door work to be had?” 

“I don’t know.” 

The lad’s countenance fell, and that hungry, weary look, which 
had vanished while we talked, returned more painfully than ever. I 
reproached myself for having, under the influence of his merry talk, 
temporarily forgotten it. 

“Ah!” I cried, eagerly, when we left the shade of the Abbey trees, 

and crossed the street; “here we are, at home!” 

“Are you?” The homeless lad just glanced at it—the flight of spot¬ 
less stone steps, guarded by ponderous railings, which led to my 
father’s respectable and handsome door. “Good day, then—which 
means good-bye.” 

I started. The word pained me. On my sad, lonely life—brief in¬ 
deed, though ill-health seemed to have doubled and trebled my six¬ 
teen years into a mournful maturity—this lad’s face had come like a 
flash of sunshine; a reflection of the merry boyhood, the youth and 
strength that never were, never could be, mine. To let it go from 
me was like going back into the dark. 

“Not good-bye just yet!” said I, trying painfully to disengage my¬ 
self from my little carriage and mount the steps. John Halifax came 
to my aid. 

“Suppose you let me carry you. I could—and—and it would be 
great tun, you know.” 

He tried to turn it into a jest, so as not to hurt me; but the tremble 
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in his voice was as tender as any woman’s—tenderer than any 
woman’s I ever was used to hear. I put my arms round his neck; he 
lifted me safely and carefully, and set me at my own door. Then 
with another good-bye he again turned to go. 



My heart cried after him with an irrepressible cry. What I sa ^|fl 
do r ot remember, r ic it caused him to return. ^ 

“Is there anything more I can do for you, sir?”- Yj 

“Don’t call me ‘sir’; I am only a boy like yourself. I want you; 

don’t go yet. Ah' here comes my father! 

John Halifax stood aside, and touched his cap with a respectful 

deference as the old man passed . 

“So here thee be—hast thou taken care of my son? Did he giv | 

thee thy groat, my lad?” 
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We had neither of us once thought ol the money. 

When I acknowledged this my lather laughed, called John an 
honest lad, and began searching in his pocket for some larger coin. 

1 ventured to draw his ear down and whisper something—but I got 
no answer, meanwhile, John Halifax for the third time was going 

“Stop, lad—I forget thy name—here is thy groat, and a shilling 

added, for being kind to my son.” „ 

“Thank you, but I don’t want payment for kindness. 

He kept the groat, and put back the shilling into my father s hand. 

“Eh!” said the old man, much astonished, “theeTt an odd lad; but 

I can’t stay talking wnth thee. Come in to dinner, Phineas. I say, 

turning back to John Halifax with a sudden thought, “art thee 

hungry' 

“Very hungry.” Nature gave way at last, and great tears came into 

the poor lad’s eyes. “Nearly starving.” 

“Bless me! then get in, and have thy dinner. But first”—and my 
inexorable father held him by the shoulder—“thee art a decent lad, 

come of decent parents?” 

“Yes,” almost indignantly. 

“Thee works for thy living?” 

“I do, whenever I can get it.” 

“Thee hast never been in gaol?” 

“Nol” thundered out the lad, with a furious look. “I don’t want 
your dinner, sir; I would have stayed, because your son asked me, 
and he was civil to me, and I liked him. Now I think I had better 

go. Good day, sir.” ^ \r. 

There is a verse in a very old Book—even in its human histories 

the most pathetic of all books—which runs thus: 

“And it came to pass when he had made an end of speaking unto 
Saul , that the soul of Jonathan was knit unto the soul of David; and 
Jonathan loved him as his own sou/.” 

And this day, I, a poorer and more helpless Jonathan, had found 

my David. 

I caught him by the hand, and would not let him go. 

“There, get in, lads-—make no more ado,” said Abel Fletcher, 
sharply, as fie disappeared. 

So, still holding my David fast, I brought him into my father s house- 





THE RUGBY COACH 

By THOMAS HUGHES 

Young Tom , the hero of “ Tom Brown's Schooldays'' leaves his 
father , Squire Brown , and joins the Rugby coach Tally-ho. It is 
still dark , /or dawn is three hours away , ani Tom A eager to 
find out something about the life that will be his at Rugby School. 

On top of the swaying Tally-ho he learns enough to fire his 

imagination. 

“ GOD-BYE, father—my love at home.” A last shake of the 
VJThand. Up goes Tom, the guard catching his hat-box and hold¬ 
ing on with one hand, while with the other he claps the horn to his 
mouth. Toot, toot, toot! the hostlers let go their heads, the four bays 
plunge at the collar, and away goes the Tally-ho into the darkness, 

forty-five seconds irom the tune they pulled up. ^ 

'Tom stands up on the coach and looks >ack at his father’s figure 
as long as he can see it; and then the guard, having disposed of his 
luggage comes to an anchor, and finishes his buttonings and other 
preparations for facing the three hours before dawn—no joke for 

those who minded cold, on a fast coach in November. 

I sometimes think that you boys of this generation are a deal ten¬ 
derer fellows than we used to be. At any rate you’re much more 
comfortable travellers. It was another affair altogether, a dark ride 
on the top of the Tally-ho, I can tell you, in a tight Petersham coat, 
and your feet dangling six inches from the floor. Then you knew 
what cold was, and what it was to be without legs, for not a bit ot 
feeling had you in them after the first half-hour. But it had its 
pleasures, the old dark ride. There was the music of the rattling 
harness, and the ring of the horses’ feet on the hard road, and the 
dare Q f the two bright lamps through the steaming hoar frost, ovu 
the leaders’ ears, into the darkness; and the cheery toot of the guard s 
horn, to warn some drowsy pikeman or the nostler at the next change, 
and the looking forward to daylight; and last, but not least, the delig 

of returning sensation in your toes. . . . , •« 

The Tally-ho is past St. Albans, and Tom is enjoying the » 

though half-frozen. The guard, who is alone with him on the ac 

of the coach, is silent, but has muffled Tom’s feet up in straw, and 
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t the end of an oat-sack over his knees. The darkness has driven 
him inwards, and he has gone over his little past life, and thought 
of all his doings and promises, and of his mother and sister, and his 
father’s last words; and has made fifty good resolutions, and means 
to bear himself like a brave Brown as he is, though a young one. 
Then he has been forward into the mysterious boy-future, specu¬ 
lating as to what sort of place Rugby is, and what they do there, and 
calling up all the stories of public schools which he has heard from 

big boys in the holidays. 

And now the dawn breaks and the coach pulls up at a little road¬ 
side inn with huge stables behind. There is a bright file gleaming 
through the red curtains of the bar window, and the door is open. 
The coachman catches his whip into a double thong, and throws it 
to the hostler; the steam of the horses rises straight up into the air. 
He has put them along over the last two miles, and is two minutes 
before his time. He rolls down from the box and into the inn. The 
guard rolls off behind. “Now, sir,” says he to Tom, “you just jump 
down, and I’ll give you a drop of something to keep the cold out.” 

Tom finds a difficulty in jumping, or indeed in finding the top of 
the wheel with his feet, which may be in the next world for all he 
feels; so the guard picks him off the coach top, and sets him on his 
legs, and they stump oft into the bar, and join the coachman and the 

other outside passengers. 

Here a fresh-looking barmaid serves them each with a glass of 
early purl as they stand before the fire, coachman and guard exchang¬ 
ing business remarks. The purl warms the cockles of Tom’s heart, 

and makes him cough. 

“Rare tackle that, sir, of a cold morning,” says the coachman, 
smiling. “Time’s up.” They are out again and up; coachee the last, 

gathering the reins into his hands and talking to Jem i 
about the mare’s shoulder, and then swinging himself up on to the 
box—the horses dashing off in a canter before he falls into his seat. 
Toot-toot-tootle-too goes the horn, and away they are again, five- 
and-thirty miles on their road (nearly half-way to Rugby, thinks 
; Tom), and the prospect of breakfast at the end ot the stage. 

And now they begin to see, and the early life of the country-side 
comes out—a market cart or two; men in smock-frocks going to their 
work, pipe in mouth, a whiff of which is no bad smell this bright 
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morning. The sun gets up, and the mist shines like silver gauze. An 

early up-coach meets them, and the coachmen gather up their horses 
and pass one another with the accustomed lift of the elbow, each 
team doing eleven miles an hour, with a mile to spare behind if 
necessary. And here comes breakfast. 

“Twenty minutes here, gentlemen,” says the coachman, as they 
pull up at half-past seven at the inn-door. $jjj 

Have we not endured nobly this morning? and is not this a worthy 
reward for much endurance? There is the low, dark wainscoted roorr 
nung with sporting prints; the hat-stand (with a whip or two stand¬ 
ing up in it belonging to bagmen who are still snug in bed) by the 
door; the blazing fire, with the quaint old glass over the mantelpiece, 
in which is stuck a large card with the list of the meets for the week 
of the county hounds; the cable covered with the whitest of cloths 
and of china, and bearing a pigeon-pie, ham, round of cold boiled 
beef cut from a mammoth ox, and the great loaf of household bread 
on a w'ooden trencher. Amd here comes in the stout head waiter, 
puffing under a tray of hot viands—kidneys and a steak, transparent 
rashers and poached eggs, buttered toast and muffins, coffee and tea, 
all smoking hot. 3.ifjH 

“Tea or coffee, sir?” says head waiter, coming round to Tom. 

“Coffee, please,” says Tom, with his mouth full of muffin and 
kidney. Coffee is a treat to him, tea is not. 

Tom has eaten kidney and pigeon-pie, and imbibed coffee, till his 
little skin is as tight as a drum; and then has the further pleasure oi 
paying head waiter out of his own purse, in a dignified manner, and 
walks out before the inn-door to see the horses put to. This is done 
leisurely and in a highly-finished manner by the hostlers, as if they 
enjoyed the not being hurried. Coachman comes out with his waybill, 
and puffing a fat cigar. Guard emerges from the tap, where he prefers 
breakfasting licking round a tough-looking doubtful cheroot, which 
you might tie round your finger, and three whiffs of which would 
knock anyone else out of time. 

“Let ’em go, Dick!” The hostlers fly back, drawing off the cloths 
from their glossy loins, and away we go through the market-place 
and down the High Street, looking in at the first-floor windows, and 
seeing several worthy burgesses shaving thereat; while all the shop- 
boys who are cleaning the windows, and housemaids who are doing 
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the steps, stop and look pleased as we rattle past, as if we were a 
part of their legitimate morning’s amusement. We clear the town, 
and are well out between the hedgerows again as the town clock 

strikes eight. 

The sun shines almost warmly, and breakfast has oiled all springs 
ard loosened all tongues. Tom is encouraged by a remark or two of 
the guard’s between the puffs of his oily cheroot, and besides is get¬ 
ting tired of not talking. He is too full of his destination to talk about 

anything else, and so asks the guard if he knows Rugby. 

“Goes through it every day of my life. Twenty minutes afore 

twelve down—ten o’clock up.” 

“What sort of place is it, please?” says Tom. 

Guard looks at him with a comical expression. “Werry out-o’-the- 
way place, sir; no paving to streets, nor no lighting. ’Mazin’ big 
horse and cattle fair in autumn—lasts a week—just over now. Takes 
town a week to get clean after it. Fairish hunting country. But slow 
place, sir, slow place—off the main road, you see—only three coaches 
a day, and one on ’em a two-oss wan, more like a hearse nor a coach 
—Regulator—comes from Oxford. Young genl’m’n at school calls 
her Pig and Whistle, and goes up to college by her (six miles an 
hour) when they goes to enter. Belong to school, sir?” 

“Yes,” says Tom, not unwilling for a moment that the guard 
should think him an old boy. But then, having some qualms as to 
the truth of the assertion, and seeing that if he were to assume the 
character of an old boy he couldn’t go on asking the questions he 
wanted, added—“That is to say, I’m on my way there. I’m a new 
boy.” 

The guard looked as if he knew this quite as well as Tom. 

Continues the guard, “Werry free with their cash is the young 
genl’m’n. But, Lor, bless you, we gets into such rows all ’long the 
road, what wi’ their pea-shooters, and long whips, and hollering, and 
upsetting every one as comes by.” 

What do they do with the pea-shooters?” inquires Tom. 

“Do wi’ ’em! Why, peppers every one’s faces as we comes near, 
’cept the young gals, and breaks windows wi’ them too, some on 
em shoots so hard. Now ’twas just here last June, as we was a-driv- 
ing up the first-day boys, they was mendin’ a quarter-mile of road, 
and there was a lot of Irish chaps, reg’lar roughs, a-breaking stones. 

E* • 
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As we comes up, ‘Now, boys,’ says young gent on the box (smart 
young fellow and desper’t reckless), ‘here’s fun! Let the Pats have 
it about the ears.’ ‘God’s sake, sir!’ says Bob (that’s my mate the 
coachman), ‘don’t go for to shoot at ’em. They’ll knock us off the 
coach.’ Damme, coachee,’ says young my lord, ‘you ain’t afraid.— 
Hoora, boys! let ’em have it.’ ‘Hoora!’ sings out the others, and fill 
their mouths choke-full of peas to last the whole line. Bob, seeing as 
’twas to come, knocks his hat over his eyes, hollers to his osses, and 
shakes ’em up; and away we goes up to the line on ’em, twenty miles 
an hour. The Pats begin to hoora too, thinking it was a runaway; 
and first lot on ’em stands grinnin’ and wavin’ their old hats as we 
comes abreast on ’em; and then you’d ha’ laughed to see how took 
aback and choking savage they looked, when they gets the peas a- 
stinging all over ’em. Then ’twas, ‘Look out all!’ surely. They howls 
all down the line fit to frighten you; some on ’em runs arter us and 
tries to clamber up behind, only we hits ’em over the fingers and 
pulls their hands off. The rest picks up stones, and gives it us right 
away till we gets out of shot, the young gents holding out werry 
manful with the pea-shooters and such stones as lodged on us, and 
a pretty many there was too. Then Bob picks hisself up again, and 
looks at young gent on box werry solemn. Bob’d had a rum un in 
the ribs, which’d like to ha’ knocked him off the box, or made him 
drop the reins. Young gent on box picks hisself up, and so does we 
all, and looks round to count damage. Box’s head cut open and his 
hat gone; ’nother young gent’s hat gone; mine knocked in at the side, 

and not one on us as wasn’t black and blue somewheres or another, 
most on ’em all over. Two pound ten to pay for damage to paint, 

which they subscribed for there and then, and give Bob and me a 
extra half-sovereign each; but I wouldn’t go down that line again not 
for twenty half-sovereigns.” And the guard shook his head slowly, 

and got up and blew a clear, brisk toot-toot. 

“What fun!” said Tom, who could scarcely contain his pride at 

this exploit of his future school-fellows. 

“’Taint such good fun, though, sir, for the folk as meets he coach, 
_or for we who has to go back with it next day. Them Irishers last 
su mm er had all got stones ready for us, and was all but letting drive, 
and jve’d got two reverend gents aboard too. We pulled up at the 
beginning of the line, and pacified them, and we’re never going to 
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carry no more pea-shooters, unless they promises not to fire where 
there’s a line of Irish chaps a-stone breaking.” The guard stopped 
and pulled away at his cheroot, regarding Tom benignantly the while. 

“Oh, don’t stop! Tell us something more about the pea-shooting.” 

“Well, there’d like to have been a pretty piece of work over it at 
Bicester, a while back. We was six mile from the town, when we 
meets an old square-headed grey-haired yeoman chap, a-jogging 
along quite quiet. He looks up at the coach, and just then a pea hits 
him on the nose, and some catches his cob behind and makes him 
dance up on his hind-legs. I see’d the old boy’s face flush and look 
plaguy awkward, and I thought we was in for somethin’ nasty. 

“He turns his cob’s head and rides quietly after us just out of shot. 

We never shook him off not a dozen yards in the six miles. He rides 

into the town close after us, comes up when we stops, and says the 

two as shot at him must come before a magistrate; and a great crowd 

comes round, and we couldn’t get the osses to. But the young uns 

they all stand by one another, and says all or none must go, and as 

how they’d fight it out, and have to be carried. Just as ’twas gettin’ 

serious, and the old boy and the mob was going to pull ’em off the 

coach, one little fellow jumps up and says, ‘Here—I’ll stay. I’m only 

going three miles fa/ther. My father’s name’s Davis; he’s known 

about here, and I’ll go before the magistrate with this gentleman.’ 

What! be thee Parson Davis’s son?’ says the old boy. ‘Yes,’ says the 

young un. ‘Well, I be mortal sorry to meet thee in such company; 

but for thy father s sake and thine (for thee bist a brave young chap) 

I’ll say no more about it.’ Didn’t the boys cheer him, and the mob 

cheered the young chap; and then one of the biggest gets down, and 

begs his pardon werry gentlemanly for all the rest, saying as they all 

had been plaguy vexed from the first, but didn’t like to ax his pardon 

till then, cause they felt they hadn’t ought to shirk the consequences 

of their joke. And then they all got down, and shook hands with the 

0 d boy, and asked him to all parts of the country, to their homes; 

and we drives off twenty minutes behind time, with cheering and 

hollering. But, Lor’ bless you, sir,” says the guard, smacking his 

hand down on his knee and looking full into Tom’s face, “ten min¬ 
utes arter they was all as bad as ever. ’ ’ 

Tom showed such undisguised and open-mouthed interest in his 
narrations that the old guard rubbed up his memory, and launched 
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out into a graphic history of all the performances of the boys on the 
roads tor the last twenty years. 

What struck Tom’s youthful imagination most was the desperate 
and lawless character of most oi the stories. Was the guard hoaxing 
him? He couldn’t help hoping that they were true. It’s very odd how 
almost all English boys love danger. You can get ten to join a game, 
or climb a tree, or swim a stream, when there’s a chance of breaking 
their limbs or getting drowned, for one who’ll stay on level ground 
or in his depth. 

f he guard had just finished an account of a desperate fight which 
had happened at one of the fairs between the drovers and the farmers 
with their whips, and the boys with cricket-bats and wickets, which 
arose out of a playful but objectionable practice of the boys going 
round to the public-houses and taking the linch-pins out of the 
wheels of the gigs, when they turned a corner and neared the mile¬ 
stone, the third j c rom Rugby. By the stone two boys stood, their 
jackets buttoned tight, waiting for the coach. 

‘Look here, sir,” says the guard, after giving a sharp toot-toot; 
“t!sere’s two on ’em; out-and-out runners they be. They comes out 
about twice or three times a week, and spirts a mile alongside of us.” 

And as they came up, sure enough, away went two boys along the 
footpath, keeping up with the horses—the first a light, clean-math 
fellow going on springs; the other stout and round-shouldered, 
labouring in his pace, but going as dogged as a bull-terrier. 

At the second milestone the boys pufied up short, and waved their 
hats to the guard, who had his watch out and shouted “4.50,” thereby 
indicating that the mile had been done in four seconds under the five 
minutes. They passed several more parties oi boys, all of them ob¬ 
jects of the deepest interest to Tom, and came in sigh of the town 
at ten minutes before twelve. Tom fetched a long brea i , and thought 
he had never spent a pleasanter day. delore he went to red lie h 
quite settled that it must be the greatest day he sj ould ever spend, 
and didn’t alter his opinion for many a long year—■! ire has yet. 





THE CHALLENGE OF 

CAPE HORN 

By RICHARD HENRY DANA 

The author, while a student at an American university , went to 
sea, to learn how to become a sailor. The happenings and adven¬ 
tures of his memorable journey are told in “ Two Years Before the 
Mast,” from which this story of a sailing-ship's battle against the 

seas arid storms of Cape Horn is taken. 

I N our first attempt to double the Cape, when we came up to the 
latitude of it, we were nearly seventeen hundred miles to the 
westward; but, in running for the Straits of Magellan, we stood so 
far to the eastward, that we made our second attempt at a distance 
of not more than four or five hundred miles; and we had great hopes, 
by this means, to run clear of the ice; thinking that the easterly gales, 
which had prevailed for a long time, would have driven it to the 
westward. With the wind about two points free, we made great way 
toward the southward; and, almost every watch, when we came on 
deck, the air seemed to grow colder, and the sea to run higher. Still 
we saw no ice, and had great hopes of going clear of it altogether, 
when, one afternoon, about three o’clock, “All hands!” was called 
in a loud and fearful voice. We sprang out of our berths and hurried 
upon deck. The loud, sharp voice of the captain was heard giving 
orders, as though for life or death, and we ran aft to the braces, not 
waiting to look ahead, for not a moment was to be lost. The helm 
was hard up, the after yards shaking, and the ship in the act of 
wearing. Slowly, with the stiff ropes and iced rigging, we swung the 
yards round, everything coming hard. The ship wore round fairly, 
the yards were steadied, and we stood off on the other tack, leaving 
behind us, directly under our larboard quarter, a large ice island, 
peering out of the mist, and reaching high above our tops, while 
astern, and on either side of the island, large tracts of field-ice were 
dimly seen, heaving and rolling in the sea. We were now safe, and 
standing to the northward; but, in a few minutes more, had it not 
been for the sharp look-out of the watch, we should have been fairly 
upon the ice, and left our ship’s old bones adrift in the Southern 
Ocean. After standing to the northward a few hours, we wore ship, 
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and the wind having hauled, we stood to the southward and east- 
ward. During our watch on deck, which was from twelve to four, the 
wind came out ahead, with a pelting storm of hail and sleet; and we 
lay hove-to, under a close-reefed fore topsail, the whole watch. During 
the next watch it fell calm, with a drenching rain, until daybreak, 
when the wind came out to the westward and the weather cleared 
up, and showed us the whole ocean, in the course which we should 
have steered had it not been for the head wind and calm, completely 
blocked up with ice. Here then our progress was stopped; and we 
were ship, and once more stood to the northward and eastward, not 
for the Straits of Magellan, but to make another attempt to double 
the Cape, still farther to the eastward. 

With a fair wind we soon ran clear of the field-ice, and by noon 
had only the stray islands floating far and near upon the ocean. The 
sun was out bright, the sea of a deep blue, fringed with the white 
form of the waves, which ran high before a strong south-wester; our 
solitary ship tore on through the water as though glad to be out of 
her confinement; and the ice islands lay scattered upon the ocean 
here and there, of various sizes and shapes, reflecting the bright rays 
of the sun, and drifting slowly northward before the gale. It was a 
contrast to much that we had lately seen, and a spectacle not only of 
beauty, but of life. 

From a north-east course we gradually hauled to the eastward; 
and after sailing about two hundred miles, which brought us as near 
to the western coast of Terra del Fuego as was safe, and having lost 
sight of the ice altogether, for the third time we put the ship’s head 
to the southward, to try the passage of the Cape. The weather con¬ 
tinued clear and cold, and we were fast getting up with the latitude 
of the Cape, with a prospect of soon being round. One fine after¬ 
noon, a man who had gone into the fore-top to shift the rolling 
tackles sung out, at the top of his voice—“Sail ho!” Anyone who 
has traversed the length of a whole ocean alone, can imagine what an 
excitement such an announcement produced on board. Beside the 
pleasure of seeing a ship and human beings in so desolate a place, 
it was important for us to speak a vessel, to learn whether there was 
ice to the eastward, and to ascertain the longitude; for we had no 
chronometer, and had been drifting about so long that we lad nearly 
lost our reckoning. For these various reasons, the excitement in our 
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little community was running high, when the man aloft sung out— 
“Another sail, large on the weather'bow!” At length the man in the 
top hailed, and said he believed it was land after all. “Land in your 
eye!” said the mate, who was looking through the telescope; “they 
are ice islands”; and a few moments showed the mate to be right, 
and instead of what we most wished to see, we had what we most 
dreaded. We soon, however, left these astern, and at sundown the 

tiorizon was clear in all directions. 

Having a fine wind, we were soon up with and passed the latitude 
of the Cape; and having stood far enough to the southward to give it 
a wide berth, we began to stand to the eastward, with a good pros¬ 
pect of being round, and steering to the northward on the other side 
in a very few days. But not four hours had we been standing on in 
this course before it fell dead calm; and in an hour more we lay 
hove-to under a close-reefed main topsail, drifting bodily off to lee¬ 
ward before the fiercest storm that we had yet felt, blowing dead 
ahead from the eastward. It seemed as though the genius of the place 
had been roused at finding that we had nearly slipped through his 
fingers, and had come down upon us with tenfold iury. 

For eight days we lay drifting about in this, manner. Sometimes— 
generally towards noon—it fell calm; once or twice a round copper 
ball showed itself for a few moments in the place where the sun 
ought to have been; and a puff or two came from the westward, giving 
some hope that a fair wind had come at last. During the first two days 
we made sail for these puffs, shaking the reefs out ot the topsails, 
and boarding the tacks of the courses; but finding that it only made 
work for us when the gale set in again, it was soon given up, and we 
lay-to under our close-reefs. We had less snow and hail than when 
we were farther to the westward; but we had an abundance of what 
is worse to a sailor in cold weather—drenching rain. Snow is blind¬ 
ing, and very bad when coming upon a coast, but tor genuine dis¬ 
comfort give me rain with freezing weather. A snowstorm is exciting, 
and it does not wet through the clothes (which is important to a 
sailor), but a constant rain there is no escaping from. It wets to the 
skin, and makes all protection vain. We had long ago run through 
all our dry clothes, and as sailors have no other way of drying them 
than by the sun, we had nothing to do but to put on those which 
were the least wet. At the end of each watch, when we came below, 
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we took off our clothes and wrung them out, two taking hold of a 
pair of trousers, one at each end, and jackets in the same way. Stock¬ 
ings, mittens, and all were wrung out also, and then hung up to 
drain and chafe dry against the bulk-heads. Then, feeling all our 
clothes, we picked out those which were the least wet, and put them 
on, so as to be ready for a call, and turned in, covered ourselves up 
with blankets, and slept until three knocks on the scuttle, and the 
dismal sound of “All starbowlines ahoy! Eight bells, there below! 
Do you hear the news?” drawled out from on deck, and the sulky 
answer of “Ay, ay!” from below, sent us up again. 

On deck all was as dark as pitch, and either a dead calm with the 
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rain pouring steadily down, or more generally a violent gale dead 
ahead with rain pelting horizontally, and occasional variations of 
hail and sleet; and constantly wet feet for boots could not be wrung 
out like drawers, and no composition could stand the constant soak¬ 
ing Few words were spoken between the watches as they shifted, 
the wheel was relieved, the mate took his place on the quarter-deck, 
the look-outs in the bows, and each man had his narrow space to 
swing himself forward and back in, from one belaying-pm to an¬ 
other_f or the decks were too slippery with ice and water to allow 

of much walking. The bells seemed to be an hour or two apart, 
instead of half an hour, and an age to elapse before the welcome 


sound of eight bells. 

I commenced a deliberate system of time-killing, which united 
some profit with a cheering up of the heavy hours. As soon as I came 
on deck, and took my place and regular walk, I began with repeating 
over to myself a string of matters which I had in my memory, in 
regular order. In this way, with an occasional break by relieving the 
wheel, heaving the log, and going to the scuttle-butt for a drink of 
water, the longest watch was passed away; and I was so regular in 
my silent recitations, that if there was no interruption by ship s duty, 
I could tell very nearly the number of bells by my progress. 

Our watches below were no more varied than the watch on deck. 
Ail washing, sewing, and reading was given up; and we did nothing 
but eat, sleep, and stand our watch, leading what might be called a 
Cape Horn life. At every watch, when we came below, before tum- 
ing-in, the bread-barge and beef-kid were overhauled. Each man 
drank his quart of hot tea night and morning: and glad enough we 
were to get it, for no nectar and ambrosia were sweeter to the lazy 
immortals than was a pot of hot tea, a hard biscuit, and a slice of 

cold salt beef, to us, after a watch on deck. 

After about eight days of constant easterly gales, the wind hauled 
occasionally a little to the southward, and blew hard, which, as we 
were well to the southward, allowed us to brace in a little and stand 
on, under all the sail we could carry. These turns lasted but a short 
while, and sooner or later it set in again from the old quarter. One 
night, after one of these shifts of the wind, and when all hands had 
been up a great part of the time, our watch was left on deck, with 
the mainsail hanging in the buntlines, ready to be set, if necessary. 
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It came on to blow worse and worse, with hail and snow beating like 
so many furies upon the ship. The mainsail was blowing and slatting 
with a noise like thunder, when the captain came on deck and ordered 
it to be furled. The mate was about to call all hands, when the 
captain stopped him, and said that the men would be beaten out if 
they were called up so often; that as our watch must stay on deck, 

it might as well be doing that as anything else. Accordingly we went 
upon the yard; and never shall I forget that piece of work. Our watch 

had been so reduced by sickness, that, with one man at the wheel, 
we had only the third mate and three beside myself to go aloft; so 
that, at most, we could only attempt to furl one yard-arm at a time. 
We manned the weather yard-arm, and set to work to make a furl 
of it. Our lower masts being short, and our yards very square, the 
sail had a head of nearly fifty feet, and a short leach made still shorter 
by the deep reef which was in it, which brought the clew away out 
on the quarters of the yard, and made a bunt nearly as square as the 
mizzen royal-yard. Besides this difficulty, the yard over which we 
lay was cased with ice, the gaskets and rope of the foot and leach oil 
the sail as stiff and hard as a piece of suction-hose, and the sail itselt 
about as pliable as though it had been made of sheets of sheathing- 
copper. It blew a perfect hurricane, with alternate blasts of snow, 
hail, and rain. Several times we got the sail upon the yard, but it 
blew away again before we could secure it. Frequently we were 
obliged to leave off altogether, and take to beating our hands upon 

the sail, to keep them from freezing. 

After some time we got the weather side stowed after a fashion, 
and went over to leeward for another trial. This was still worse, for 
the body of the sail had been blown over to leeward; and as the 
yard was a cockbill by the lying over of the vessel, we had to ligh|| 
it all up to windward. When the yard-arms were furled, the bunt 
was all adrift again, which made more work for us. We got all secu|el 
at last; but we had been nearly an hour and a half upon the yard, 
and it seemed an age. We were glad enough to get on deck, and still 

more to go below. 

During the greater part of the next two days the wind was pretty 
steady from the southward. We had evidently made great progress, 
and had good hope of being soon Up with the Cape, if we were not 
there already. We could put but little confidence in our reckoning, 
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as there had been no opportunities for an observation, and we had 
drifted too much to allow of our dead reckoning being anywhere 
near the mark. If it would clear off enough to give a chance for an 
observation, or if we could make land, we should know where we 
were; and upon these, and the chances of falling in with a sail from 

the eastward, we depended almost entirely. 

Friday , July 2zd. This day we had a steady gale from the south¬ 
ward, and stood on under close sail, with the yards eased a little by 
the weather braces, the clouds lifting a little, and showing signs of 
breaking away. In the afternoon I was below with the third mate, 
and two others, filling the bread-locker in the steerage from the 
casks, when a bright gleam of sunshine broke out and shone down 
the companion-way and through the skylight, lighting up everything 
below, and sending a warm glow through the heart of every one. It 
was a sight we had not seen for weeks. Even the roughest and hardest 
face acknowledged its influence. Just at that mom^ nt we heard a loud 
shout from all parts of the deck, and the mate called out down the 
companion-way to the captain, who was sitting in the cabin. What 
he said we could not distinguish; but the captain kicked over his 
chair, and was on deck at one jump. We could not tell what it was; 
and, anxious as we were to know, the discipline of the ship would 
not allow of our leaving our places. Yet, as we were not called, we 
knew there was no danger. We hurried to get through with our job, 
when, seeing the steward’s black face peering out of the pantry, Mr. 

H-hailed him, to know what was the matter. “Lan’ o, to be 

sure, sir! De cap’em say ’im Cape Horn!** ’ | 

This gave us a new start, and we were soon through our work, 
and on deck; and there lay the land, fair upon the larboard beam, 
and slowly edging away upon the quarter. 

The land was the island of Staten Land, just to the eastward of 
Cape Horn; and a more desolate-looking spot I never wish to set 
eyes upon. Yet, dismal as it was, it was a pleasant sight to us; not 
only as being the first land we had seen, but because it told us that 
we had passed the Cape, were in the Atlantic, and that, with twenty- 
four hours of this breeze, might bid defiance to the Southern Ocean. 
It told us, too, our latitude and longitude better than any observation. 

We left the land gradually astern; and at sundown had the Atlantic 
Ocean clear before us. 



CHAMPION AT ASHBY 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouche, Prince John and his Norman followers 
prepare for a passage of arms y or tournament , at which it is con- 
fide?itly expected the five challengers , led by the redoubtable 
Templar , Brian de Bois-Guilbert y will easily vanquish all comers. 

So indeed it seemed until a solitary trumpet sounded defiance , and 
into the lists rode the Disinherited Knight , whose feats of chivalry 
are told in “Ivanhoe” from which this story is taken . 

T HE scene was singularly romantic. On the verge of a wood, 
which approached to within a mile of the town of Ashby, was 
an extensive meadow, of the finest and most beautifu; green turf, 
surrounded on one side by the forest, and fringed on the other by 
straggli ig oak-trees, some of which had grown to an immense size. 
The ground, as if fashioned on purpose for the martial display which 
was intended, sloped gradually down on all sides to a level bottom, 
which was enclosed for the lists with strong palisades, form mg 
a space of a quarter of a mile in length, and about half as 

broad. 

On a platform beyond the southern entrance, formed by a natural 
elevation of the ground, were pitched i ve magnificent pavilions, 
adorned with pennons of russet and black, the chosen colours of the 
five knights challengers. The cords of the tents were of the same 
colour. Before each pavilion was suspended the shield of the knight 
by whom it was occupied, and beside it stood his squire, quaintly 
disguised as a salvage or silvan man, or in some other fantastic dress, 
according to the taste of his master, and the character he was pleased 
to assume during the game. The central pavilion, as the place of 
honour, had been assigned to Brian de Bois-Guil^ert, whose renown 
in all games of chivalry, no less than his connections with the knights 
who had undertaken this Passage of Arms, had occasioned him to be 
eagerly received into the company of the challengers, and even adop¬ 
ted as their chief and leader, though he had so recently joined them. 
On one side of his tent were pitched those of Reginald Front-de- 
Bceuf and Richard de Malvoisin, and on the other was the pavilion 
of Hugh de Grantmesnil, a noble baron in the vicinity, whose ances- 
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tor had been Lord High Steward of England in the time of the 
Conqueror, and his son William Rufus. Ralph de Vipont, a knight of 
St John of Jerusalem, who had some ancient possessions at a place 
called Heather, near Ashby-de-la-Zouche, occupied the fifth pavilion. 
From the entrance into the lists, a gently-sloping passage, ten yards 
in breadth, led up to the platform on which the tents were pitched. 

It was strongly secured by a palisade on each side, as was the esplan¬ 
ade in front of the pavilions, and the whole was guarded by men- 

at-arms. 

Spectators of every description thronged forward to occupy their 
respective stations, and Prince John, upon a grey and high-mettled 
palfrey, caracoled within the lists at the head of his jovial party, 
laughing loud with his train, and eyeing with all the boldness of 
royal criticism the beauties who adorned the lofty galleries. 

The Prince, assuming his throne, and being surrounded by his 
followers, gave signal to the heralds to proclaim the laws of the 

tournament, which were briefly as follows: 

First, the five challengers were to undertake all comers. 

Secondly, any knight proposing to combat, might, if he pleased, 
select a special antagonist from among the challengers, by touching 
his shield. If he did so with the reverse of his lance, the trial of skill 
was made with what were called the arms of courtesy - that is, with 
lances at whose extremity a piece of round flat board was fixed, so 
that no danger w r as encountered, save from the shock of the horses 
and riders. But if the shield was touched with the sharp end of the 
lance, the combat was understood to be at outrance that is, the 
knights were to fight with sharp weapons, as in actual battle. 

Thirdly, when the knights present had accomplished their vow, 
by each of them breaking five lances, the Prince was to declare the 
victor in the first day’s tourney, who should receive as prize a war- 
horse of exquisite beauty and matchless strength. 

The lists now presented a most splendid spectacle. The sloping 
galleries were crowded with all that was noble, great, wealthy, and 
beautiful in the northern and midland parts of England; and the 
contrast of the various dresses of these dignified spectators rendered 
the view as gay as it was rich, while the interior and lower space, 
filled with the substantial burgesses and yeomen of merry England, 
formed, in their more plain attire, a dark fringe or border around 
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this circle of brilliant embroidery, relieving, and, at the same time, 
setting off its splendour. 

The heralds finished their proclamation with their usual cry of 
“Largesse, largesse, gallant knights!” and gold and silver pieces were 
showered on them from the galleries, it being a high point of chivalry 
to exhibit liberality towards those whom the age accounted at once 
the secretaries and the historians of honour. The bounty of the spec¬ 
tators was acknowledged by the customary shouts of “Love of Ladies 
—Death of Champions—Honour to the Generous—Glory to the 
Brave!” To which the more humble spectators added their acclama¬ 
tions, and a numerous band of trumpeters the flourish of their martial 
instruments. 

At length the barriers were opened, and five knights, chosen by 
lot, advanced slowly into the area, a single champion riding in front, 
and the other four following in pairs. All were splendidly 
armed. 

With the eyes of an immense concourse of spectators fixed upon 
them, the five knights advanced up the platform upon which the 
tents of the challengers stood, and there separating themselves, each 
touched slightly, and with the reverse of his lance, the shield of the 
antagonist to whom he wished to oppose himself. The lower orders 
of spectators in general, nay, many of the higher class, and it is even 
said several of the ladies, were rather disappointed at the champions 
choosing the arms of courtesy. For the same sort of persons, who, 
in the present day, applaud most highly the deepest tragedies, were 
then interested in a tournament exactly in proportion to the danger 
incurred by the champions engaged. 

Having intimated their more pacific purpose, the champions re¬ 
treated to the extremity of the lists, where they remained drawn up 
in a line; while the challengers, sallying each from his pavilion, 
mounted their horses, and, headed by Brian de Bois-Guilbert, des¬ 
cended from the platform, and opposed themselves individually to 
the knights who had touched their respective shields. 

At the flourish of clarions and trumpets, they started out against 
each other at full gallop; and such was the superior dexterity or good 
fortune of the challengers, that those opposed to Bois-Guilbert, Mal- 
voisin, and Front-de-Boeuf, rolled on the ground. The antagonist of 
Grantmesnil, instead of bearing his lance-point fair against the crest 
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nr the shield of his enemy, swerved so much from the direct line as 
to break the weapon athwart the person of his opponent—a circum¬ 
stance which was accounted more disgraceful than that of being actu¬ 
ally unhorsed, because the latter might happen from accident, where¬ 
as the former evinced awkwardness and want of management of the 
weapon and of the horse. The fifth knight alone maintained the 
honour of his party, and parted fairly with the Knight of St. John, 
both splintering their lances without advantage on either side. 



The shouts 01 the multitude, together with the acclamations of the 
heralds, and the clangour of the trumpets, announced the triumph 
of the victors and the defeat of the vanquished. The former retreated 
to their pavilions, and the latter, gathering themselves up as they 
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could, withdrew from the lists in disgrace and dejection, to agree 
with their victors concerning the redemption of their arms and their 
dorses, which, according to the aws of the tournament, they had 
forfeited. The fifth of their number alone tarried in the lists long 
enough to be greeted by the applauses of the spectators, amongst 
wlioni he retreated, to the aggravation, doubtless, of his companions’ 
mortification. 

A second and a third party of knights took the field; and although 
they had various success, yet, upon the whole, the advantage de¬ 
cidedly remained with the challengers, not one of whom lost his seat 
or swerved from his charge—misfortunes which befell one or two of 
their antagonists in each encounter. The spirits, therefore, of those 
opposed to them seemed to be considerably damped by their con¬ 
tinued success. Three knights only appeared on the fourth entry, 
who, avoiding t ie shields of Bois-Guifbert and Front-de-Boeuf, con¬ 
tented themselves with touching those of the three other knights, 
who had not altogether manifested the same strength and dexterity. 
‘This politic selection did not alter the fortune of the field—the chal¬ 
lengers were still successful: one of their antagonists was overthrown, 
and both the others failed in the attaint —that is, in striking the hel¬ 
met and shield of their antagonist firmly and strongly, with the lance 
held in a direct line, so that the weapon might break unless the 
champion was overthrown. 

After this fourth encounter, there was a considerable oause; nor 
die it appear that anyone was very desirous of renewing he con¬ 
test. The spectators murmured among themselves; for, among the 
challengers, Malvoisin and Front-de-Boeuf were unpopular from 
their characters, and the others, except Grantmesnii, were dish K m 
as strangers and foreigners. 

The pause in the tournament was still uninterrupted, excepting by 
the voices of the heralds exclaiming—“Love of ladies, splintering of 
lances! stand forth, gallant knights, fait eyes look upon your 

deeds!” # jjjj 

The music also of the challengers breathed from time to time wild 

bursts expressive of triumph or defiance; while the clowns grudged 
a holiday which seemed to pass away in inactivity; and old knights 
'and nobles lamented in whispers the decay of martial spirit, spoke 
of the triumphs of their younger days, but agreed that the land did 
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not now supply dames of such transcendent beauty as had animated 
the jousts of former times. Prince John began to ta’k to his attendants 
about making ready the banquet, and the necessity of adjudging the 
Drize to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who had, with a single spear, over- 

ft- a 

thrown two knights and foiled a third. . 

At length, as the Saracenic music of the challengers concluded one 

of those long and high flourishes with which they had broken the 
silence of the lists, it was answered by a solitary trumpet, which 
breathed a note of defiance from the northern extremity. All eyes 
were turned to see the new champion which these sounds announced, 
and no sooner were the barriers opened than he paced into the lists. 
As far as could be judged of a man sheathed in armour, *the new 
adventurer did not greatly exceed the middle size, and seemed to be 
rather slender than strongly made. His suit of armour was formed 
of steel richly inlaid with gold, and the device on his shield w as a 
young oak-tree pulled up by the roots, with the bpanish word 
Desdichado , signifying Disinherited. He was mounted on a gallant 
black horse, and as he passed through the lists he gracefully saluted 
the Prince and the ladies by lowering his lance. The dexterity with 
which he managed his steed, and something of youthful grace which 
he displayed in his manner, won him the favour of the multitude, 
which some of the lower classes expressed by calling out, “Touch 
Ralph de Vipont’s shield—touch the Hospitaller’s shield; he has the 

least sure seat, he is your cheapest bargain.” 

The champion, moving onward amid these well-meant hints, as¬ 
cended the platform by the sloping alley which led to it from the 
lists, and, to the astonishment of all present, riding straight up to 
the central pavilion, struck with the sharp end of his spear the shield 
of Brian de Bois-Guilbert until it rung again. All stood astonished 
at his presumption, but none more than the redoubted knight whom 
he had thus defied to mortal combat, and who, little expecting so 
rude a challenge, was standing carelessly at the door of the 
pavilion. 

“ Take your place in the lists,” said Bois-Guilbert, “and look your 
last upon the sun, for this night thou shalt sleep in paradise. 

“Gramercy for thy courtesy,” replied the Disinherited Knight; 
‘and to requite it, I advise thee to take a fresh horse and a new lance, 
for by my honour you will need both.” 
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Having expressed himself thus confidently, he reined his horse 
backward down the slope which he had ascended, and compelled 
him in the same manner to move backward through the lists, till he 
reached the northern extremity, where he remained stationary, in 
expectation of his antagonist. This feat of horsemanship again attrac¬ 
ted the. applause of the multitude. • ''f 

However incensed at his adversary for the precautions which he 
recommended Brian de Bois-Guilbert did not neglect his advice; 
for his honour was too nearly concerned to permit his neglecting 
any means which might ensure victory over his presumptuous op¬ 
ponent. He changed his horse for a proved and fresh one of great 
strength and spirit. He chose a new and tough spear, lest the wood 
of the former might have been strained in the previous encounters 
he had sustained. Lastly, he laid aside his shield, which had received 
some little damage, and received another from his squires. His first 
had only borne the general device of his rider, representing two 
knights riding upon one horse, an emblem expressive of the original 
humility and poverty of the Templars, qualities which they had since 
exchanged for the arrogance and wealth that finally occasioned their 
suppression. Bois-Gui bert’s new shield bore a raven in full flight, 
holding in its claws a skull, and bearing the motto, Gore le 

Cor beau. 

When the two champions stood opposed to each othe at the two 
extremities of the lists, the public expectation was strained to the 
highest pitch. Few argued the possibility that the encounter could 
terminate well for the Disinherited Knight, yet his courage and gal¬ 
lantry secured the general good wishes of the spectators. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the signal, than the champions 
vanished from their posts with the speed of lightning, and closed in 
the centre of the lists with the shock of a thunderbolt. The lances 
burst into shivers up to the very grasp, and it seemed at the moment 
that both knights had fallen, for the shock had made each horse re¬ 
coil backwards upon its haunches. The address of the riders recovered 
their steeds by use of the bridle and spur; and having glared on each 
other for an instant with eyes which seemed to flash fire through the 
bars of their visors, each - made a demivolte, and, retiring to the ex 
tremity of the lists, received a fresh lance from the attendants* 

A loud shout from the spectators, waving scarfs and handkerchiefs, 
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and general acclamations, attested the interest taken by the spec¬ 
tators in this encounter, the most equal, as well as the best performed 
which had graced the day. But no sooner had the knights resumed 
their station, than the clamour of applause was hushed into a silence 
so deep and so dead, that it seemed the multitude were afraid even 

to breathe. 

A few minutes’ pause having been allowed, that the combatants 
and their horses might recover breath, Prince John with his trun¬ 
cheon signed to the trumpets to sound the onset. The champions a 
second time sprung from their stations, and closed in the centre of 
the lists, with the same speed, the same dexterity, the same violence, 

but not the same equal fortune as before. 

In this second encounter, the Templar aimed at the centre of his 
antagonist’s shield, and struck it so fair and forcibly that his spear 
went to shivers, and the Disinherited Knight reeled in his saddle. 
On the other hand, that champion had, in the beginning of his 
career, directed the point of his lance towards Bois-Guilbert s shield, 
but, changing his aim almost in the moment of encounter, he ad¬ 
dressed it to the helmet, a mark more difficult to hit, but which, if 
attained, rendered the shock more irresistible. Fair and true he hit 
the Nor man on the visor, where his lance’s point kept hold of the 
bars. Yet, even at this disadvantage, the Templar sustained his high 
reputation, and had not the girths of his saddle burst, he might not 
have been unhorsed. As it chanced, however, saddle, horse, and man 

rolled on the ground under a cloud of dust. 

To extricate himself from the stirrups and fallen steed was to the 
Templar scarce the work of a moment; and, stung with madness, 
both at his disgrace and at the acclamations with which it was hailed 
by the spectators, he drew his sword and waved it in defiance of his 
conqueror. The Disinherited Knight sprung irom his steed, and also 
unsheathed his sword. The marshals of the field, however, spurred 
their horses between them, and reminded them that the laws of the 
tournament did not, on the present occasion, permit this species of 
encounter. 

“We shall meet again, I trust,” said the Templar, casting a resent¬ 
ful glance at his antagonist; “and where there are none to separate 
us.” 

“If we do not,” said the Disinherited Knight, “the fault shall not 
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be mine. On foot or horseback, with spear, with axe, or with sword, 

I am alike ready to encounter thee.” 

More and angrier words would have been exchanged, but the mar¬ 
shals, crossing their lances betwixt them, compelled them to separate. 
The Disinherited Knight returned to his first station, and Bois-Guil- 
bert to his tent, where he remained for the rest of the day in an agony 


of despair. 

Without alighting from his horse, the conqueror called for a bowl 
of wine, and opening the beaver, or lower part of his helmet, an¬ 
nounced that he quaffed it, u To all true English hearts, and to the 
confusion of foreign tyrants.” He then commanded his trumpet to 
sound a defiance to the challengers, and desired a herald to announce 



to them that he should make no election, but was willing to encounter 
them in the order in which ’ they pleased to advance against 


The gigantic Front-de-Bceuf, armed in sable armour, was the first 
who took the field. He bore on a white shield a black bull s head, 
half-defaced by the numerous encounters which he had undergone, 
and bearing the arrogant motto, Cm, Ahum. Over this champion 
the Disinherited Knight obtained a slight but decisive advantage. 
Both knights broke their lances fairly, but Front-de-Bceuf, who 
lost a stirrup in the encounter, was adjudged to have the dis¬ 


advantage. 



third 



successful; striking that baron so forcibly on the casque that the 
laces of the helmet broke, and Malvoisin, only saved from falling by 
being unhelmeted, was declared vanquished, like his companions. 

In his fourth combat, with De Grantmesml, the Disinherited 
Knight showed as much courtesy as he had hitherto evinced courage 
and dexterity. De Grantmesnii’s horse, which was young and violen , 
reared and plunged in the course of the career so as to disturb the 
rider’s aim; and the stranger, declining to take the advantage which 
this accident afforded him, raised his lance, and passing his antagc is 
without touching him, wheeled his horse and rode Iback a g a ‘ n ‘° 
own end of the lists, offering his antagonist, by a herald, 
of a second encounter. This De Grantmesnil declined, avowing him 
self vanquished as much by the courtesy as by the address of hi 

opponent. 


' 
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Raloh de Vipont summed up the list of the stranger s triumphs 
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beine hurled to the ground with such force that the blood gushed 
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from his nose and his mouth, and he was borne senseless from the 
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The acclamations of thousands applauded the unanimous award 
of the Prince and marshals, announcing that day s honours to t e 

Disinherited Knight. 






















LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 

By OLIVER GOLDSMITH • Jfj 

Dr. Primrose and his household have been considerably reduced in 
fortune , as related in “The Vicar of Wakefield” and the gentle 
clergyman finds it a difficult matter to raise money to enable his 
daughters to accept an invitation from two fashionable ladies. 
The invitation is the cause of much heart-searching discussion , 
and of at least two efforts at horse-trading, both with unfortunate 

results for the Vicar and his dependants. 

T R i night was dedicated to schemes of fuiure conquest. Ad this 
conversation, however, was only preparatory to another scheme, 
and indeed I dreaded as much. This was nothing less than, that as 
we were now to hold up our heads a little higher in the world, it 
would be proper to sell the colt, which was grown old, at a neigh¬ 
bouring fair, and buy us a horse that would carry i igle or double 
ipon an occasion, and make a pretty appearance at church or upon 
a visit. This at first I opposed stoutly; but it was as stoutly defended. 
However, as I weakened, my antagonist gained strength, till at last 

it was resolved to part with him. 

As the fair happened on the following day, I had intentions of 

going myself; but my wife persuaded me that I had got a cold, and 

nothing could prevail upon her to permit me from home. “No, my 

dear,” said she, “our son Moses is a discreet boy, and can buy and 

sell to very good advantage; you know all our great bargains are of 

his purchasing. He always stands out and higgles, and actually tires 

them till he gets a bargain.” . .. i - J1I 

As I had some opinion of my son’s prudence, I was willing enough 

to entrust him with this commission; and the next morning I per 
ceived his sisters mighty busy in fitting out Moses for ihe fair; trim¬ 
ming his hair, brushing his buckles, and cocking his hat with pins. 
The business of the toilet being over, we had at last the satisfaction 
of seeing him mounted upon the colt, with a deal box before hiin to 
bring home groceries in. He had on a coat made of that cloth they 
call thunder-and-lightning, which, though grown too short, was much 
too good to be thrown away. His waistcoat was of gosling green, an 
his sisters had tied his hair with a broad black riband. We all o - 
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lowed him several paces from the door, bawling after him “Good 

luck! good luck!” till we could see him no longer. 

He was scarcely gone when Mr. Thornhill s butler came to con¬ 
gratulate us upon our good fortune, saying that he overheard hi 3 
young master mention our names with great commendation. 

Good.fortune seems resolved not to come alone. Another footman 
from the same family followed, with a card for my two daughters, 
importing that the two ladies had received such pleasing accounts 
from Mr. Thornhill of us all, that after a few previous inquiries, 
they hoped to be perfectly satisfied. Ay, cried my wife, I now 
see it is no easy matter to get into the families of the great, but when 
one once gets in, then, as Moses says, one may go to sleep. To 
this piece of humour, for she intended it for wit, my daughters as¬ 
sented with a loud laugh of pleasure. In short, such was her satis¬ 
faction at this message, that she actually put her hand in her pocket, 

and gave the messenger seven pence halfpenny. 

This was to be our visiting day. The next that came was Mr. 
Burehell, who had been at the fair. He brought my little ones a 
pennyworth of gingerbread each, which my wife <itrtook to keep 
for them, and give them by little at a time. He brought my daughters 
also a couple of boxes, in which they might keep wafers, snuff, 
patches, or even money, when they got it. My wife was unusually 
fond of a weasel-skin purse, as being the most lucky; but this by the 
bye. We had still a regard for Mr. Burcheli, though his late be¬ 
haviour was in some measure displeasing; nor could we now avoid 
communicating our happiness to him, and asking his advice; although 
we seldom followed advice, we were all ready enough to ask it. When 
he read the note from the two ladies, he shook his head, and observed 
that an affair of this sort demanded the utmost circumspection. This 
air of diffidence highly displeased my wife. “I never doubted, sir,” 
cried she, “your readiness to be against my daughters and me. You 
have more circumspection than is wanted. However, I fancy when 
we come to ask advice, we shall apply to those who seem to have 
made use of it themselves.”—“Whatever my own conduct may have 
been, madam,” replied he, “is not the present question; though as 
I have made no use of advice myself, I should in conscience give it 
to those that will.” As I was apprehensive this answer might draw 
on a repartee, making up by abuse what it wanted in wit, I changed 
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the subject, by seeming to wonder what could keep our son so long 
at the fair, as it was now almost nightfall. “Never mind our son,” 
cried my wife; “depend upon it he knows what he is about. I'll war¬ 
rant we’ll never see him sell his lien on a rainy day. I have seen him 
buy such bargains as would amaze one. I'll tell you a good story about 
that that wii! make you split your sides with laughing. But as I live, 


yonder comes Moses, without a horse, and the box at his back.” 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and sweating under the 
deal box which he had strapped round his shoulders like a pedlar. 
“Welcome, welcome, Moses; well, my boy, what have you brought 
us from the fair?”—“I have brought you myself/ cried Moses, with 
a sly look, and resting the box on the dresser.—“Ay, Moses,” cried 
my wife, “that we know, but where is the horse?”—“I have sold 
him,” cried Moses, “for three pounds five shillings and twopence.”— 
“Well done, my good boy,” returned she, “I knew you would touch 
them off. Between ourselves, three pounds five shillings and two¬ 
pence is no bad day’s work. Come, let us have it, then.”—‘ I have 
brought back no money,” cried Moses again. “I have laid it all out 
in a bargain, and here it is,” pulling out a bundle from his breast; 

here they are, a gross of green spectacles, with silver rims and sha¬ 
green cases.”—“A gross of green spectacles!” repeated my wife in a 
faint voice. “And; you have parted with the colt, and brought us 
back nothing but a gross of green paltry spectacles!”—“Dear 
mother.” cried the boy, “why won’t you listen to reason? I had them 
a dead bargain or I should not have bought them. The silver rims 
alone will sell for double the money.”—“A fig for the silver rims!” 
cried mv wife in a passion: “I dare swear they won’t sell for aboye 

half the money at the rate of broken silver, five shillings an ounce. 
—“You neeci be under no uneasiness,” cried I, “about selling the 
rims, for they are not worth sixpence, for I perceive they are only 
copper varnished over.”—“What!” cried my wife, “not silver, the 
rims not silver!”—“No,” cried I, “no more silver than your sauce¬ 
pan.”—“And so,” returned she, “we have parted with the coit, and 
have only got a gross of green spectacles with copper rims and sha¬ 
green cases! A murrain take such trumpery! The blockhead has been 
imposed upon, and should have known his company better.’ — 
“There, my dear,” cried I, “you are wrong, he should no>: have 
known them at all.”—“Marry, hang the idiot 1” returned she, “to 
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bring me such stuff; if I had them I would throw them into the 
fire!” : —“There again you are wrong, my dear,” cried I, “for though 
they be copper, we will keep them by us, as copper spectacles, you 
know, are better than nothing.” 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was undeceived. He now saw 
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that he had indeed been imposed upon by a prowling sharper, who, 

1 • i • r* * ■ * ««t i* — . 


x x J x o XT > - 

observing his figure, had marked him for an easy prey. I therefore 

1 1 . * « A 4 • 4 * V « d ^ « 



seems 


X ' -I 

and walked the fair in search of another. A reverend-looking man 


brought him to a tent, under pretence o having one to sell. “Here,” 

* m *«i m~ mm — — ^ _ 


continued Moses, “we met another man, very well dressed, who de¬ 


sired to borrow twenty pounds upon these, saying that he wanted 


first 


gentleman, who pretended to be my friend, whispered to me to buy 

1 1*1 1 1 /V% “W- A 


them, and cautioned me not to let so good an o fier pass. I sent for 

MB?* A jm. ^ ^ a ^ a 


Mr. Flamborough, and they talked him up as finely as they did me, 


two eross between 


family had now made several attempts to be fine 


unforeseen disaster demolished each as soon as projected. I endeav- 


oured to take the advantage of every disappointment, to improve 

■ A. MM A * X 


frustrated in ambition 


€i 


You see, my children,’* cried I, “how little is to be got by attempts 


to impose upon the world in coping with our betters. Such as are 


poor 


they avoid, and despised by those they follow. Unequal combinations 

_ __ ^ ^ ^ m. M M m * 


are always disadvantageous to the weaker side: the rich having the 


pleasure, and the poor the inconveniences that result from them.” 


warm dispute between my wife 


town 


My wife very strenuously insisted upon the advantages that would 


great ardour, and I stood neuter. 


contrary 


journey 


But it was thought indispensably necessary that, heir appearance 
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should equal the greatness of their expectations, which could not be 


We debated, therefore, in full council 


were the easiest methods of raising money; or, more properly speak- 

_ . . * m m 


ing, what we could most conveniently sell. The deliberation was soon 


finished 
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companion, and equally unfit for the road 


determined 


pose of him for the purpose above mentioned, at the neighbouring 


fair, and to prevent imposition, that I should go with him 
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Though this was one of the X 

connived no unfavourable *"*”“* “^ worldly ^ ^ 

& SS in a * & ^ 

ro Vh y a 1 ,t 0 the m usual forms, when I came to the to, put my home 
through all his paces, but f °^ 80 ™ e good while examined the 

chapman approached, and, after he had a g°°n ^ ^ nntl ,; nff t0 
horse round, finding him 


him. A second came up, but observing he had 

■MHMhim for the driving home. A 


knew by his 


fifth wondered what a plague 


do at the fair with a blind, spavined, galled hack that was only fit 


time 


hearty contempt for the poor animal myself, and was almost ashamed 
at approach of every customer; for although I did not entirely 
beHeve all the fellows told me, yet I reflected that the number of 
witnesses was a strong presumption that they were right, and S . 
Gregory, upon good work, professes himself to be of the same opinion. 

I was in this mortifying situation, when a brother-clergyman, an 
_ - * _t_ j nir/v Kiiompcc jit i£Lir> came up* anc 


shaking 
taking 1 
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entering an ale-house, we were shown 


oner, ana ciitcimg -- 5 ” ’ , , «_«. ijl, 

room, where there was only a venerable old man, who sat wholly 

intent over a large book which he was reading. I never m ™y 1 e 
saw a figure that prepossessed me more favourably. His locks of silver 
grey venerably shaded his temples, and his green old age seemed to 
be the result of health and benevolence. However, his presence did 
not interrupt our conversation; my friend and I discoursed on the 
various turns of fortune we had met, my last pamphlet, the arch¬ 
deacon’s reply, and the hard measure that was dealt me. But our 
attention was in a short time taken off by the appearance of a youth 
who. entering the room, respectfully said something softly to the 
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old stranger. “Make no apologies, my child,” said the old man- “to 
o good is a duty we owe to all our fellow-creatures; take this* I wish 

III “u"‘ fiV ; P0Und l wU1 relieve y° ur distress > and you are 
welcome. The modest youth shed tears of gratitude; and yet his ! 

gratitude was scarcely equal to mine. I could have hugged the good 

old man in my arms, his benevolence pleased me so. He continued 

to re a d, and we resumed our conversation, until my companion, after 

some ume, recollecting that he had business to transact in the fair 

promised to be soon back, adding, that he always desired to have as* 

much of Dr. Primrose's company as possible. The old gentleman 

hearing my name mentioned, seemed to look at‘me with attention 

for some time, and when my friend was gone, most respectfully 

demanded if I was any way related to the great Primrose, who had 

bulwark of the Church. Never did my heart feel sincerer 
rapture than at that moment. “Sir,” cried I, “the applause of so good 

d maji as A am sare you are, adds to that happiness in my breast 
which your benevolence has already excited. You behold before you, 

8 ^ r << th !> ^> r * * >nmrose > w bom you have been pleased to call great.” 
“Sir,” cried the stranger, struck with awe, “I fear I have been too 

familiar; but you’ll forgive my curiosity, sir; I beg pardon.”_“Sir,” 

cried I, grasping his hand, “you are so far from displeasing me by 
your familiarity, that I must beg you’ll accept my friendship, as you 
already have my esteem.”—“Then with gratitude I accept the offer,” 
viied he, squeezing me by the hand. No lovers in romance ever 
cemented a more instantaneous friendship. We talked upon several 
subjects; at first I thought he seemed rather devout than learned,.. • 1 
and began to think he despised all human doctrines as dross. Yet 
this no way lessened him in my esteem; for I had for some time 
begun privately to harbour such an opinion myself. The subject 
changed to that which brought us both to the fair; mine I told him 
wa? xq sell a horse, and very luckily indeed his was to buy one for 
one of his tenants. My horse was soon produced, and in fine we 
str ck a bargain. Nothing now remained but to pay me, and he 
accordingly pulled out a thirly-pound note, and bid me change it. 

Not being in a capacity o complying with his demand, he ordered 
aa footman to be called up, who made his appearance in a very 
genteel livery. “I ere, Abraham,” cried he, “go and get gold for this; 
you’ll do it at neighbour Jackson’s or anywhere.” While the fellow 
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was gone, he entertained me with a pathetic harangue on the great 
scarcity of silver, which I undertook to improve, by deploring also 
the great scarcity of gold; so that by the time Abraham returned we 
had both agreed that money was never so hard to be come at as now. 
Abraham returned to inform us that he had been over the whole fair 
and could not get change, though he had offered half a crown for 
doing it This was a very great disappointment to us all; but the old 
gentleman having paused a little, asked me if I knew one Solomon 
Flamborough in my part of the country. Upon replying that he was 
my next-door neighbour: “If that be the case, then,” returned he, 
“I believe we shall deal. You shall have a draft upon him, payable 
at siglTand! let me tell you, he is as Warm a man as any within 
five miles round him. Honest Solomon and I have been acquainted 
for many years together. I remember I always beat him at three 
jumps; but he could hop on one leg farther than I.” A draft upon 
my neighbour was to me the same as money; for I was sufficiently 
convinced of his ability. The draft was signed and put into my hands, 
and Mr. Jenkinson (the old gentleman), his man Abraham, and my 
horse, old Blackberry, trotted off very well pleased with each other. 

After a short interval, being left to reflection, I began to recollect 
that I had done wrong in taking a draft from a stranger, and so 
prudently resolved upon following the purchaser, and having back 
my horse. But this was now too late: I therefore made directly home¬ 
wards, resolving to get the draft changed into money at my friend s 
as fast as possible. I found my honest neighbour smoking his pipe 
at his own door, and informing him that I had a small bill upon 
him, he read it twice over. “You can read the name, I suppose, 
cried I, “Ephraim Jenkinson.”—“Yes,” returned he, the name is 
written plain enough, and I know the gentleman too the greatest 
rascal under the canopy of heaven. This is the very same rogue who 
sold qs the spectacles. Was he not a venerable-looking man with grey 
hair, and no flaps to his pocket-holes? And did he not talk a long string 
of learning?” To this I replied with a groan. “Ay,” continued he, 
“he has but that one piece of learning in the world, and he always 
talks it away whenever he finds a scholar in company.” 

My greatest struggle was to come, in facing my wife and daughters. 
No truant was ever more afraid of returning to school, there to be¬ 
hold the master’s visage, than I was of going home. 
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brickbats that were showered thick as hail, and quite as harmlessly, 
around him. 

A man in a donkey-cart, unable to get out of the way, drew him¬ 
self up in the middle of the road. Turpin cleared the driver and his 
little wain with ease. This was a capital stroke, and well adapted to 
please the multitude, who are ever taken with a brilliant action. 
“Hark away, Dick!” resounded on all hands; while hisses were as 

liberally bestowed upon his pursuers. 

Night had now spread her mantle over the earth; still it was not 
wholly dark. A few stars were twinkling in the deep, cloudless 
heavens, and a pearly radiance in the eastern horizon heralded the 
rising of the orb of night. A gentle breeze was stirring; the dews of 
evening had already fallen; and the air felt bland and dry. It was just 
the night one would have chosen for a ride, if one ever rode by 
choice at such an hour; and to Turpin, whose chief excursions were 
conducted by night, it appeared little less than heavenly. 

Full of ardour and excitement, determined to execute what he had 
mentally undertaken, Turpin held on his solitary course. Everything 
was favourable to his project; the roads were in admirable condition, 
his mare was in like order; she was inured to hard work, and rested' 
sufficiently in town to recover from the fatigue of her recent journey* 
and had never been in more perfect training. “She has now got her 
wind in her,” said Dick; “I’ll see what she can do—hark away, lass— 

hark away! I wish they could see her now,” added he, as he felt her 
almost fly away with him. 

Encouraged by her master’s voice and hand, Black Bess started 
forward at a pace which few horses could have equalled, and scarcely 
any have sustained so long. Even Dick, accustomed as he was to her 
magnificent action, felt electrified at the speed with which he was 
borne along. “Bravo! bravo!” shouted he; “hark away, Bess!” 

Bess is now in her speed, and Dick happy. Happy! he is enrap¬ 
tured—maddened—furious—intoxicated as with wine. 

The limits of two shires are already past. They are within the 
confines of a third. They have entered the merry county of Hunting¬ 
don; they have surmounted the gentle hill that slips into Godman- 
chester. They are by the banks of the rapid Ouse. The bridge is 
past; and as Turpin rode through the deserted streets of Huntingdon, 
he heard the eleventh hour given from the iron tongue of St. Mary’s 
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By HARRISON AINSWORTH 

°f Dick Turpin's famous ride from London 
from “ Rookwood” Just before he set out on ; 


officers 


by the law offi< 


friend 


— mr w v » * r W 4 

friend. Stunned by 


Turpin mounted his famous mare , Black Bess , ataf galloped away] 

followed by the law officers. ’ 

ARRIVED at the brow of the hill, Turpin turned for an instani 

ti *° re “ nn ? Itre 1118 pursuers. It was then, for the first time, that 
the thoughts of executing his extraordinary ride to York fust 

across him; and he exclaimed, as he raised himself in the saddle, 
i will do it! grain 


within 


further 


p r ogre ss , Dick unhesitatingly charged it, clearing it in beautiful style, 

With a pistol in each hand, and his bridle in his teeth, Turpin 
passed boldly on. 


chevaux 
'< swung 


doorway, held himself 


.to its 
turn- 


to spring upon the runaway. But Dick kept steadily on. He coolly 

calculated the height of the gate; he looked to the right and to the 

left, nothing better offered; he spoke a few words of encouragement 

to Bess; gently patted her neck; then struck spurs into her sides, and 
cleared the spikes by an inch. -pH 

Little repose was allowed him. Yelling like a pack of hounds in full 
cry, his pursuers were again at his heels. He had now to run the 
gauntlet of the long straggling town of Tottenham, and various were 
the devices of the populace to entrap him. The whole place was up 
in arms, shouting, screaming, running, dancing, and burling every 
possible description of missile at the horse and her rider. Dick mer¬ 
rily responded to their clamour as he flew oast, and lanahed at the 
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spire. In four hours (it was about seven when he started), Dick had 
accomplished full sixty miles! 

few in the streets saw the horseman flit past, and one or two 
windows were thrown open. He was gone, like a meteor, almost as 
soon as he appeared 

Huntingdon is left behind, and he is once more surrounded by 
dew-gemmed hedges and silent slumbering trees. Broad meadows, 
or pasture land, with drowsy cattle, or low bleating sheep, lie on 
either side. But what to Turpin, at that moment, is nature, animate 
or inanimate? He thinks only of his mare—his future fame. Multi¬ 
tudes, yet unborn, he knew would hear and laud his deeds. He 
trembled with excitement, and Bess trembled under him. But the 
emotion was transient—on, on they fly! 

The night had hitherto been balmy and beautiful, with a bright 
array of stars, and a golden harvest moon, which seemed to diffuse 
even warmth with its radiance; but now Turpin was approaching 
the region of fog and fen, and he began to feel the influence of that 
dank atmosphere. The intersecting dykes, yawners, gullies, or what¬ 
ever they are called, began to send forth their steaming vapours, and 
chilled the soft and wholesome air, obscuring the void, and in some 
instances, as it were, choking up the road itself with vapour. But fog 
or fen was the same to Bess; her hoofs rattled merrily along the road. 

Eighty and odd miles had now been traversed—the boundary of 
another county, Northampton, passed; yet no rest nor respite had 
Dick Turpin or his unflinching mare enjoyed. But here he deemed 
it fitting to make a brief halt. 

Bordering the beautiful domains of Burleigh House stood a little 
retired hostelrie of some antiquity, which bore the great Lord 
Treasurer’s arms. With this house Dick was not altogether unac¬ 
quainted. The lad who acted as ostler was known to him. It was 
now midnight, but a bright and beaming night. To the door of the 
stable then did he ride, and knocked in a peculiar manner. Recon¬ 
noitring Dick through a broken pane of glass in the lintel, and 
apparently satisfied with his scrutiny, the lad thrust forth a head of 
hair full of straw. A chuckle of welcome followed his sleepy salu¬ 
tation. “Glad to see you, Captain Turpin,” said he; “can I do any¬ 


thing for you? 

“Get me a couple of bottles of brandy and a beefsteak,” said Dick. 
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••As to the brandy, you can have that in a jiffy, but ^here’s a rare 

rumo of beef. You can have a cut off that, if you like. 

"That’s the thing I want,” said Dick, ung.rthing his mare. Give 
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me the scraper. There, I can get a wisp of straw from your head. 

Now run and get the brandy. Better bring three bottles. Uncork ’em] 

and let me have half a pail of water to mix with the spirit.” 

“A pail full of brandy and water to wash down a raw steak! My 

eyes!” exclaimed Ralph, opening wide his sleepy peepers; adding, 

as he went about the execution of his task, “I always thought them 

Rum-padders, as they call themselves, rum fellows, but now I’m 
sartin sure on it.” 


The most sedulous groom could not have bestowed more attention 


upon the horse of his heart than Dick Turpin now paid to his mare. 


He scraped, chafed, and dried her, sounded each muscle, traced each 


sinew, pulled her ears, examined the state of her feet, and finally 


washed heir from head to foot in the diluted spirit, not, however, 


before he had conveyed a thimbleful of the liquid to his own parched 


throat, and replenished what Falstaff calls a “pocket-pistol,” which 


he had about him. While Ralph was engaged in rubbing her down 


after her bath, Dick occupied himself, not in dressing the raw steak 


in the manner the stable-boy had anticipated, but in rolling it round 
the bit of his bridle. 


(( 


She will go as long as there’s breath in her body,” said he, 


putting the flesh-covered iron within her mouth. 





he saddle being once more replaced, after champing a moment 


two at the bit, Bess began to snort and paw the earth, as if im- 





patient of delay; and, acquainted as he was with her indomitable 




spirit and power, her condition was a surprise even to Dick himself. 


Her vigour seemed inexhaustible, her vivacity was not a whit dimi¬ 


nished, but, as she was led into the open space, her step became as 


light and free as when she started on her ride, and her sense of 


sound as quick as ever 


On regaining the high road she resumed her old pace, and once 


more they were distancing Time’s swift chariot in its whirling pas¬ 


sage o’er the earth. Stamford, and the tongue of Lincoln’s fenny 


shire, upon which it is situated, are passed almost in a breath. Rut¬ 


land is won and passed and Lincolnshire once more entered. The road 

JL 


now verged within a bowshot of Melton Mowbray. Bess here let out 


in a style with which it would have puzzled the best Leicestershire 


squire’s best prad to have kept pace. The spirit she imbibed through 


the pores of her skin, and the juices of the meat she had champed, 
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seemed to have communicated preternatural excitement to her Her 
pace was absolutely terrific. Her eye-balls were dilated, and glowed 

like flaming carbuncles; while her widely-distended no5tr ‘® ’ 

in the cold moonshine, to snort forth smoke, as from a hidden fire. 
Fain would Turpin have controlled her; but, without bnngi g 
play all his tremendous nerve, no check could be given her hea ong 

r ia J ttA * “ . . , _• enkmicctvp rareer. 


time 


Bess resolved to have her own way— and she had it. 


As 


passed 


Lincolnshire. Grantham 


known 
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where often, in bygone nights, many a purse had changed its owner. 

... - • * * — J exhilaration ''”***'**' pwrv nne 


climbed 


^ ^ —- / 7 ^ 

gaze around. There was triumph in his eye. 


We 


ayman. Full forty miles shall we pass 


his 


heart resolute as ever and purpose yet un 
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changed. Fair Newark and the dashing Trent, most loved o ng 
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streams,” are gathered to his 


leavy paths and sweeping glades; its waste (forest no more) of Sher- 

. m m m w t t i __—— am ** TVifni-inn onn 


merry 


behind 


what 
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neans it? He is once more upon Yorkshire ground; his horse s hoof 
seats once more the soil of that noble shire. So transported was Dick, 

,1 ^ i i i __ i3.llimsclf 1 a AA\& t a Vice tVi p 


dust beneath his feet. Thrice fifty miles has he run, nor has the morn 
yet dawned upon his labours. Hurrah 1 the end draws nigh; the goal 

is in view. Halloo : halloo! on! 

Bawtrey is past. He takes the lower road by Thorne and Selby. 
He is skirting the waters of the deep-channelled Don. 

Bess now began to manifest some slight symptoms of distress. 
There was a strain in the carriage of her throat, a dullness in her 
eye, a laxity in her ear, and a slight stagger in her gait, which Turpin 
noticed with apprehension. Still she went on, though not at the same 
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gallant pace as heretofore. But, as the tired bird still battles with the 

blast upon the ocean, as the swimmer still stems the stream, though 

spent, on went she; nor did Turpin dare to check her, fearing that, 

if she stopped, she might lose her force, or, if she fell, she would 
rise no more. 

It was now that grey and grisly hour ere one dicker of orange nr 
rose has gemmed the east. 

We will not say that Turpin had misgivings. But he had to struggle 
hard with himself to set sleep and exhaustion at defiance. 

The moon had set. A dull mist lay on the stream, and the air 
became pieicing cold. Turpin s chilled fingers could scarcely grasp 
the slackening rein, while his eyes, irritated by the keen atmosphere, 
hardly enabled him to distinguish surrounding objects, or even to 
guide his steea. It was owing, probably, to this latter circumstance, 

- ly floundered and fell, throwing her master over her 
head. PSTH 

Turpin m dy recovered himself. His irst thought was for his 
horse. But Bess was instantly upon her legs—covered with dust and 

foam, sides and cheeks—and with her large eyes glaring wildly, al¬ 
most piteously, upon her master. 

A.n hurt, lass?” asked Dick, as she shook herself, and slightly 
shivered. An he proceeded to the horseman’s scrutiny. “Nothing 
■a shake; though that dull eye—those quivering flanks—” added 
he, looking earnestly at her. “She won’t go much further, and I must 
give it up—what! give up the race just when it’s won? No, that can’t 
be. Ha! well hought on. I’ve a bottle of liquid given me by an old 
fellow, who was a knowing cove and famous jockey in his day, which 
he swore would make a horse go as ong as he’d a leg to carry him, 
and bade me keep it for some great occasion. I’ve never used it: but 
I’ll try it now. It should be in this pocket.” 

Raising her head upon his shoulder, Dick poured the contents of 
the bottle down the throat of his mare, or had he to wait long 
before its invigorating effects were instantaneous. The fire was kind¬ 
led in the glassy orb; her crest was once more erected; her flank 
ceased to quiver; and she neighed loud and joyously. 

“Egad, the old fellow was right,” cried Dick. “The drink has 
worked wonders. What the devil could it have been? It smells like 
spirit,” added he, examining the bottle. “I wish I’d left a taste for 
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myself. But here’s that will do as well.” And he drained his flask of 
the last drop of brandy. 

Dick’s limbs were now become so excessively stiff, that it was 
with difficulty he could remount his horse. But this necessary pre¬ 
liminary being achieved by the help of a stile, he found no difficulty 
in resuming his accustomed position upon the saddle. 

Once more, at a gallant pace he traversed the banks of the Don, 
skirting the fields of flax that bound its sides, and hurried far more 
swiftly than its current to its confluence with the Aire. 

Snaith was past. He was on the road to Selby when dawn first 
began to break. Here and there a twitter was heard in the hedge; a 
hare ran across his path, grey looking as the morning’s self; and the 
mists began to rise from the earth. A bar of gold was drawn against 
the east, like the roof of a gorgeous palace. But the mists were heavy 
in this world of rivers and their tributary streams. The Ouse was 
before him, the Trent and Aire behind; the Don and Derwent on 
either hand, all in their way to commingle their currents ere they 
formed the giant Humber. Amid a region so prodigal of water, no 
wonder the dews fell thick as rain. Here and there the ground was 
clear; but then again came a volley of vapour, dim and palpable as 
smoke. 

The sun had just o’ertopped the “high eastern hill,” as Turpin 
reached the Ferry of Cawood, and his beams were reflected upon the 
deep and sluggish waters of the Ouse. Wearily had he dragged his 
course thither—wearily and slow. The powers of his gallant steed 
were spent, and he could scarcely keep her from sinking. It was now 
midway ’twixt the hours of five and six. Nine miles only lay before 
him, and that thought again revived him. He reached the water’s 
edge. 

There was a plunge, and steed and rider w*ere swimming down 
the stream. 

Dick reached the opposite bank, and. refreshed by her bath, Bess 
scrambled up the sides of the stream, and speedily regained the road. 
‘‘I shall do it, yet,” shouted Dick; ‘‘that stream has saved her. Hark 
away, lass! Hark away!” 

Bess heard the cheering cry, and she answered to the call. She 
roused all her energies; strained every sinew; and put forth all her 
remaining strength. Her pace was swift as when she started. But it 
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was unconscious and mechanical action. It wanted the ease, the 
lightness, the life of her former riding. She seemed screwed up to a 
task which she must execute. There was no flogging, no gory heel; 
but her heart was throbbing, tugging at the sides within. Her spirit 
spurred her onwards. Her eye was glazing; her chest heaving; her 
flank quivering; her crest again fallen. Yet she held on. “She is 
dying,” said Dick. “I feel it-” No, she held on. 

Fulford is past. The towers and pinnacles of York burst upon him 
in all the freshness, the beauty, and the glory of a bright, clear, autum¬ 
nal morn. The ancient city seemed to smile a welcome—a greeting. 
The noble Minster and its serene and massive pinnacles, crocketed, 
lantern-like, and beautiful; Saint Mary’s lofty spire, All-Hallows 
Tower, the massive mouldering walls of the adjacent postern, the 
grim castle, and Clifford’s neighbouring keep—all beamed upon him, 
“like a bright-eyed face, that laughs out openly.” 

“It is done—it is won,” cried Dick. “Hurrah, hurrah!” And the 
sunny air was cleft with his shouts. 

Bess was not insensible to her master’s exultation. She neighed 
feebly in answer to his call, and reeled forwards. It was a piteous 
sight to see her—to mark her staring, protruding eyeball—her shak¬ 
ing flanks; but, while life and limb held together, she held on. 

Another mile is past. York is near. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Dick; but his voice was hushed. Bess tottered 
—fell. There was a dreadful gasp—a parting moan—a snort; her eyes 
gazed, for an instant, upon her master, with a dying glare; then grew 
glassy, rayless, fixed. A shiver ran through her frame. Her heart had 

burst. 5 iH 

Dick’s eyes were blinded, as if with rain. His triumph, though 

achieved, was forgotten—his own safety was disregarded. He stood 
weeping, and swearing, like one beside himself. 

“And art thou gone, Bess!” cried he in a voice of agony, lifting 
up his courser’s head, and kissing her lips, covered with blood- 
flecked foam. “Gone, gone! and I have killed the best steed that was 
ever crossed! And for what?” added Dick, beating his brow with his 
clenched hand—“for what? for what?” 

At that moment the deep bell of the Minster clock tolled out the 
hour of six. 

T am answered,” gasped Dick; “it was to hear those strokes /” 




A FIGHT WITH AN 

OCTOPUS 

By VICTOR HUGO 

'GWiatt the Channel Islander , whose gnm and curious adven¬ 
tures are told in “ The Toilers of the Sea ,” has one of the strangest 
and most deadly encounters in the realm of fiction when he is 

seized by the tentacles of the devil-fish. 

T HE tempest had lasted nearly twenty hours. 

The wind which had brought the storm carried it away. A dark 

pile was diffused over the horizon, the broken clouds were flying m 
confusion across the sky. From one end to the other of the line t ere 
was a movement of retreat: a long muttering was heard, gradual y 
decreasing, a few last drops of rain fell, and all those dark masses 
charged with thunder departed like a terrible multitude of chariots. 

Suddenly the wide expanse of sky became blue. 

Gilliatt perceived that he was wearied. Sleep swoops down upon 
the exhausted frame like a bird upon its prey. He drooped and sank, 
and slept. Stretched at length and inert, he remained thus for some 

hours. 

When he awakened he was hungry. 

The sea was growing calmer. But there was still a heavy swell. 
The day, too, was far advanced. 

Although pressed by hunger, Gilliatt began by stripping himself, 
the only means of getting warmth. He kept nothing on but his trou¬ 
sers, which he turned up nearly to the knees. 

Then he thought of eating. 

He had recourse to his knife, which he was careful to sharpen, 

and to keep always in good condition; and he detached from the rocks 

a few limpets, similar in kind to the clonisses of the Mediterranean. 

A little clattering noise at his feet aroused his attention. A large 

crab, startled by his approach, had just dropped into a pool. The 

water was shallow, and he did not lose sight of it. 

He chased the crab along the base of the rock; the crab moved 

fast. 

Suddenly it was gone. 

It had buried itself in some crevice under the rock. 
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iliavt clutched the projections of the rock, and stretched out to 
observe where it shelved away under the water. 

[olding his knife between his teeth, Gilliatt descended, by the 
he;p of feet and hands, from the upper part of the escarpment, and 
leaped into the water, it reached almost to his shoulders. 

He made his way through the porch, and found himself in a blind 
passage, with a roof in the ‘orm of a rude arch over his head. The 
walls were polished and slippery. The crab was nowhere visible. He 
gained his feet and advanced in daylight growing fainter, so that he 
began to lose the power to distinguish objects. 

His eyes became more accustomed to the place. His vision became 
clearer and clearer. He was astonished. 

Near the moulded arch, he remarked low dark grottoes, a sort of 
caves within the cavern. Fie now stood nearer to them. The entrance 
to the nearest to him was out of the water, and easily approachable. 
Nearer still than this recess he noticed, above the level of the water, 
and within reach of his hand, a horizontal fissure. It seemed to him 
probable that the crab had taken refuge there, and he plunged his 
hand in as far as he was able, and groped about in that dusky aperture. 

Suddenly he felt himself seized by the arm. A strange indescrib¬ 
able horror thrilled through him. 

Some living thing—thin, rough, flat, cold, slimy—had twisted it¬ 
self round his naked arm, in the dark depth below. It crept upward 
towards his chest. Its pressure was like a tightening cord, its steady 
persistence like that of a screw. In less than a moment some mys¬ 
terious spiral form had passed round his wrist and elbow, and had 
reached his shoulder. A sharp point penetrated beneath the armpit. 

Gilliatt recoiled; but he had scarcely power to move! He was, as 
it were, nailed to the place. With his left hand, which was disengaged, 
he seized his knife, which he still held between his teeth, and with 
that hand, holding'the knife, he supported himself against the rocks, 
while he made a desperate effort to withdraw his arm. He succeeded 
only in disturbing his persecutor, which wound itself still tighter. 
It was supple as leather, strong as steel, cold as night. 

A second form—sharp, elongated, and narrow—issued out of the 
crevice, like a tongue out of monstrous jaws. It seemed to lick his 
naked body. Then suddenly stretch ng out, it became longer and 
thinner, as it crept over his skin, and wound itself round him. At the 
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same time a terrible sense of pain, comparable to nothing he had 
ever known, compelled all his muscles to contract. He felt upon his 
skin a number of flat rounded points. It seemed as if innumerable 
suckers had fastened to his flesh and were about to drink his blood. 

A third long undulating shape issued from the hole in the rock; 
seemed to feel its way about his body; lashed round his ribs like a 

cord, and fixed itself there. 

Agony when at its height is mute. Gilliatt uttered no cry. 1 here 
was sufficient light for him to see the repulsive forms which had 
entangled themselves about him. A fourth ligature, but this one swift 
as an arrow, darted towards his stomach, and wound around him 

there. 

It was impossible to sever or tear away the slimy bands which 
were twisted tightly round his body, and were adhering by a number 
of points. Each of the points was the focus of frightful and singular 
pangs. It was as if numberless small mouths were devouring him at 
the same time. 

A fifth long, slimy, ribbon-shaped strip issued from the hole. It 
passed over the others, and wound itself tightly around his chest. 
The compression increased his sufferings. He could scarcely breathe. 

These living thongs were pointed at their extremities, but broad¬ 
ened like a blade of a sword towards its hilt. All belonged evidently 
to the same centre. They crept and glided about him; he felt the 
strange points of pressure, which seemed to him like mouths, change 
their places from time to time. 

Suddenly a large, round, flattened, glutinous mass issued from be¬ 
neath the crevice. It was the centre; the five thongs were attached 
to it like spokes to the nave of a wheel. On the opposite side of this 
disgusting monster appeared the commencement of three otner ten¬ 
tacles, the ends of which remained under the rock. In the middle of 
this slimy mass appeared two eyes. 

The eyes were fixed on Gilliatt. 

He recognized the devil-fish. 

It is difficult for those who have not seen it tp believe in the 
existence of the devil-fish. 

Compared to this creature, the ancient hydras are insignificant. 

If terror were the object of its creation, nothing could be imagined 
more perfect than the devil-fish. 



enormous bulk, the devil-fish is comparatively small 


makes a hissing noise, the devil-fish is mute: the rhino 


dart 


fins 


fins: the vesoeitiliobat has wings with claws 


wings; the porcupine has his spines, the devil-fish has no spines; the 


sword-fish has his sword, the devil-fish has none; the torpedo has its 


electric spark, the devil-fish has none; the toad has its poison, the 


devil-fish has none; the viper has its venom, the devil-fish has no 


venom; the lion has its talons, the devil-fish has no talons; the griffon 


has its beak, the devil-fish has no beak; the crocodile has its jaws, 
the devil-fish has no teeth. 


The devil-fish has no muscular organisation, no menacing cry, no 


horn, no 


fins 


no electric discharge, no poison, no talons, no beak, no teeth. Yet 


formidably armed 


vampire 


harpoons its victim 


winds around the sufferer, covering and entangling him 


long folds. Underneath it is yellow; above, a dull, earthy hue: nothing 


could render that inexplicable shade dust-coloured. Its form is spider- 


chameleon 


softness 


Its folds strangle, its contact paralyses. 


Such was the creature in whose power Gilliatt had fallen for some 


minutes. 

The monster was the inhabitant of the grotto, the terrible genii of 
the place—a kind of sombre demon of the water. 

All the splendours of the cavern existed for it alone. 

When entering into the cavern in pursuit of the crab he had 
observed the crevice in which he supposed that the crab had taken 
refuge, the pieuvre was there lying in wait for prey. 

Is it possible to imagine that secret ambush? 

No bird would brood, no egg would burst to life, no flower would 
dare to open, no heart to love, no spirit to soar, under the influence 
of that apparition of evil watching with sinister patience in the dusk. 
Gilliatt had thrust his arm deep into the opening; the monster had 
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snapped at it. It held him fast, as the spider holds the fly. 

He was in the water up to his belt; his naked feet clutching the 

slippery roundness of the huge stone at the bottom; his right arm 

bound and rendered powerless by the flat coils of the long tentacles 
r _hoHv almost hidden under the folds and cross 


of this 


arms 



rock, while 


this way, clinging to the granite on t 
to its human prey, it enchained him 


hundred and fifty suckers were upon him, tormenting 


him 


fingers of which were each nearly a yard long, and furnished inside 

o . v 

living blisters eating into the flesh. 

is impossible to tear oneself from the folds of the devil-fish, 
attempt ends only in a firmer grasp. The monster clings with 
i determined force. Its effort increases with that of its victim; 
r struggle produces a tightening of its ligatures. 


knife 


His left hand only 


two 


His open knife was in his hand. 

The antenna of the devil-fish cannot be cut; it is a leathery sub¬ 
stance impossible to divide with the knife—it slips under the edge; 
its position in attack also is such that to cut it would be to wound 
the victim’s own flesh. 

The creature is formidable, but there is a way of resisting it. The 
fishermen of Sark know this, as does anyone who has seen them 
execute certain abrupt movements in the sea. The porpoises know 
it also; they have a way of biting the cuttle-fish which decapitates it. 
Hence the frequent sight on the sea of pen-fish, poulps, and cuttle¬ 
fish without heads. 


vulnerable 


ignorant 


size. His first encounter 


with one of the larger species. Another would have been powerless 
with terror. 

W ith the devil-fish as with a furious bull there is a certain moment 
in the conflict which must be seized. It is the instant when the bull 
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lowers the neck; it is the instant when the devil-fish advances its 

head. The movement is rapid. He who loses that moment is des¬ 
troyed. 

The things we have described occupied only a few moments. Gil- 
hatt, however, felt the increasing power of its innumerable suckers. 

The monster is cunning; it tries first to stupefy its prey. It seizes 
and then pauses awhile. 

Gilliatt grasped his knife; the sucking increased. 

He looked at the monster, which seemed to look at him. 

Suddenly it loosened from the rock its sixth antenna, and darting 
it at him, seized him by the ‘eft arm. 

/it the same moment it advanced its head with a violent move¬ 
ment. In one second more its mouth would have fastened on his 

breast. Heeding in the sides, and with his two arms entangled, he 
would have been a dead man. 

M Gilliatt was watchiul. He avoided the antenna, and at the 
moment when the monster darted forward to fasten on his breast, 
he struck it with the knife clenched in his left hand. Theie were two 
convulsions in opposite directions—that of the devil-fish and that of 
■ prey. The movement was rapid as a double flash of lightnings. 

He had plunged the blade of his knife into the flat slimy substance, 
arid by a rapid movement, hke the ourish of a whip in the air, 
describing a circle round the two eyes, he wrenched the head off as 
a man would draw a tooth. 

The struggle was ended. The folds relaxed. The monster dropped 
away, 1 iice the slow detaching o bands. The four hundred suckers, 
deprived of their sustaining power, dropped at once from the man 
and the rock. Ti e mass sank to the bottom of the water. 

Breathless with the struggle, Gilliatt could perceive upon the stones 
at his feet wo shape ess, slimy heaps—the head on one side, the 
remainder of the monster on the other. 

Fearing, nevertheless, some convulsive return of his agony, he 
recoiled to avoid the reach of the dreaded tentacles. 

But the monster was quite dead. 

Gilliatt closed his knife. 


THE GHOST HUNTERS 

By MARK TWAIN 

The hero of “ The Adventures of Tom Sawyer ” leaves his cousin 
Sid sleeping and steals away one night to join his ragged boon 
companion , Huckleberry Finn , in a strange adventure in the local 
graveyard . The young ghost hunters , however , discover something 
even more alarming than aphantom y and before Tom climbs back 

to bed he has made a solemn pact with his friend. 


AT half-past nine Tom and Sid were sent to bed as usual. They 
JtX said their prayers, and Sid was soon asleep. Tom lay awake 
and waited in restless impatience. The raising of a neighbouring 
window disturbed him. A cry of “Scat! you devil 1” and the crash 
of an empty bottle against the back of his aunt’s wood-shed brought 
him wide awake, ard a single minute later he was dressed and out 
of the window and creeping along the roof of the “ell” on all fours. 
He “meow’d” with caution once or twice as he went; then jumped 
to the roof of the wood-shed, and thence to the ground. Huckleberry 
Finn was there, with his dead cat. The boys moved off and disap¬ 
peared in the gloom. At the end of half an hour they were wading 

through the tali grass of the graveyard. 

It was a graveyard of the old-fashioned Western kind. It was on a 

hill, about a mile and a half from the village. It had a crazy board 
fence around it, which leaned inward in places, and outward the rest 

of the time, but stood upright nowhere. 

A faint wind moaned through the trees, and Tom feared it might 
be the spirits of the dead complaining at being disturbed. The boys 
talked little, and only under their breath. They ensconced themselves 
within the protection of three great elms that grew in a bunch. 

Then they waited in silence for what seemed a long time. The 
hooting of a distant owl was all the sound that troubled the dead 
stillness. Tom’s reflections grew oppressive. He must force some 
talk. So he said in a whisper: 

“Hucky, do you believe the dead people like it for us to be here?” 
Huckleber y whispered: 

“I wisht.I knowed. It’s awful solemn like, ain’t it?” 

Reproduced by kind permission of the Mark Twain Estate 
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I bet it is.” 


-—~ * * — — w ~--jr w j w. —— ~ 

matter inwardly. Then Tom whispered: 

“Say, Hucky —do you reckon Moss Williams 
O’ course he does. Least his spirit does.” 


this 


a 


Tom, after a pause: 


it 


Mister Williams. But I never meant any harm 
him 


<< 


A body can’t be too particular how they talk bout these yer dead 
people, Tom.” 


r r — ? -- 

, ™ i, to 

This was a damper, and conversation died again. Presently Tom 
seized his comrade’s arm and said: 



“Sh!” 

€t 








What is it, Tom?” And the two clung 
hearts. 


it 


3h ! There ’tis again! Didn 

“I- 


ff 


a 


a 


There! Now you hear it!” 


What 


do?” 

it 



I dono. Think they’ll see us?” 


ii 


same as cats. I wish I hadn 


come. 


99 


We 


doing any harm. If we keep perfectly still, maybe they won t notice 
us at a 1.” 


it T> 



_ J 3 , Tom, but Lord 

“Listen!” 


The boys bent their heads together and scarcely breathed. A 


muffled sound of voices floated up from the end of the graveyard. 

- i-in / / Y T Tt * • * - ^1 


“Look! see there!” whispered Tom. “What is it?’ 

.. _ _ __ - * * /"* ««« 


fine. Oh. Tom, this is awful 


Some vague figures approached through the gloom, swinging an 

’ innumerable 


little spangles of light. Presently Huckleberry whispered with a shud¬ 


der: 


Lordy 


goners! Can you pray?” 
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afeard. They ain’t going to hurt us 




[ow I lay me down 
“Sh !’’ 


I )) 


“What is it, Huck?” 

“They’re humans 1 One of ’em is, anyway. One of ’exn’s old Muff 

Potter’s voice.” 

No tans t so, 1 & 

“I bet I know it. Don’t you stir nor budge. He ain’t sharp enough 
to notice us. Drunk, same as usual, likely—blamed old rip!” 

“All right, I’ll keep still. Say, Huck, I know another o’ them 

voices; it’s Injun Joe.” ~| *§jI!||!|gB 

“That’s so—that murderin’ half-breed l I’d druther they was devils 

a dem sight. What kin they be up to?” 

The whispers died wholly out now, for the three men had reached 
within a few feet ot the boys’ hiding-place. 

“Here it is,” said the third voice; and the owner of it held the 
lantern up and revealed the face of young Dr. Robinson. 

Potter and Injun Joe were carrying a handbarrow with a rope and 
a couple of shovels on it. They cast down their load and began to 
open the grave. The doctor put the lantern at the head of the grave, 
and came and sat down with his back against one of the elm-trees. 
He was so close the boys could have touched him. 

“Hurry, men!” he said in a low voice. “The moon might come 
out at any moment.” 

They growled a response and went on digging. For some time 
there was no noise but the grating sound of the spades discharging 
their freight of mould and grayel. It was very monotonous. Finally 
a spade struck upon the coffin with a dull, woody accent, and within 
another minute or two the men had hoisted it out on the ground. 
They prised off the lid with their shovels, got out the body an** 
dumped it rudely on the ground. The moon drifted from behind the 
clouds and exposed the pallid face. The barrow was got ready and 
the corpse placed on it, covered with a blanket, and bound to its 
place with the rope. Potter took out a large spring-knife and cut off 
the dangling end of the rope, and thfen said: 

“Now the cussed thing’s ready, Sawbones, and you’ll just out with 
another five, or here she stays.” 

"That’s the talk!” said Injun Joe. 
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“Look here, what does this mean?” said the doctor. “You required 
your pay in advance and I’ve paid you.” 

“Yes, and you done more than that,” said Injun Joe, approaching 
the doctor, who was now standing. “Five year ago you drove me 
away from your father’s kitchen one night when I come to ask for 
something to eat, and you said I wern’t there for any good; and 
when I swore Fd get even with you if it took a hundred years, your 
father had me jailed for a vagrant. Did you think I’d forget? The 
Injun blood ain’t in me for nothing. And now I’ve got you, and 
you got to settle , you know!” 

He was threatening the doctor with his fist in his face by this 
time. The doctor struck out suddenly, and stretched the ruffian on 
the ground. Potter dropped his knife, and exclaimed: 

' Here, now, don’t you strike my pard!” and the next moment lie 
had grappled with the doctor, and the two were struggling with 
might and main, trampling the grass, and tearing the ground with 
their heels. Injun Joe sprang to his feet, Ids eyes flaming with pas¬ 
sion, snatched up Potter’s knife, and went creeping, catlike, and 
stooping round and round about the combatants, seeking an oppor¬ 
tunity. All at once the doctor flung himself free, and felled Potter to 
the earth and in the same instant the half-breed saw his chance, and 
drove the knife to the hilt in the young man’s breast. He reeled and 
fell partly upon Potter, and in the same moment the clouds blotted 
out the dreadful spectacle, and the two frightened boys went speed¬ 
ing away in the dark. 

The two boys flew on and on towards the village, speechless with 
horror. They glanced backward over their shoulders from time to 
time apprehensively, as if they feared they might be followed. Every 
stump that started up in their path seemed a man and an enemy, 
and made them catch their breath, and as they sped by some out¬ 
lying cottages that lay near the village, the barking of the aroused 

watch-dogs seemed to give wings to their feet. 

“If we can only get to the old tannery before we break down!’ 
whispered Tom, in short catches between breaths. “I can’t stand it 

much longer.” 

Huckleberry’s hard pantings were his only reply, and the boys 
fixed their eyes on the goal of their hopes, and bent to their work to 
win it. They gained steadily on it, and at last, breast to breast, they 
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burst through the open door, and fell, grateful and exhausted, in the 
sheltering shadows beyond. By and by their pulses slowed down, 
and Tom whispered: “Huckleberry, what do you reckon’ll come of 

this?” . „ 

“If Dr. Robinson dies, I reckon hanging 11 come 01 it. 

“That’s just what I was thinking to myself, Huck.” 

“If anybody tells, let Muff Potter do it, if he’s fool enough. He’s 

generally drunk enough.” 

Tom said nothing—went on thinking. Presently he whispered: 

“Huck, Muff Potter don’t know it. How can he tell?” 

“What’s the reason he don’t know it?” 

“Because he’d just got that whack when Injun Joe done it. D’you 
reckon he could see anything? D’you reckon he knowed any¬ 
thing?” ■ in j| j 

“By hokey, that’s so, Tom!” . „ 

“And besides, look-a-here—maybe that whack done for him! 

“No; tain’t likely, Tom.” 

After another reflective silence, Tom said: 

“Hucky, you sure you can keep mum?” 

“Tom, we got to keep mum. You know that. That Injun devil 
wouldn’t make any more of drownding us than a couple of cats, if 
we was to squeak bout this and they didn’t hang him. Now look-a- 
here, Tom, less take and swear to one another—that’s what we got 
to do—swear to keep mum.” 

“I’m agreed, Huck. It’s the best thing. Would you just hold hands 
and swear that we-” 

“Oh, no, that wouldn’t do for this. That’s good enough for little 
rubbishy common things—specially with gals, cuz they go back on 
you anyway, and blab if they get into a huff—but there orter be 
writing ’bout a big thing like this. And blood.” 

Tom’s whole being applauded this idea. It was deep, and dark, 
and awful; the hour, the circumstances, the surtoundiaofc^sere in 
keeping with it. He picked up a clean pine shingle that in the 
moonlight, took a little fragment of “red keel” out oThis pocket, got 
the moon on his work, and painfully scrawled these lines, empha¬ 
sising each slow downstroke by clamping his tongue between his 
teeth, and letting up the pressure on the upstrokes: 

Huckleberry was filled with admiration of Tom’s facility in writ- 
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ing and the sublimity of his language. He at once took a pin from 
his lapel and was going to prick his flesh, but Tom said: 

“Hold on! Don’t do that. A pin’s brass. It might have verdigrease 


on it. 


)) 




“What’s verdigrease?” ^ 

“It’s pison. That’s what it is. You just swaller some of it once— 
you’ll see. 

So Tom unwound the thread from one of his needles, and each 
boy pricked the ball of his thumb and squeezed out a drop of blood. 
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many squeezes 
his little Anger 


make 


shingle close to the wall, with some dismal 


tongues 


and 
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“Tom/’ whispered Huckleberry, “does this keep us from ever 
telling—always?” 

“Of course it does. It don’t make any difference what happens, 
we got to keep mum. We’d drop down dead—don’t you know that?** 

“Yes, I reckon that’s so.’’ 

They continued to whisper for some little time. Presently a dog 
set up a long, lugubrious howl just outside—within ten feet of them. 
The boys clasped each other suddenly, in an agony of fright. 

“Which of us does he mean?” gasped Huckleberry. 

I dono—peep through the crack. Quick!” 

I can’t—I can’t do it, Huck! 


<4 



t 9 
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“Please, Tom. There *tis again! 

The dog howled again. The boys* hearts sank once more. 

Tom, quaking with fear, put his eye to the crack. His whisper was 
hardly audible when he said: 

“Oh, Huck, it’s A stray dog!” 

“Quick, Tom, quick! Who does he mean? 

“Huck, he must mean us both—we’re right together. 

“Oh, Tom, I reckon we’re goners. I reckon there ain’t no mistake 
’bout where 17/ go to. I been so wicked.” 

“Dad fetch it! This comes of playing hookey and doing every¬ 
thing a feller’s told not to do. I might a been good, like Sid, if I’d 
a tried—but no, I wouldn’t, of course. But if ever I get off this 
time, I lay I’ll just waller in Sunday schools!” 

And Tom began to smifrle a httle. 

“You bad!” And Huckleberry began to snuffle too. “Confound it, 
Tom Sawyer, you’re just old pie ’longside o* what I am. Oh, Lordy , 
Lordy, Lordy, I wisht I only had half your chance.” 



c < 


44 


howling stopped. Tom pricked up his ears. 
Sh i What’s that?” he whispered. 


Sounds like—like hogs grunting. No—it’s somebody snoring, 
Tom. 

The spirit of adventure rose in the boys* souls once more. 

“Hucky, do you das’t to go if I lead?” 

“I don’t like to, much Tom. S’pose it’s Injun Joe!” 

Tom quailed. But presently the temptation rose up strong again 
and the boys agreed to try, with the understanding that they would 
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take to their ieels 1 the snoring stopped. So they went tip-toeing 
Stealthily down, the one behind the other. When they had got to 

within five steps of the snorer, Tom stepped on a stick, and it broke 
n th a sharp snap. The man moaned, writhed a little and his face 
came into the moonlight. It was Muff Potter. The boys’ hearts had 
stood still, and their boo es too, when the man moved, but their 
fears passed away now. They tip-toed out, through the broken 
weather-boarding. They turned and saw the strange dog standing 

within a few feet of where Potter was lying, and facing Potter wi 
his nobC pointing liCEVcnw^rd# 

**0h, geeminy, it’s him \” exclaimed both boys in a breath. 

‘‘Say, Tom, they say a stray dog come howling around Johnny 
Miller’s house, ’bout midnight, as much as two weeks ago; and a 
whippowill come in and lit on the banisters and sung, the very same 
evening; and there ain’t anybody dead there yet.” 

“Well, I know that. And suppose there ain’t. Didn’t Gracie Miller 

fall m the kitchen are and burn hersel terrible the very next Satur¬ 
day ? ’ ’ 

“Yes, but she ain’t dead. And what’s more, she’s getting better 
too.” 

“Ail right; you wait and see. She’s a goner, just as dead sure as 
jMuff Potter’s a goner. That’s what the niggers say, and they know 
all about these kind of things, Huck.” 

Then they separated, cogitating. 

When Tom crept in at his bedroom window, the night was almost 
spent. He undressed with excessive Caution, and fell asleep con¬ 
gratulating himself that nobody knew of his escapade. 


A KNIGHTLY PASSAGE 

OF ARMS 

By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 


Don Quixote , a Spanish gentleman with illusions that he is a 


knight-errant living in the days of chivalry , sets out on his 


scraggy steed Rozinante t with his somewhat bewildered but still 
hopeful servant , Sancho Panza } to find ogres and giants and 


damsels in distress and to win islands and kingdoms and fair 


realms. How the poor knight fared in his unusual quest is told 
in u The Adventures of Don Quixote ,” from which this story 

is taken. 



ILST they were journeying along, Sancho Panza said to his 


▼ ▼ master: “I pray you have good care, Sir Knight, that y<?u for¬ 
get not that government of the island which you have promised me, 
for I shall be able to govern it be it never so great.” 

And Don Quixote replied: “Thou must understand, friend Sancho, 
that it was a custom very much used by ancient knights-errant, to 
make their squires governors of the islands and kingdoms they con¬ 
quered, and I am resolved that so good a custom shall be kept up 
by me. And if thou livest, and I live, it may well be that I might 
conquer a kingdom within six days, and crown thee king of it.” 

“By the same token,” said Sancho Panza, “if I were a king, then 
should Joan my wife become a queen and my children princes?” 

“Who doubts of that?” said Don Quixote. 

That do I, replied Sancho Panza, “for I am fully persuaded 

that though it rained kingdoms down upon the eai th, none of them 

would sit well on my wife Joan. She is not worth a farthing for a 

queen. She might scrape through as a countess, but I have my 
doubts of that.” 3 

As they were talking, they caught sight of some thirty or forty 
windmills on a plain. As soon as Don Quixote saw them he said to 
his squire: “Fortune is guiding our affairs better than we could 
desire. For behold, friend Sancho, how there appear thirty or forty 
monstrous giants with whom I mean to do battle, and take all their 
hves. With their spoils we will begin to be rich, for this is fair war, 
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and it is doing great service to clear away these evil fellows from 
off the face of the earth.” 


“What giants?” said Sancho, amazed. 


“Those thou seest there,” replied his master, “with the long arms.” 

“Take care, sir,” cried Sancho, “for those we see yonder are not 
giants, but windmills, and those things which seem to be arms are 
their sails, which being whirled round by the wind make the mill go.” 

“It is dear,” answered Don Quixote, “that thou art not yet ex¬ 
perienced in the matter of adventures. They are giants, and if thou 
art afraid get thee away home, whilst I enter into cruel and unequal 


battle with them.” 

So saying, he clapped spurs to Rozinante, without heeding the 
cries by which Sancho Panza warned him that he was going to en¬ 
counter not giants, but windmills. For he would neither listen to 
Sancho’s outcries, nor mark what he said, but shouted to the wind¬ 
mills in a loud voice: “Fly not, cowards and vile creatures, for it is 
only one knight that assaults you!” 

A slight breeze having sprung up at this moment, the great sail- 
arms began to move, on seeing which Don Quixote shouted out 
again: “Although you should wield more arms titan had die Giant 
priareus, A shall, make you pay for your insolence!” 

Saying this, and commending himse f most devoutly to his Lady 
Dulcinea, whom he desired to aid him in this peril, covering him¬ 
self with his buckler, and setting his iance in rest, he charged at 
Rozinante’s best gallop, and attacked the first mid before him. 
Thrusting his lance through the sail, the wind turned it with such 
violence that it broke his weapon into shivers, carrying him and his 
horse after it, and having whirled them round, finally tumbled the 
knight a good way off, and rolled him over the plain sorely damaged. 

Sancho Panza hastened to help him as fast as his ass could go, 
and when he came up he found the knight unable to stir, such a 


shock had Rozinante given him in the fall. 

“Bless me,” said Sancho, “did I not tell you that you should look 


windmills 


otherwise unless he had windmil 


“Peace, friend Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “for the things °f w ^- 
are constantly changing, and I think this must be the work of the 
sai ie sage Freston who robbed me of my library and books, and e 
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hath changed these giants into windmills to take from me the glory 

of the victory. But in the end his evil arts shall avail but little against 
the goodness of my sword.” 

*'M; prove so,” said Sancho, as he helped his master to rise 

and remount Rozinante, who, poor steed, was himself much bruised 
by the fall. 

The next day they journeyed along towards the Pass of Lapice, a 

romantic spot, at which they arrived about three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. 

“Here,” said Don Quixote to his squire, “we may hope to dip 
our hands up to the elbows in what are called adventures. But take 
note of this, that although thou seest me in the greatest dangers of 
the world, thou art not to set hand to thy sword in my defence, 
unless chose who assault me be base or vulgar people. If they be 
knights thou mayest not help me.” 

“I do assure you, sir,” said Sancho, “that herein you shall be 
most punctually obeyed, because I am by nature a quiet and peace¬ 
ful man, and have a strong dislike to thrusting myself into quarrels.” 

Whilst they spoke thus two friars of the Order of St. Benedict, 
mounted on large mules—big enough to be dromedaries—appeared 
coming along the road. They wore travelling masks to keep the dust 
out of their eyes and carried large sun umbrellas. After them came a 
coach with four or five a-horseback travelling with it, and two 
lackeys ran hard by it. In the coach was a Biscayan lady who was 
going to Seville. The friars were not of her company, though all 
were going the same way. 

Scarcely had Don Quixote espied them than he exclaimed to his 
squire: ' Either J[ much mistake, or this should be the most famous 
adventure that hath ever been seen; for those dark forms that loom 
yonder are doubtless enchanters who are carrying ofl in that coach 
some princess they have stolen. Therefore I must with all my power 
undo this wrong.” 

This will be worse than the adventure of the windmills,” said 
Sancho. “Do you not see that they are Benedictine friars, and the 

coach will belong to some people travelling?” 

“I have told thee already, Sancho,” answered Don Quixote, “that 
thou art very ignorant in the matter of adventures. What I say is 
true, as thou shalt see.” 

™ 4 . __ 
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So saying he spurred on his horse, and posted himself in the 
middle of the road along which the friars were coming, and when 
they were near enough to hear him he exclaimed in a loud voice: 
“Monstrous and horrible crew! Surrender this instant those exalted 
princesses whom you are carrying away in that coach, or prepare to 
receive instant death as a just punishment of your wicked deeds.” 

The friars drew rein, and stood amazed at the figure and words 
of Don Quixote, to whom they replied: “Sir Knight, we are neither 
monstrous nor wicked, but two religious men, Benedictines, travel¬ 
ling about our business, and we know nothing about this coach or 
about any princesses.” 

“No soft words for me,” cried Don Quixote, “for I know you 
well, treacherous knaves!” 

And without waiting for their reply he set spurs to Rozinante; and 
laying his lance on his thigh, charged at the first friar with such fury 
and rage that, if he had not leaped from his mule, he would have 
been slain, or at least badly wounded. 

The second friar, seeing the way his companion was treated, made 
no words, but fled across the country swifter than the wind itself. 

Sancho Panza, on seeing the friar overthrown, dismounted very 
speedily off his ass and ran over to him, and would have stripped 
him of his clothes. But two of the friars’ servants came up and asked 
him why he was thus despoiling their master. Sancho replied that it 
was his due by the law of arms, as lawful spoils gained in battle by 
his lord and master, Don Quixote. 

The lackeys, who knew nothing of battles or spoils, seeing that 
Don Quixote was now out of the way, speaking with those that were 
in the coach, set both at once upon Sancho and threw him down, 
plucked every hair out of his beard and kicked and mauled him with¬ 
out mercy, leaving him at last stretched on the ground senseless and 
breathless. 

As for the friar, he mounted again, trembling and terror-stricken, 
all the colour having fled from his face, and spurring his mule he 
joined his companion, who was waiting for him hard by. 

While this was happening Don Quixote was talking to the lady 
in the coach, to whom he said: “Dear lady, you may now dispose of 
yourself as you best please. For the pride of your robbers is laid in 
the dust by this my invincible arm. And that you may not pine to 
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learn the name of your deliverer, know that I am called Don Quixote 

de la Mancha, knight-errant, adventurer, and captive of the peerless 

and beauteous Lady Dulcinea of Toboso. And in reward of the 

benefits you have receiver at my hands, I demand nothing else but 
h 't - return to Toboso, there to present yourself in my name 

before my lady, and tell her what I have done to obtain your iberty.” 

Ah his was listened to by a Biscayan squire who accompanied the 
coach. He hearing that the coach was not to pass on, but was to 
return to Toboso, went up to Don Quixote, and, laying hold of his 
lance, said to him: “Get away with thee, Sir Knight, for if thou 
leave not the coach I will kill thee as sure as I am a Biscayan.” 

“If,” replied Don Quixote haughtily, “thou wert a gentleman, as 

thou art not, would ere this have punished thy folly and insolence, 
caitiff.” 

“I no gentleman?” cried the enraged Biscayan. “Throw down thy 
lance and draw thy sword, and thou shalt soon see that thou liest.” 

“That shall be seen presently,” replied Don Quixote; and flingim 
his lance to the ground he drew his sword, grasped his buckler tight, 
and rushed at the Biscayan. 

The Biscayan, seeing him come on in this manner, had nothing 
else to do but to draw his sword. Luckily for him he was near the 
coach, whence he snatched a cushion to serve him as a shield, and 
then they fell on one another as if they had been mortal enemies. 

Those that were present tried to stop them, but the Biscayan 
shouted out that if he were hindered from ending the battle he 
would put his lady and all who touched him to the sword. 

The lady, amazed and terrified, made the coachman draw aside a 
little, and sat watching the deadly combat from afar. 

The Biscayan, to begin with, dealt Don Quixote a mighty blow, 
which, if it had not been for his armour, would have cleft him to the 
waist. Don Quixote, feeling the weight of this tremendous blow, 
which had destroyed his visor and carried away part of his ear, cried 
out aloud: “O Dulcinea, lady of my soul, flower of ail beauty, hel 
thy knight, who finds himself in this great danger!” To say this, to 
raise his sword, to cover himself with his buckler, and to rush upon 
the Biscayan was the work of a moment. With his head lull of rage 
he now rah ed himself in his stirrups, and, gripping his sword mure 
firmly in his two hands, struck at the Biscayan with such violence 
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that he caught him a terrible blow on the cushion, knocking this 
shield against his head with tremendous violence. It was as though 
a mountain had fallen on the Biscayan and crushed him, and the 
blood spouted from his nose and mouth and ears. He would have 
fallen straightway from his mule if he had not clasped her round 
the neck; but he lost his stirrups, then let go his arms, and the mule, 
frightened at the blow, began to gallop across the fields, so that after 
two or three plunges it threw him to the ground. 

Don Quixote leaped off his horse, ran towards him, and setting 
the point of his sword between his eyes, bade him yield, or he would 

cut off his head. 

The lady of the coach now came forward in great grief and begged 
the favour of her squire’s life. 

Don Quixote replied with great stateliness: “Truly, fair* lady, I 
will grant thy request, but on one condition, that this squire shall 
go to Toboso and present himself in my name to the peerless 
Lady Dulcinea, that she may deal with him as she thinks well.” 

The lady, who was in great distress, without considering what Don 
Quixote required, or asking who Dulcinea might be, promised that 
he should certainly perform this command. 

“Then,” said Don Quixote, “on the faith of that pledge I will do 
him no more harm.” 

Seeing the contest was now over, and his master about to remount 
Rozinante, Sancho ran to hold his stirrups, and before he mounted, 
taking him by his hand, he kissed it and said: “I desire that it will 
please you, good my Lord Don Quixote, to bestow on me the govern¬ 
ment o that island which in this terrible battle you have won.” 

To which Don Quixote replied: “Brother Sancho, these are not 
the adventures ol islands, but of cross-roads, wherein nothing is 
gained but a broken pate or the loss of an ear. Have patience awhile, 
for the adventures will come whereby I can make thee not only a 
governor, but something higher.” 

Sancho thanked him heartily, and kissed his hand again and the 

hem of his mailed shirt. Then he helped him to get on Rozinante, 
and leaped upon his ass to follow him. 

And Don Quixote, without another word to the people of the 
coach, rode away at a swift pace and turned into a wood that was 
hard by, leaving Sancho to follow him as fast as his beast could trot. 


THE FINDING OF THE 

NEW WORLD 

By GORDON STABLES 

Columbus , with his small fleet , comprising the “ Santa Maria** 
the “ Pinia** and the “Nina” sails into the unknown Atlantic 
uiaste , and keeps course for the setting sun. In this story from 
“ Westward with Columbus’* the great seaman faces mutiny and 
distrust , but proves to doubting hearts that beyond the horizon 

lies a New World , as he had dreamed . 

O NE does not know whether Columbus during this first great 

voyage of his is more to be pitied or admired. His calmness, 
good-nature, and patience were truly wonderful. His courage was 
splendid. ' 

To no soidier marching against fearful odds; to no sailor of our 
time sailing towards either pole; to no traveller penetrating into the 
gloomy, beast-haunted forests of darkest Africa can be attributed 
such magnificent bravery as that displayed by Christopher Colum¬ 
bus, alone there, with his little fleet in the wide unknown Atlantic. 

They had cleared away at last from the Sea of Sargasso, and no 
more weeds were seen, but the very steadiness of the wind began 
now to alarm the sailors. They looked wonderingly into each other’s 
faces, and asked each other if it always blew ftom the east, and if 
so, how ever should they be able to return to their native shores. It 
seemed to them a hundred years since they had left fair Spain. 

The crew was still in ignorance as to the real distance they had 
sailed. Had they known how very far they now were from home 
t heir hopes of ever getting back would have fallen to zero, and, in¬ 
deed, they had almost reached that point as it was. 

A breeze that sprang up in a contrary direction sufficed to banish 
one cause of alarm. But soon the wind died away altogether. The 
ships were becalmed, but becalmed in such a sea as no sailor on 

board had ever witnessed before. 

Not a breath of air, not a cloud in the sky, not a ripple on the 

ocean, and yet, strange and unaccountable to these mariners of old, 
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the waves were mountains high. Among these doldrums the ships 
rose and fell, yawed about and tumbled about like tubs or empty 

casks. 

Here then was a new danger—a very terrible one too. They had 
sailed away for ever and ever from the regions in which the winds of 
heaven blew. And here, under the glare of the fierce sun, their ships 
might lie and rot. Their provisions would run out, their water would 
fail, sickness and starvation would follow, nay, even madness itself, 
and to end their misery they would cast themselves into the sea. 
Yonder were sharks, awful-looking tigers of the ocean, that sailed 
round and round the Santa Maria , glancing ever upwards with their 
sly and devilish eyes, as if waiting for the feast they knew would soon 
be theirs. The awful monsters appeared to fascinate some of the sea¬ 
men, and though tearing themselves by force of will away from the 
side of the ship, some power would seem to drag them back to en¬ 
counter once more the spell and the glamour cast over them by the 
eyes of those floating fiends. 

Signs of mutiny now began to appear among the crew of the flag¬ 
ship. 

Fierce vindictive eyes glared aft now, and hands greedily clutched 
at knives in belts. The storm of vengeance seemed ready to burst. 

The sun went down slowly and slowly towards the cloudless wav¬ 
ing horizon of water, and the great rolling wave-hills were lit up 
with a glory of opal, orange, and crimson that transcends description. 

It was a glory, however, that, though it might have been reflected 
for a few minutes in the hearts of the seamen, soon faded away, and 
as darkness fell over the ocean like a thick pall, their hearts grew 
more gloomy than ever they had been before. 

Even the rays of the twinkling stars gave them no hope now, 
though many a night they had wafted their thoughts heavenward. 

A gloom seemed to have settled even on the officers to-night, and 

in the other ships it was just the same. Few spoke at supper-time, 

and shortly after this meal Columbus retired to his cabin to think 
and to pray. 

He was no inconsiderate unreasonable commander, however, nor 

did he blame his crew in the least for their murmurings. On the 

contrary, he pitied them, knowing well that their lives were really 
in extreme danger should the calm continue. 
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Presently there came a gentle tapping at his cabin door. Columbu 


sprang up with his hand on his sword. That was not the steward 


knock. Was foul play intended, then? Had it at last come to this? 



But his mind was speedily relieved, when the open sun-fcrowne 

.__ _ . . _ * « 4 


doorway 
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the finding of the new world 

“I would speak with you alone for one moment, Scnor Admiral,” 

he half whispered. „ 

“Speak, my friend, speak; we are quite alone. 

“I hear it is going to be to-night,” said Will. , ' „ 

“What is going to be to-night, Guillermo? You talk in riddles. 

1 “The crew mean to rise and seize the vessel against all opposition, 

and cast you into chains, or—may our Lady deliver you into the 

sea itself.” 

“My good and faithful friend,” said Columbus, melted almost to 
tears as he grasped Will by the hand, “I will not forget you for this 
kindness. Go forward, now. I will act, and act immediately. I trust 

no one suspects you?” 

“No one except Alard knows I have come, good Admiral. He and 

1 will stand by you till death.” 

“Good. Now hasten quietly forward.” 

Columbus lost no time now in getting his friends together in the 

poop saloon, nor in issuing his ord< rs. 

They were simple, but effective. All hands were at once summoned 

aft to hear the Admiral speak. 

Meanwhile Ruiz and three officers with Alard and Will took charge 
of the guns in the forecastle. 

Everything was done so quietly, that the would-be mutineers were 
positively out-manceuvred and out-flanked, before they had made 
up their minds how to act or what to do. 

Having obtained a hearing, the Admiral renewed all his entreaties, 
and did everything in his power to soothe the fears of his crew. He 
made, probably, a more effective speech than ever he had done, and 
ended by asking them to join him in prayer. 

As the hero stood there in the midst of his seamen, his noble 
countenance raised heavenwards in eloquent prayer and appeal, not 
the most mutinous sailor among those men would have raised a 
finger to do him injury, and many were melted to tears and wept aloud. 
He ceased speaking at last. 

“Good night,” he said calmly now, “and the blessing of our Lady 
be over you and over me.” 

Then he called the men aft from the guns. 

As if in answer to the Admiral’s prayers, once again the wind 
began to fill the sails, and the rolling seas sank. 
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For a time now the mariners forward appeared to forget th 
terrors, and ah day 'ong many an eager eye was turned towards t 
lar-ofi horizon in the hopes of catching sight of land, for Isabel 
Queen of Spain, had promised a handsome reward to him w 
should first see and report it. ‘ 

The ships to-day—it was the 25th of September—saied so clc 
together, the wind being light and the sea only gently rippled, tl 
the Admiral could talk from poop to poop with the captain of t 
Pinta . It was while conversation was being carried on about a ch; 
that a joyful shout was heard from the bows of the latter. 

Inf “Land! Land!” 

“Land?” cried Columbus joyfully, dropping the chart he had be 
studying. 

“Land! Land!” repeated the seamen of the Pinta , and a doz 
arms were stretched awav towards the port bow, where what wt 
to all appearance blue mountains were seen rising hazily over t 
sea’s horizon. 

Land! It is always a joyous sound to mariners who have been lo 
on the lonesome ocean. But ancy, if you can, what it meant to :hc 
poor frightened and sea-weary sailors. Even hope of life returned 
them with one glad bound. The joy of the Greeks of ole on hi 
seeing the ocean, the joy of the great traveller Stanley a n c peoj 
on emerging ':rom the dark dreary forest in whicli they had so lo: 
wandered, and seeing before them an open, a fertile, and sunlit lan 
a veritable land of flowers, could be as nothing compared to the wi 
and exuberant delight shown by Columbus’s men, when that gl 
shout rang from ship to ship. 

Heedless of all discipline, the men rushed forward to the forecast 
and climbed high into the rigging, that they might feast their c 

on the glorious sight. _ ” 

Alas! and alas! disappointment, bitter and cruel, was their only r 

ward. The land had been but a cloud or a chimera. 

Their spirits, however, did not fall quite so low as before, f 
some days at all events, for there were the constantly recurring fligl: 
of birds to divert their attention, and in the sea itseli thousands 
fishes of many different species peculiar to these warm and sun ay se; 

Again and again they were deceived by clouds along the horizo 

that had the appearance of land. 
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And now once more the crew showed signs of open mutiny. An 
angry crowd gathered around the forecastle, and gloomy, nay, 
threatening looks were more than once turned aft to the poop, on 
which stood Columbus, apparently quite engrossed in talking to his 
pjloj Ruiz, but taking m the whole situation nevertheless. 

By the forecastle this evening there were two spokesmen; one was 
Juan of the Red Eyes, the other Galway Will. 

It is quite probable that at this crisis, had the crew been under a 
bolder leader than Juan Doloroso, affairs might speedily have reached 
a terrible climax. Driven to despair, Juan had certainly found voice, 
but as a leader of men to action it must be confessed that he was a 
dismal failure, and a downright coward at heart. So Galway Will had 
always said, and events to-night proved that he was right. 

Galway Will had a sharp voice as well as a sharp temper when it 
was roused, and when, during the heat of the argument, he taunted 
Juan with his cowardice, that voice rang from end to end of the ship. 
At first those on the poop, with the exception of the Admiral him¬ 
self, thought that the Galway Irishman was really inciting the crew 
to open acts of insubordination. But they were speedily undeceived. 

Translated into modem conversational English, the following are 
the words Will was heard to utter: 

“And why don’t you go yourself, then, you poor apology for a 
man and a sailor? It is home with your grandmother you should be, 
you swollen-eyed snivelling starveling, and not amongst brave men, 
that would scorn to be guided or governed by a scarecrow like you. 
Ah, would you? Take that, then.” 

Juan’s rage had burst all bounds at last, and he drew his knife and 
flew at Irish Will. 

Next moment the knife was whirling overboard, and Juan was 
prostrate on the deck, “downed” by a blow from the Irishman’s fist. 
It was a blow that would have killed a calf, and it certainly put an 
end to Juan’s pretensions to become leader of the mutiny. 

But now like wild-cats the Spaniards assailed Galway Will, and 
bad would it have been for him had not sturdy Alard rushed to his 
side. 

“Back, you cowardly curs!” he shouted, knocking down with a 
marline-spike the first man that advanced. “Back! Would you draw 
your knives on an unarmed man?” 

G* 
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Amidst shouts of “Overboard with the foreigners!” “To the shad 
with them!” and “Seize the ship!” a general rush was now mad 

upon Alard and Will. || 

But next minute, with drawn swords, Ruiz, and Cosa, and Dieg 

de Arana came to the rescue. 

And last, but not least, Columbus himself. 

The seamen drew back, not so much in fear of the swords of tl 
officers, as awed by the calm stern demeanour of the Admiral. 
“My children, my children,” he cried, “in the name of Heave 

and our Lady, what mean you?” 

“We would go home, home , home!” shouted some of the boldes 
“You are luring us on, and on, and on to our death, and the fin: 
destruction of our bodies and our sou is as well. We believe no long< 
your fair promises. We care not for your birds, for your floating se; 
weed, nor for your strange fishes. They are all illusory. They are bi 
fiends in disguise. The islands we see day after day are not clout 
on the horizon. They are real islands, painted of the devil, wit 
whom vou are in league. You are mad you arc mad- you are mat 
Away with you, lest we seize and throw you to the sharks. 

Coluro bus drew himself up to his full height, and he never loojkt 

more noble or more commanding. 

“Men,” he cried, “I have treated you well, I have borne with yc 

long, I have preached to you, I have prayed with you, and for yoi 
You have but to wait a few days longer, and we shall reach Ian 
And now, listen. Here I stand on my own ship, an emissary of 01 
sovereign lady the Queen, Viceroy myself, Admiral of the Ocean Se 
and with my own good sword in my hand”—here his sword flash* 
bright in the evening sun—“and with that sword I swear to slay tl 
first man who dares to disobey my slightest behest and comman 
Gabriel Baraona, stand forward here. You are a grey-haired ma 
vet did I hear your voice exciting those foolish boys to.n|u|i#|n 
' t0 murder. Lend a hand, sir, to set more sail. It is your Admiral wl 

commands. Disobey me, and death is your doom. 

Gabriel hung his head, called to several of his messmates, and 
a few minutes extra canvas or studding-sails were being laced to tl 

main-sails. 

The mutiny was quelled. , ir , 

Tired with watching and anxiety, Columbus uire .v himse- on 
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bed that night without even undressing. True enough the mutiny 
was over for a time, but how soon it might break out again no one 

could tell. 

He had not meant to fall asleep when he lay down. Though it 
was many a long day since refreshing slumber had been the guerdon 
of his toil, he did not seem to wish for it to-night. He would lie 
awake and think. What ages seemed to have passed since he last bade 
his mother and sister farewell at Savona 1 Yes, his thoughts had 
naturally turned to the little cottage near the sea, where his father 
still dwelt, and to the green hills of Liguria. Always—always when 
very tired and weary, he sought consolation by thinking of home. 
And to-night he appeared for a time to shake off all his cares and 
even his ambitions and to be a boy once again. 

It is evening, and he is away out in the bay fishing. Away in the 
west the sun is setting, its bright beams gladden everything, they are 
reflected from the tall white houses, from the palace walls, and from 
the churches, they shimmer and shine on the dancing waves, and 
they tinge with crimson glory a long line of cloud that has just ap¬ 
peared in the eastern sky. 

How pleasant is the motion of the boat! A gentle swaying rocking 
motion. The evening bells are chiming too, but his father and mother 
will forgive him. He can pray here, pray on the water, God is here 
and everywhere. Columbus opens his eyes. 

It is broad daylight. Alonso, the surgeon, is seated by his bedside. 

Alonso is smiling now, though he was looking anxious but a mo¬ 
ment before. 


” ou feel well?” he asked anxiously. 

“1 never felt better, never more hopeful. But-** 

He looked inquiringly at the good physician. 

“Why am I here? you would ask. I will tell you, dear Admiral. 
Diego Salcedo came to me. He is a faithful fellow, but his face was 

pale with fear. He startled me, good Admiral. ‘My master,’ he said, 
‘sleeps so long I fear he is ill.’ 

I hurried to your cabin and gently felt your brow. Your breath¬ 
ing was regular. You smiled in your sleep. You were happy. I did 

not wake you, but a moment ago I placed a hand upon your shoulder 
and you looked at me.” 

“Good Alonso! But how goes it with the ships?” 
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“Joyfully, Admiral, joyfully. Once more land birds in crowds ar< 
flying about our ship, and strange green weeds are floating aroiun 
us too. There are many strange fishes also. Flying-fish leap from th 
waves at every side of us. Last night several flew on board as if t 
welcome us to the new land.” 

“New land, Alonso?” 

“Yes, friend mine, for behold!” 

The surgeon as he spoke held up a small branch of a tree or bus! 

which was laden with rich red berries. 

The tears came rushing to the Admiral’s eyes. He bit his lip tha 
they might not overflow. But for a time he could not speak, his heai 
was far too full. 

He stretched out a hand at last and clasped that of Alonso. 
“God hath heard my voice, Alonso; God hath heard my voice.” 
He took the little branch from the surgeon’s hand, and after gazin 
at it for a time placed it reverently on his breast and closed his eyei 

as if in prayer. || 

Presents he looked up again, and once more took up the branch 

“See, Alonso,” he said, “it bears berries rich and red.” 

“Yes, Admiral, and speaks to us of the close vicinity of land.” 
“It bears berries rich and red,” continued Columbus, “and, frien 
mine, it hath also thorns. It is a message to me from our holy sair 
the Lady of La Rabida. Fruit and thorns and green leaves too. 1 
is a harbinger of my fate. Hang it yonder, Alonso. Hang it yonder. 

In a few minutes more Columbus was on deck and had gathere 
all hands around him. He spoke to them long and kindly, and finishe 
by offering a suit of velvet to the man who first discovered land. 
Every man and officer remained on deck almost continuousl 

throughout that memorable day of October the i ith. 

It was very dark at ten, when the Admiral, still surrounded b 
his officers, stood upon the poop gazing seawards ahead, and taikin 
right merrily now as people do who have just been relieved frol 

grief or anxiety. -T j 

The ship was under very easy canvas, so too were the carave 

that were close aboard of them. Men forward were taking sot ffiinj 

Suddenly the Admiral clutched at the shoulder of the officer wt 
stood near him. This was Sefior Pedro Gutierrez, a gentleman < 
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teer. 


a 


ahead 


yonder it is again. 

“I can see it,” cried Pedro. “Oh, Admiral 
moves as if someone carried it. How I wisl 
Sanchez, did you observe that light?”- 
Rodrigo Sanchez, the overseer, had not he 


ceive it. 


“Might it not be a light on board the Pinta or NinaV* said Alonso 


coming up at that moment. 

“No, no,” cried Ruiz. “Look 

Pintn. and Nina on our beam, we 


»» 


“Light ahead. Landl Land! 

The shout came from the forecastle. 

More than a score of men had seen it this time, and a joyous 
shout was raised, which again and again came re-echoing back from 

the Pinta and Nina. 

Being the best sailer of the three, and drawing but little water, the 
Pinta was ordered to stand on ahead, and to report to the Santa 
Maria by the firing of a gun the very earliest appearance of land. 

And as the time flew by, and the night went on, higher and higher 
rose the moon, still struggling, however, in a cloudy ocean of cumulus. 

Up and up she sailed. 

It was now well on in the middle watch, and all conversation had 
ceased even in the poop. 

Columbus had fixed his eyes on a patch or rift of blue sky into 
which the moon was slowly drifting clearer and clearer, and now its 
glad light shines over sea and—land! 


gun 


came 


taken uo bv both the Santa Maria 


And to! yonder, right ahead and just a point or two on the lee 
bow, could be seen a long line of yellow sands, fringed by the snow- 
white breaking waves and backed by low rounded hills, with here 
and there a stately palm-tree, seen but indistinctly in the weird and 
moon-lit picture. 


HOW THESEUS FOUND 

HIS FATHER 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

This story of the young Greek hero , whose deeds were told in 
countless legends , is taken from “Tanglewood Tales ,” which the 
author wrote for a group of children , among whom was his son 

V Julian. 

I N the o d city of Trcezene, at the foot of a lofty mountain, there 
lived, a very long time ago, a little boy named Theseus. H s 
grandfather, King Pittheus, was the sovereign of that country, and 
was reckoned a very wise man; so that Theseus, being brought up 
in the royal palace, and being naturally a bright lad, could hardly 
fail of profiting by the old king’s instructions. His mother’s name 
was Hrthra. As for his father, the boy had never seen him. But, from 
his earliest remembrance, iEthra used to go with little Theseus into 
a wood, and sit down upon a moss-grown rock, which was deeply 
sunken into the earth. Here she often talked with her son about his 
father, and said that he was called Higeus, and that he was a great 
king, and ruled over Attica, and dwelt at Athens, which was as 
famous a city as any in the world. Theseus was very fond of hearing 
about King /Egetis, and often asked his good mother iEthra why 

he did not come and live with them at Trcezene. 

“Ah, my dear son,” answered iEthra, with a s:gh, “a monarch 
has his people to take care of. The men and women over whom he 
rules are in the place of children to him; and he can seldom spare 
time to love his own children as other parents do. Your father will 
never be able to leave his kingdom for the sake of seeing his little 

boy.” 

“Well, but, dear mother,” asked the boy, “why cannot I go to 
this famous city of Athens, and tell King iEgeus that I am his son? 

“That may happen by and by,” said iEthra. “Be patient, and we 
shall see. You are not yet big enough and strong enough to set out 

on such an errand.” . . 

“And how soon shall I be strong enough?” Theseus persisted m 

inquiring. 
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“You are but a tiny boy as yet,” replied his mother. “See if you 

can lift this rock on which we are sitting?’ 

The little fellow had a great opinion of his own strength, bo, 

grasping the rough protuberances of the rock, he tugged and toiled 

IL.in , and got himself quite out of breath, without being able to 

stir the heavy stone. It seemed to be rooted into the ground. Iso 

wonder he could not move it; for it would have taken all the force 

of a very strong man to lift it out of its earthy bed. 

His mother stood looking on, with a sad kind of a smile on her 
lips and in her eyes to see the zealous and yet puny efforts of her 
little boy. She could not help being sorrowful at finding him already 

so impatient to begin his adventures in the world. 

“You see how it is, my dear Theseus,” said she. “You must pos¬ 
sess far more strength than now before I can trust you to go to 
Athens, and tell King /Egeus that you are his son. But when you can 
lift this rock, and show me what is hidden beneath it, I promise you 

my permission to depart.” 

Often and often, after this, did Theseus ask his mother whether it 
was yet time for him to go to Athens; and still his mother pointed 
to the rock, and told him that, for years to come, he could not be 
strong enough to move it. And again and again the rosy-cheeked and 
curly-headed boy would tug and strain at the huge mass of stone, 
striving, child as he was, to do what a giant could hardly have done 
without taking both of his great hands to the task. Meanwhile the 
rock seemed to be sinking farther and farther into the ground. The 
moss grew over it thicker and thicker, until at last it looked almost 
like a soft green seat, with only a few grey knobs of granite peeping 
out. The overhanging trees also shed their brown leaves upon it, as 
often as the autumn came; and at its base grew ferns and wild 
flowers, some of which crept quite over its surface. To all appear¬ 
ance, the rock was as firmly fastened as any other portion of the 
earth’s substance. 

But, difficult as the matter looked, Theseus was now growing up 
to be such a vigorous youth that, in his own opinion, the time would 
quickly come when he might hope to get the upper hand of this 
ponderous lump of stone. 

“Mother, I do believe it has started 1” cried he, after one of his 
attempts. “The earth around it is certainly a little cracked!” 











No, no, child!” his mother hastily answered. “It is not possible 
you can have moved it, such a boy as you still are!” 

Nor would she be convinced, although Theseus showed her the 
place where he fancied that the stem of a dower had been partly 
uprooted by t he movement of the rock. But /Ethra sighed and looked 
disquieted; for, no doubt, she began to be conscious that her son 
was no longer a child, and that, in a little while hence, she must 
send him iofth among the perils and troubles of the world. 

It was not more than a year afterwards when they were again sit¬ 
ting on the moss-covered stone. ./Ethra had once more told him the 
oft-repeated story of his father, and how gladly he would receive 

Theseus at his stately palace, and how he would present him to his 
courtiers and the people, and tell them that here was the heir of his 

dominions. The eyes of Theseus glowed with enthusiasm, and he 

would hardly sit still to hear his mother speak. 

' Dear mother i 3 £thra,” he exclaimed, I never felt half so strong 
k as now! I am no longer a child, nor a boy, nor a mere youth! I feel 
v myself a man! It is now time to make one earnest trial to remove the 


J) 


a 




stone. 

‘ Ah, my dearest Theseus,” replied his mother, “not yet! not yet!” 
Yes, mother,” said he, resolutely, “the time has come! 

Then Theseus bent himself in good earnest to the task, and 
strained every sinew, with manly strength and resolution. He put 
his whole brave heart into the effort. He wrestled with the big and 
sluggish stone as if it had been a living enemy. He heaved, he lifted, 
he resolved now to succeed, or else to perish there, and let the rock 
be his monument forever! y£thra stood gazing at him, and clasped 
her hands, partly with a mother’s pride, and partly with a mother’s 
sorrow. The great rock stirred! Yes, it was raised slowly from the 
bedded moss and earth, uprooting the shrubs and flowers along with 
it, and was turned upon its side. Theseus had conquered! 

While taking breath, he looked joyfully at his mother, and she 


smiled upon him through her tears. 

“Yes, Theseus,” she said, “the time has come, and you must stay 
no longer at my side! See what King /Egeus, your royal father, left 
for you, beneath the stone, when he lifted it in his mighty arms, and 

laid it on the spot whence you have now removed it.” 

Theseus looked, and saw that the rock had been placed over an- 
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other slab of stone, containing a cavity within it; so that it some¬ 
what resembled a roughly-made chest or coffer, of which the upper 
mass had served as the lid. Within the cavity lay a sword, with a 
golden hilt, and a pair of sandals. 



Vr-tlV* tVilllKu 
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That was your father’s sword,” said /Ethra, “and those were his 
sandals. When he went to be king of Athens, he bade me treat you 
as a child until you should prove yourself a man by lifting this heavy 
stone. This task being accomplished, you are to put on his sandals, 
in order to follow in your father’s footsteps, and to gird on his sword, so 
that you may fight giants and dragons, as King./Egeus did in his youth.” 

“I will set out for Athens this very day 1” cried Theseus. 
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But his mother persuaded him to stay a day or two longer, while 
she got ready some necessary articles for his journey. When his 
grandfather, the wise King Pittheus, heard that Theseus intended to 
present himself at his father’s palace, he earnestly advised him to 
get on board of a vessel, anjd go by sea; because he might thus arrive 
within iilteen miles of Athens, without either fatigue or danger. 

‘‘The roads are very bad by land,” quoth the venerable king; “and 
they are terribly infested with robbers and monsters. A mere lad like 
T heseus is not fit to be trusted on such a perilous journey alii by 
himself. No, no; let him go by sea!” 

But when Theseus heard of robbers and monsters, he pricked up 
his ears, and was so much the more eager to take the road along 
which they were to be met with. On the third day, therefore, he 
bade a respectful farewell to his grandfather, thanking him for all 
his kindness; and after affectionately embracing his mother, he set 
forth, with a good many of her tears glistening on his cheeks, and 
some, if the truth must be told, that gushed out of his own eyes. 
But he let the sun and wind dry them, and walked stoutly on, play¬ 
ing with the golden hilt of his sword, and taking very manly strides 
in his father’s sandals. 

I cannot stop to tell you hardly any of the adventures that befell 
Theseus on the road to Athens. It is enough to say that he quite 
cleared that part of the country of the robbers, about whom King 
Pittheus had been so much alarmed. One oi these bad people was 
named Procrustes; and he was indeed a terrible fellow, and had an 
ugly way o making fun of the poor travellers who happened to fall 
into his clutches; In his cavern he had a bed, on which, with great 
pretence of hospitality, he invited his guests to lie down; but if they 
happened to be shorter than the bed, this wicked villain stretched 
them out by main force; or, if they were too tall, he lopped off their 
heads or feet, and laughed at what he had done as an excellent joke. 
Thus, however weary a man might be, he never liked to lie in the 
bed of Procrustes. Another of these robbers, named Scinis, must 
likewise have been a very great scoundrel. He was in the habit of 
flinging his victims off a high cliff into the sea; and, in order to give 
him exactly his deserts, Theseus tossed him off the very same place. 
But if you will believe me, the sea would not pollute itself by re¬ 
ceiving such a bad person into its bosom, neither would the earth, 
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having once got rid of him, consent to take him back; so that, be¬ 
tween the cliff and the sea, Scinis stuck fast in the air, which was 
forced to bear the burden of his naughtiness. 

After these memorable deeds, Theseus heard of an enormous sow, 
which ran wild, and was the terror of all the farmers round about; 
and, as he did not consider himself above doing any good thing that 
came in his way, he killed this monstrous creature, and gave the 
carcass to the poor people for bacon. The great sow had been an 
awful beast while ramping about the woods and fields, but was a 
pleasant object enough when cut up into joints, and smoking on I 
know not how many dinner-tables. 

Thus, by the time he reached his journey’s end, Theseus had 
done many valiant feats with his father’s golden-hilted sword, and 
had gained the renown of being one of the bravest young men of the 
day. His fame travelled faster than he did, and reached Athens be¬ 
fore him. As he entered the city, he heard the inhabitants talking at 
the street corners and saying that Hercules was brave, and Jason too, 
and Castor and Pollux likewise, but that Theseus, the son of their 
own king, would turn out as great a hero as the best of them. Theseus 
took longer strides on hearing this, and fancied himself sure of a 
magnificent reception at his father’s Court, since he came thither 
with Fame to blow her trumpet before him, and cry to King iEgeus, 
“Behold your son!” 

He little suspected, innocent youth that he was, that here in this 
very Athens, where his father reigned, a greater danger awaited him 
than any which he had encountered on the road. Yet this was the 
truth. You must understand that the father of Theseus, though not 
very old in years, was almost worn out with the cares of government, 
and had thus grown aged before his time. His nephews, not expect¬ 
ing him to live a very great while, intended to get all the power of 
the kingdom into their own hands. But when they heard that Theseus 
had arrived in Athens, and learned what a gallant young man he was, 
they saw that he would not be at all the kind of person to let them 
steal away his father’s crown and sceptre which ought to be his own 
by right of inheritance. Thus these bad-hearted nephews of King 
iEgeus, who were the own cousins of Theseus, at once became his 
enemies. A still more dangerous enemy was Medea, the wicked en¬ 
chantress; for she was now the king’s wife, and wanted to give the 
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kingdom to her son Medus, instead of letting it be given to the son 
ot /bthra, whom she hated. 

It so happened that the king’s nephews met Theseus, and found 
out who he was, just as he reached the entrance of the royal palace. 
With all their evil designs against him, they pretended to be their 
cousin’s best friends, and expressed great joy at making his acquaint¬ 
ance. They proposed to him that he should come into the king’s 
presence as a stranger, in order to try whether JEgeus would discover 
in the young man’s features any likeness either to himself or his 
mother ^Ethra, and thus recognise him for a son. Theseus consented; 
for he fancied that his father would know him in a moment, by the 
love that was in his heart. But while he waited at the door, the 
nephews ran and told King /Egeus that a young man had arrived in 
Athens, who, to their certain knowledge, intended to put him to 
death, and get possession of his royal crown. 

And he is now waiting for admission to your Majesty’s presence,” 
added they. 

“Aha!” cried the old king, on hearing this. “Why, he must be a 

very wicked young fellow indeed! Pray, what would you advise me 
to do with him?” ; dj|g| 

- - pi/ to this question, the wicked Medea put in her word. As 

i nave already told you, she was a famous enchantress. According 
to some stories, she was in the habit of boiling old people in a large 
caldron, under pretence of making them young again; but King 
ASgeus, I suppose, did not fancy such an uncomfortable way of 
growing young, or perhaps was contented to be old, and therefore 
would never let himself be popped into the caldron. If there were 
lime to spare from more important matters. I should be glad to tell 
you of Medea’s fiery chariot, drawn by winged dragons, in which 
the enchantress used often to take an airing among the clouds. This 
chariot, in tact, was the vehicle that first brought her to Athens, 
where she had done nothing but mischief ever since her arrival. But 
these and many other wonders must be left untold; and it is enough 
to say that Medea, amongst a thousand other bad things, knew how 
to prepare a poison that was instantly fatal to whomsoever might so 
much as touch it with his lips. 

So when the king asked what he should do with Theseus, this 
naughty woman had an answer ready at her tongue’s end. 
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Leave that to me, please your Majesty,” she replied. “Only admit 


minded 


him 

sometimes 


sometime* aiu^v - w . , . . , c 

Here is one of them in this small phial. As to what it is made of, 
that is one of my secrets of state. Do but let me put a single drop 

T iinll oncWAt* fnf 


young man taste 


into tne goDiei, <mu j -©- : . , . » 

it he shall quite lay aside the bad designs with which he comes hither. 

Ai she said this, Medea smiled; but, for all her smiling face, sh« 

nothing less than to poison the poor innocent Theseus be- 

S father’s eves. And King lEgeus, like most other kings 


meant 


punishment 


inouuni any - ° * , , . • 

of plotting against his life. He therefore made little or no objection 

to Medea’s scheme, and as soon as the poisonous wine was ready, 

. ^ __ko admitted in ^ hmi 


gave urucio LiiaL "-O— , • 

presence. The goblet was set on a table beside the king s throne; 

a _ . ... • C __ krtm immpHtfltPlV 


imme 
round 


nephews, and smiled again. 4 , u 

When Theseus was ushered into the royal apartment, the only 

object that he seemed to behold was the white-bearded old king. 

There he sat on his magnificent throne, a dazzling crown on his 

head, and a sceptre in his hand. His aspect was stately and majestic, 

_ . , « • a * * ' _ J fcT no/vri Vi i m 


infirmities 


each year were a lump of lead, and each infirmity a ponderous stone, 
and all were bundled up together, and laid upon his weary shoulders. 

_ ~ . • _mnn’e 
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for he thought how sad it was to see his dear father so infirm, and 


him with his own youthful strength 


him 


warm heart, it renews 


caldron 


And this 
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to see whether King iEgeus would recognise him, so eager was he 
to throw himself into his arms. 

Advancing to the foot of the throne, he attempted to make a little 
speech, which he had been thinking about as he came up the stairs. 

% r m % % * # fl. 4 v _ jl. - - ^ a m /4 f ^ d 1 1 or 'O ^ 


almost 
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gushed out of his heart and swelled into his throat, all struggling to 
find utterance together. And therefore, unless he could have laid his 
lull, over-brimming heart into the king’s hand, poor Theseus knew 
not what to do or say. The cunning Medea observed what was pass¬ 
ing in the young man’s mind. She was more wicked at that moment 
than ever she had been before; for (and it makes me tremble to tell 

uri 0 S ^ C ^ ^er worst t0 turn this unspeakable love with 
which Theseus was agitated to his own ruin and destruction 

“Does your Majesty see his confusion?” she whispered in the 
king s ear. “He is so conscious of guilt, that he trembles and can- 
not speak. The wretch lives too long! Quick! offer him the wine!” 

Now King -dEgeus had been gazing earnestly at the young stranger 
as he drew near the throne. There was something, he knew not what! 
either in his white brow, or in the fine expression of his mouth, or 
in his beautiful and tender eyes, that made him indistinctly feel as 
if he had seen this youth before; as if, indeed, he had trotted him on 
his knee when a baby, and had beheld him growing to be a stalwart 
man, while he himself grew old. But Medea guessed how the king 
felt, and woula not suffer him to yield to these natural sensibilities; 
although they were the voice of his deepest heart, telling him, as 
plainly as it could speak, that here was his dear son, and iEthra’s 
son, coming o claim him for a father. The enchantress again whis¬ 
pered in the king s ear, and cor. pelled him, by her witchcraft, to 
see everything under a false aspect. 

He made up his mind, therefore, to let Theseus drink off the 
poisoned wine. 

Young man, said he, “you are welcome! I am proud to show 
hospitality to so heroic a youth. Do me the favour to drink the con- 
LC ;; *-his goblet. It is brimming over, as you see, with delicious 
w;.ie, such as I bestow only on those who are worthy of it! None is 
more worthy to quaff it than yourself!” 

So saying, King fEgeus took the golden goblet from the table, and 
was abou to offer it to Theseus. But partly through his infirmities, 
and partly because it seemed so sad a thing to take away this young 
mao’s life, however wicked he might be, and partly, no doubt, be¬ 
cause his heart was wiser than his head, and quaked within him at 
the thought of what he was going to do—for all these reasons, the 
king’s hand trembled so much that a great deal of the wine slopped 
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over. In order to strengthen his purpose, and fearing lest the whole 
of the precious poison should be wasted, one of his nephews now 

whispered to him 

“Has your Majesty any doubt of this stranger s guilt? I here is 
the very sword with which he meant to slay you. How sharp, and 
bright, and terrible it is! Quick!—let him taste the wine, or perhaps 

he may do the deed even yet.’ 

At these words, iEgeus drove every thought and feeling out of his 
breast, except the one idea of how justly the young man deserved to 
be put to death. He sat erect on his throne, and held out the goblet 
of wine with a steady hand, and bent on Theseus a frown of kingly 
severity; for, after all, he had too noble a spirit to murder even a 

treacherous enemy with a deceitful smile upon his face* 

“Drink!” said he, in the stem tone with which he was wont to 
condemn a criminal to be beheaded. “You have well deserved of me 

such wine as this!” 

Theseus held out his hand to take the wine. But, before he touched 
it, King M geus trembled again. His eyes had fallen on the gold- 
hilted sword that hung at the young man’s side. He drew back the 

goblet. 

“That sword!” he cried; “how came you by it?” 

“It was my father’s sword,” replied Theseus, with a tremulous 
voice. “These were his sandals. My dear mother (her name is jEthra) 
told me his story while I was yet a little child. But it is only a month 
since I grew strong enough to lift the heavy stone, and take the 
sword and sandals from beneath it, and come to Athens to seek my 
father.” 

“My son! my son!” cried King /Egeus, flinging away the fatal 
goblet, and tottering down from the throne to fall into the arm 9 of 
Theseus. “Yes, these are /Ethra’s eyes. It is my son.” 

I have quite forgotten what became of the king’s nephews. But 
when the wicked Medea saw this new turn of affairs, she hurried out 
of the room, and going to her private chamber, lost no time in setting 
her enchantments at work. In a few moments, she heard a great 
noise of hissing snakes outside of the chamber window; and, behold! 
there was her fiery chariot, and four huge winged serpents, wriggling 
and twisting in the air, flourishing their tails higher than the top of 
the palace, and all ready to set off on an aerial journey. 


THE COMIN G OFMANFRIDAY 

By DANIEL DEFOE 


After living alone on his uninhabited islandfor twenty-five years 
Robinson Crusoe one day finds that the island has visitors. Can¬ 
nibals have arrived to make a grisly feast. When one of the hapless 
victims intended for the savages' cook-pot escapes Crusoe goes to 
his assistance , and so wins the undying affection and gratitude of 
the man he later named Friday—because he came into Crusoe's 

lonely life on that day of the week. 


T WAS surprised, one morning early, with seeing no less than five 
A canoes all on shore together on my side the island, and the people 
who belonged to them all landed, and out of my sight. The number 
of them broke all my measures; for seeing so many, and knowing 
that they always came four, or six, or sometimes more, in a boat, I 
could not tell what to think of it, or how to take my measures to 
attack twenty or thirty men single-handed; so I lay still in my castle, 
perplexed and discomforted. However, I put myself into all the same 
postures for an attack that I had formerly provided, and was just 
ready for action if anything had presented. Having waited a good 
while, listening to hear if they made any noise, at length, being very 
impatient, I set my guns at the foot of my ladder, and clambered 
up to the top of the hill, by my two stages, as usual; standing so, 
however, that my head did not appear above the hill, so that they 
could not perceive me by any means. Here I observed, by the help 
oi my perspective glass, that they were no less than thirty in num¬ 
ber, that they had a fire kindled, that they had had meat dressed. 
How they had cooked it, that I knew not, or what it was; but they 
were all dancing, in I know not how many barbarous gestures and 


.figures, their own way, round the fire. 

While I was thus looking on them, I perceived by my perspective 
two miserable wretches dragged from the boats, where, it seems, 
they were laid by, and were now brought out for the slaughter, I 
perceived one of them immediately fell, being knocked down. I sup¬ 
pose, with a club or wooden sword, for that was their way, and two 
or three others were at work immediately, cutting him open for their 
cookery, while the other victim was left standing by himself, till they 
should be ready for him. In that very moment this poor wretch see- 










There was between them and my castle the creek; and this I saw 
plainly he must necessarily swim over, or the poor wretch would be 
taken there. But when the savage escaping came thither he ma e 
nothing of it, though the tide was then up; but plunging in, swam 
through in about thirty strokes or thereabouts, landed, and ran on 
with exceeding strength and swiftness. When the three persons came 
to the creek, I found that two of them could swim, but the third 
could not, and that, standing on the other side, he looked at the 
other, but went no further, and soon after went softly back, which, 

as it happened, was very well for him in the main. 

I observed, that the two who swam were yet more than twice as 

long swimming over the creek as the fellow was that fled rom . 1 ^ n * 
It came now very warmly upon my thoughts, and indeed irresisti y, 
that now was my time to get me a servant, and perhaps a companion 
or assistant, and that I was called plainly by Providence to save t is 
poor creature’s life. I immediately ran down tne ladders wit a 
possible expedition, fetched my two guns, for they were both utatt e 
foot of the ladders, as I observed above, and getting up again, with 
the same haste, to the top of the hill, I crossed toward the sea, an 

having a very short cut, and all down hill, clapped myself in t e 
way between the pursuers and the pursued, hallooing aloud to lrn 

that fled, who, looking back, was at first perhaps as much frighte 

at me as at them; but I beckoned with my hand to him to come 

back; and, in the meantime, I slowly advanced towards the two that 

followed; then rushing at once upon the foremost, knocked him down 

with the stock of my piece. I was loth to fire, because I would not 
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have the rest hear, though, at that distance, it would not have been 
easily heard, and being out of sight of the smoke, too, they would 
not have easily known what to make of it. Having knocked this fel¬ 
low down, the other who pursued with him stopped, as if he had 
beiTi l ighted, an o I advanced apace towards him; but as I came 
nea er, I perceived presently he had a bow and arrow, and was fitting 

it to shoot at me; so I was then necessitated to shoot at him first, 
which I did, and killed him at the first snot. 

The poor savage who fled, but had stopped, though he saw both 
Ji s en-trues fallen and killed, as he thought, yet was so frighted with 
the fire and noise of my piece, that he stood stock-still, and neither 
came forward nor went backward, though he seemed rather inclined 
to fly still, than to come on. I hallooed again to him, and made signs 
to come forward, which he easily' understood, and came a little way, 
then stopped again, and then a little further, and stopped again; and 
I could then perceive that he stood trembling, as if he had been 
taken prisoner, and had just been to be killed, as his two enemies 
were. I beckoned him again to come to me, and gave him all the 
signs of encouragement that I could think of; and he came nearer 
and nearer, kneeling down every ten or twelve steps, in token of 
acknowledgment for my saving his life. I smiled at him, and looked 
pleasantly, and beckoned to him to come still nearer. At length he 



came close to me, and then he kneeled down again, kissed the ground, 
and laid his head upon the ground, and taking me by the foot, set 
my foot upon his head. This, it seems, was in token of swearing to 
be my slave for ever. I took him up, and made much of him, and 
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. ,11 I rmild But there was more work to do yet; tor 
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I perceived_th: sa g , 0 t0 himself; so I pointed 
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ibove twenty-five years. But there was no timeforsuch 


efiections 


himse 


that 
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to be afraid; but when I saw that, I presented my other piece at the 

nan as if I would shoot him. Upon this my savage, for so I call him 


iow, made a muuuu w ^ —-, ~ . 

n a belt by my side; so I did. He no sooner had it but he runs to 
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his 


Germany 
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hought very strange for one who, I had reason to believe, never 

,aw a sword in his life before, except their own wooden swords. 
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seems, as I learned afterwards, they make 


c iU ff t w ^ y 

swords so sharp, so heavy, and the wood is so hard, that they will 
cut off heads even with them, ay, and arms, and that at one blow 
too. When he had done this, he comes laughing to me in sign of 
triumph, and brought me tue swore again, and with abundance of 
gestures, which I did not understand, laid it down, with the head 
of the savage that he had killed, lust before me. 

But that which astonished him mos: was to know how I had killed 
the other Indian so tar off; so pointing to him, he made signs to rue 

to let him go to mm; so I baae go, as well as I could. V>• n 
he came to him, he stood like oae amazed, looking at him, fumed 
him first on one side, then on t’other, looked at the wound the bu : 
had made, which, it seems, was just in his breast, where it had made 
a hole, and no great quantity of blood had followed; but he had bled 
inwardly, lor he was quite dead. He took up his bow and rrov a, 
and came back; so I turned to go away, and beckoned to him to 
follow me, making signs to him that more might come after them. 

Upon this he signed to me that he should bury them with sand, 
that they might not be seen by the rest if they followed; ar.d so 
made signs again to him to do so. He fell to 


work 


ana 
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he had scraped a hole in the sand with his hands big enough to bury 
the first in, and then dragged him into it, and covered him, and did 
so also by the other. I believe he had buried them both in a quarter 
of an hour. Then calling him away, I carried him, not to my castle, 
but quite away to my cave, on the farthest part of the island. 

Here I gave him bread and a bunch of raisins to eat, and a draught 
of water, which I found he was indeed in great distress for, by his 

running; and having refreshed him, I made signs for him to go lie 
down and sleep, pointing to a place where I had laid a great parcel 
of rice-straw, and a blanket upon it, which I used to sleep upon 

myself sometimes; so the poor creature laid down, and went to sleep. 

He was a comely, handsome fellow, perfectly well made, with 

straight strong limbs, not too large, tall, and well-shaped, and, as I 
reckon, about twenty-six years of age. He had a very good counten¬ 
ance, not a fierce and surly aspect, but seemed to have something 
very manly in his face; and yet he had all the sweetness and softness 
of an European in his countenance too, especially when he smiled. 
His hair was long and black, not curled like woo' ; his forehead very 
high and lar e; and a great vivacity and sparkling sharpness in his 
eyes. r l he colour of his skin was not quite black, but very tawny; and 
yet not of an ugly, yellow*, nauseous tawny as the Brazilians and 
Virginians and other natives of America are, but of a bright kind of 
a dun olive colour, that had in it something very agreeable, though 
not very easy tc describe. His face was round and plump; his nose 
small, not flat like the Negroes; a very good mouth, thin lips, and 
his fine teeth weil set, and white as ivory. 

After he had slumbered, rather than slept, about half an hour, 
he waked again, and comes out of the cave to me, for I had been 
milking my goats, which I nad in the enclosure just by. When he 
espied me, he came running to me, laying himself down again upon 
the ground, with all the possible signs of an humble, thankful dis¬ 
position, making a many antic gestures to show it. /it last he lays 
his head flat upon the ground close to my foot, and sets my other foot 
upon his head, as he had done before, and after this made all the 
signs to me of subjection, servitude, and submission imaginable, to 
let me know how he would serve me as long as he lived. I under¬ 
stood him in many things, and let him know I was very well pleased 
with him. In a little time I began to speak to him, and teach him 


THE C6MING OF MAN FRIDAY 



name 
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Friday, which was the day I saved his life. I called him so for the 
memory of the time. I likewise taught him to say master, and then 
let him know that was to be my name. I likewise taught him to say 
Yes and No, and to know the meaning of them. I gave him some 
milk in an earthen pot, and let him see me drink it before him, and sop 
' m y bread in it; and I gave him a cake of bread to do the like, which he 
quickly complied with, and made signs that it was very good for him. 

I kept there with him all that night; but as soon as it was day, I 
beckoned to him to come with me, and let him know I would give 
him some clothes, at which he seemed very glad, for he was stark 
naked. I then led him up to the top of the hill, to see if his enemies 
were gone, and pulling out my glass, I looked, and saw plainly the 
place where they had been, but no appearance of them or of their 
canoes, so that it W£s plain that they were gone, and had left their 
two comrades behind them, without any search after them. 

But I was not content with this discovery; but having now more 
courage, and consequently more curiosity, I takes my man Friday 
with me, giving him the sword in his hand, with the bow and arrows 
at his back, which I found he could use very dexterously, making 
him carry one gun for me, and I two for myself, and* away we 
marched to the place where these creatures had been; for 1 had a 
mind now to get some fuller intelligence of them. When I came to 
the place, my very blood ran chill in my veins, and my heart sunk 
within me, at the horror of the spectacle. Indeed, it was a dreadful 
sight at least it was so to me, though Friday made nothing of it, 
and by his signs, made me understand that they brought over four 

# ( ^ of them were eaten up, and that 

he pointing to himself, was the fourth; that there had been a great 

battle between them and their next king, whose subjects it scenes he 

11 k k °" e ° f ’ a " d that they had taken a S reat number of prisoners- 

?n thefiehTin mwl t0 f SeVera ‘ PlaCeS by th ° 8e ,hat had taken th “" 
in the fight, m order to feast upon them, as was done here bv these 

wretches upon those they brought hither. 


came 
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g s-skm, as well as my skill would allow, and I was now grown 
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a tolerable good tailor; and I gave him a cap, which I made of a 
uare-skin, very convenient and fashionable enough; and thus he was 
clothed for the present tolerably well, and was mighty well pleased 
to see himself almost as well clothed as his master. It is true he 
tvent awkwardly in these things at first; wearing the drawers was 
very awkward to him, and the sleeves of the waistcoat galled his 
shoulders, and the inside of I is arms; but a little easing them where 

ice complained they hurt him, and using himself to them, at length 
he took to them very well. 

i lay a ter I came home to my hutch with him, I began 
to consider here I should lodge him. And that I might do well for 
hi n, and yet be perfectly easy myself, I made a little tent for him 
m the vacant place between my two fortifications, in the inside of 
the last and in the outside of the first; and as there was a door or 
entrance -sere into my cave, I made a formal framed door-ca6e, and 
a door to it of boards, and set it up in the passage, a little within the 
entrance; and causing the door to open on the inside, I barred it up 
in the night, taking in my ladders too; so that Friday could no way 
come at me in the inside of my innermost wall without making so 
much noise in getting over, that it must needs waken me. 

But I needed none of all this precaution; for never man had a 
more faithful, loving, sincere servant than Friday was to me; with¬ 
out passions, sullenness, or designs, perfectly obliged and engaged; 
his very affections were tied to me, like those of a child to a father; 
and I dare say he 'would have sacrificed his life for the saving mine, 
upon any occasion whatsoever. The many testimonies he gave me of 
this put it out of doubt, and soon convinced me that I needed to 
use no precautions as to my safety on his account. 

I was greatly delighted with him, and made it my business to 
teach him everything that was proper to make him useful, handy, 
and helpful; but especially to make him speak, and understand me 
when I spoke. And he w r as the aptest scholar that ever was; and 
particularly was so merry, so constantly diligent, and so pleased 
when he could but understand me, or make me understand him, 
that it w T as very pleasant to me to talk to him. And now my life 
began to be so easy, that I began to say to myself, that could 1 but 
have been safe from more savages, I cared not if I was never to 
remove from the place while I lived. 


JOSEPH AND HIS BROTHERS 


Jacoby the son of Abraham, had many sons , but his favourite was 
Joseph, and because Joseph was his father's favourite his brothers 
became jealous. Out of their jealousy arose a whole chapter of 
strange adventures, which caused considerable distress to their 
father, who was also known as Israel. This story is taken from 


the Book of Genesis in the Bible. 



OW Israel loved Joseph more than all his children, because he 


* was the son of his old age: and he made him a coat of many 

colours. And when his brethren saw that their father loved him more 

than all his brethren, they hated him, and could not speak peaceably 
unto him. 

And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told it his brethren: and they 
hated him yet the more. And he said unto them, Hear, I pray you, 
this dream which I have dreamed: For, behold, we were binding 
sheaves in the field, and, lo, my sheaf arose, and also stood upright; 
and, behold, your sheaves stood round about, and made obeisance 
to my sheaf. And his brethren said to him, Shalt thou indeed reign 
over us? or shalt thou indeed have dominion over us? And they 
hated him yet the more for his dreams, and for his words. 

And he dreamed yet another dream, and told it his brethren, and 
said, Behold, I have dreamed a dream more; and, behold, the sun 
and the moon and the eleven stars made obeisance to me. And he 
told it to his father and to his brethren: and his father r„k 
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And 


And 


blood, but cast him into this pit that is in the wilderness’, and lay 
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r,'rl!. P l n ^‘ hat he m '® ht rid him of their hands, to 


deliver him to his father again 


And 
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that they stnpt Joseph out of his coat, his coat of many colours that 
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was on him; and they took him, and cast him into a pit: and the 
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Isluneelites came 


spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt. 
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And Judah said unto his brethren. What profit is it if we slay our 


rather, and conceal his blood? Come, and let us sell him to the 


’ ■neeli .es, and let not our hand be upon him; for he is our brother 
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And his bre hren were content. And 


Ishmeelites 


And 


Egypt 


And 


and said, The child is not; and I, whither shall I go? 


And 
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dipped the coat in the blood; and they sent the coat of many colours, 

and they brought it to their father; and said, This have we found: 

--.■i-.iv- now whcthei it be toy son s coat or no. And he knew it, and 

said, It is my sons coat; an evil beast hath devoured him; Joseph is 

without doubt rent in pieces. And Jacob rent his clothes, and put 

sackcloth upon his loins, and mourned for his son many days. And 

all his sons and all his daughters rose up to comfort him; but he 

refused to be comforted; and he said, For I will go down into the 
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grave unto my son mourning. T hus his father wept for him. 
And r-u-u-u. ---- ..... 


him 


And 
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the Lord was with Joseph, and he was a prosperous man; and he 
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master the Egyptian. And 


house, and all that he had he put into his hand. 


him overseer over his 





